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PREFACE. 



In preparing the following work, I trust I have felt, in 
some degree, the responsibility which obviously ought to 
attach to such an attempt It has been my object, aided 

' by the views and researches which have characterized the 
labours of various philosophical sects, to give a conden- 
sed, bul: just and impartial, account of most of the lead- 
ing principles of Mental Philosophy, so far as they ap- 
pear to be ascertained and recognised at the present 
time. The Work, accordingly, is essentially Eclectic in 
its character ; and, as such, can neither incur the dis- 
credit, nor claim the honour, of belonging exclusively to 
any of the great Philosophical Schools, although it does 
not hesitate to acknowledge its indebtedness to all. In 
connexion with a cordial application of the Eclectic prin- 
ciple, which has laid open to me the truth wherever it 
may be found, and under whatever name, I have felt it 

t^ important to adhere as closely as possible to the rules of 
Inductive philosophizing, in opposition to that excess of 
bold conjecture and unchastened speculation which has 
too often perplexed and deformed mental inquiries. In 
this way I have hoped, with Divine assistance, to pre- 
pare a Work which, together with some important views 
that might, perhaps, properly be considered original, 
should select, arrange, and systematize the doctrines of 
a multitude of writers ; and which, while it might com- 
mend itself with some degree of confidence to the philos- 
opher, should, at the same time, be accordajit) ^& ^$^\a:^ 
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Philosophy ever will be, with the principles and interests 
of correct morals and religion. The aspect of the times 
evidently demanded that the attempt should be made by 
somebody. There is no question that a Work of this 
kind, especially in connexion with the mental training of 
young persons, has for some time been greatly needed. 
But whether I have succeeded in meeting the reasonable 
expectations and wishes of the friends of Uterature, I 
must leave to others to decide. 

The reader will notice that the Work proceeds, af- 
ter a brief discussion of the doctrine of Primary Truths, 
and a few other preparatory views, upon the basis of a 
threefold division of the mind, viz., the intellect, the 
SENsismiTiES, and the wn,L. This general division, which, 
notwithstanding its obvious importance, has not general- 
ly been made prominent in philosophical writers, and has 
even been rejected by some, is strictly adhered to through- 
out From this general division other subordinate ar- 
rangements and classifications, some of which are peculiar 
to the present Work, naturally and easily flow. And thus 
the reader will find the whole subject opening itself con- 
nectedly and symmetrically, and in such a manner as to 
present, in its completed outline, not merely a disjointed 
congeries of philosophical facts, but the regularity and 
beauty of a philosophical system. The general division 
of the Sensibilities is into the Natural and Moral. Under 
the head of the moral sensibilities, I have examined the 
subject of conscience at some length and in various points 
of view, and cannot bul hope that some of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto attended it have been removed ; 
and that the whole subject is placed, to some extent, in a 
consistent and satisfactory light In many other respects, 
particularly in the classification of the Emotions and the 
Desires, and their relation to each other, aad m some of 
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the doctrines which are contained in the volume on the 
Will, the reader will find some important views, which I 
suppose he will not be likely to find in other philosophi- 
cal works. 

It has already been intimated, that the method of inquiry 
which is pursued is rather inductive than speculative. In 
other words, I have endeavoured in every case, where the 
nature of the inquiry admitted of it, to make well-ascer- 
tained facts the basis of the conclusions which have been 
adopted. Furthermore, in selecting such facts, it has 
been an object to take those which not only had relation 
to the matter under discussion, but which promised a de- 
gree of interest to the reader, particularly to young minds. 
SimpUcity and uniformity of style have been aimed at, al- 
though, in a few instances, the statements of other writers, 
which conveyed important and well-ascertained views, 
have been admitted with only slight variations when it 
was thought they had been peculiarly happy in them. 
As I can truly say my object in writing has not been the 
honour and the rewards of authorship, to which I should 
consider myself but poorly qualified to aspire, but rather 
the good of my fellow-men, particularly those who are in 
a course of education, I did not feel at liberty to prejudice 
the general design by rejecting the facts, arguments, and, 
in a few cases, even the expressions of others. I now 
commend the Work to the acceptance of the public, in 
the belief that, so far as it is worthy of their acceptance, 
it will be sufficiently well received. And if it should 
prove otherwise, I do not know that I shall have occa- 
sion to regret the labour I have bestowed upon it. 

THOMAS C. UPHAM. 

Bowdoin College^ May^ 1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER L 

PBrlMAEY TRUTHS. 
$ 1. Importance of preliminary statements in Mental Philosophy. 

It is often highly important, in the investigation of a 
department of science, to state, at the commencement of 
such investigation, what things are to be considered as 
preUminary and taken for granted, and what are not 
If this precaution had always been observed, which, 
where there is any room for mistake or misapprehension, 
seems so reasonable, many useless disputes would have 
been avoided^ and the paths to knowlailge, too often un- 
necessarily perplexed and prolonged, would have been 
rendered more direct and easy. 

It is impossible to proceed with inquiries in the science 
of MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, as it will be found to be in almost 
every other, without a proper understanding of those fun- 
damental truths which are necessarily involved in what 
follows. And it will, accordingly, be the object of this 
chapter to endeavour to ascertam some of them. 

^ 2. Nature of such preliminary statements. 

Those preliminary principles which may be found ne- 
cessary to be admitted as the antecedents and conditions 
of all subsequent inquiries, will be called, for the sake of 
distinction and convenience, primary truths. — ^But >Vhat 
are these ? Or how do we know them ? 

According to the view of this subject taken by Buf- 
fier, who has expressly written upon it, and whose views 
are approved and adopted by Mr. Stewart, they are stLch, 
and such only^ as can neither he 'proved nor refuted by 
other propositions of greater perspicuity* And this seems 

B2 
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to be not only a succinct, but a satisfactory account of 
them, since, if there were other pippositions into which 
they could be resolved, and by means of which they 
could be made clearer, then they could no longer be re- 
garded as Primary, but those other clearer propositions 
would have that character. ' 

But it may be asked again, Are there any propositions 
of this kind 1 Are there any so clear, that the great in- 
strument of human reasoning cannot render them more 
perspicuous 7 Can there not be a complete action of the 
numan mind in all its parts without tlie laying down of 
any antecedent truths whatever, as auxiliaries in its efforts 
after knowledge ? — ^The answer to such questions, how- 
ever formidable they may at first appear, is by no means 
difficult In the first place, every man, who investigates 
at all, often experiences doubts in his inquiries. He 
accordingly endeavours to render such doubtful views 
clearer by argument. He goes on from step to step, 
from one proposition to another ; but, unless he at last 
finds some truth utterly too clear to be rendered more so 
by reasoning, he must evidently proceed, adding deduc- 
tion to deduction without end. His resting-place, accord- 
ingly, is in those truths which are elementary, and which 
illuminate the understanding by their own light, and not 
by a light let in from any other source. — Again, the na- 
ture of reasoning itself leads us to the same view. A 
process of -reasoning is essentially the successive percep- 
tion of relations ; but there can be no feeling or percep- 
tion of relation where there is but one object of contem- 
plation. — Something, therefore, must, from the nature of 
the case, be assumed as the antecedent, the basis, or ne- 
cessary condition of every such process. 

^ 3. Of the name or designation given them. 

We propose to call those propositions, which are so 
elementary as to be susceptible neither of proof nor of 
refutation from other propositions of greater clearness, 
PRIMARY TRUTHS. Such propositious are termed, in the 
first place, truths, since they are forced upon us, as it 
were, by our very constitution. They exist as sorely as 
the mind exists, where they have th^ birthplace j ihej 
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as certainly and as strongly control the convictions of 
men, as the demonstrations of geometry ; and not of one 
man merely, or any particular set of men, but of all man- 
kind ; for the few who pretend to reject them in specula- 
tion, constantly retract and deny such rejection of them 
in their practice. And yet they are not the deductions 
of reasoning, but rather the natural and unfailing con- 
comitants of human nature. — With sufficient reason, also, 
are the propositions in question called primary ; becausCi 
as would seem to follow from the very definition of them, 
they are the propositions into which all reasoning ulti- 
mately resolves itself, and are necessarily involved and 
implied in the various investigations of which the mind 
is capable, whether they relate to the great subject before 
us or to others. As has been intimated, there cannot 
possibly be a process of reasoning, without some first 
principle or admitted truth from wmch to start 

^ 4. Primaiy truth of personal existence. 

The PRIMARY TRUTH which we are naturally led to con- 
sider first, is that of the reality of our personal existence. 
The proposition tfiat we exist is a sort of corner-stone to 
everything else ; the foundation of our knowledge ; the 
place and basis from which the edifice must rise. — With- 
out undertaking to prove thisiundamental truth, we nev- 
ertheless fully recognise and admit it In other words, it 
is a proposition antecedent to reasoning, but which, not- 
withstandmg, fully and perfectly secures our belief. If 
we reason on the subject of personal existence, there is 
necessarily implied an I, a personal self, by whom the 
process of reasoning is conducted, and which renders all 
such reasoning nugatory. If we doubt concerning our 
personal existence, there is the same implication, since 
there can be no doubting imless there is some one to 
doubt And, of course, there can be no one to doubt 
where there is no personal existence. That we exist, 
therefore, is a truth of nature, and not of argumentation. 
Nothing which comes within the reach of the human 
mind is more clearly defined to its perception, more thor- 
oughly controlling and operative, and more raised above - 
cavils and skepticism, whether rational or irrational, than j 
thisL '^ 
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^ 6. Occai ioni of the origin of the idea or belief of personal existence. 

It remains, however, a distinct subject of inquiry. Un- 
der what circumstances this elementary belief arises 1 — 
And, in answer to this inquiry, we may say with abundant 
confidence, if it be not the earliest, it is at least among 
the earhest notions.which the mind is capable of forming. 
A kind Providence has not conceded to a conviction, so 
essential to our whole mental history, a dilatory and late 
appearance. But that same Providence has given a 
place as well as a time, an occasion as well as a period 
of its formation ; and although it may be impossible for 
us ever to ascertain that occasion with certainty, we may 
at least conjecture. 

We look, therefore, in our meditations on this topic, at 
man in the commencement of his existence. We see him 
suddenly called forth from a state where there was nei- 
ther form, nor knowledge, nor power, endowed with such 
capabilities of thought and action, both internal and ex- 
ternal, as his Creator saw fit to give. Thus brought into 
being, and thus fitted up for his destined sphere, we will 
suppose that some external object is for the first time 
presented to the senses. The result of this is, that there 
IS an impression made on the senses ; and then at once 
there is a change in the mind, a new thought, a new feel- 
ing. Although, as already suggested, there is room for 
different conjectures here, there is much reason to believe 
that this is the true occasion of the origin of the belief 
in question. The first internal experience, the earliest 
thought OF feeling, is immediately followed by the notion 
of personal or self-existence, as the subject of this new 
thought or feeling. And this idea or conviction of per- 
sonal existence, which arises at this very early period, is 
continually suggested and confirmed in the course of the 
successive duties, enjoyments, and sufferings of life. 

Such has commonly been supposed to be the origin of 
the belief in question. We may as well suppose' it > to 
come into being in connexion with the first act of the 
mind, as with any subsequent act, although with less 
distinctness and stren^h than afterward. But whether 
this account of the ongin of the conviction of our per- 
sondi existence be the true one or not, we may still hold 
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to the fact of the belief itself as something beyond doubt 
We may also regard it as necessarily resulting from our 
mental constitution, and as wholly inseparable from our 
being. 

4 6. Primary truth of personal identity. 

The second of those preliminary truths which we term 
primary is the proposition of our Personal Identity. — ^If 
the consideration of our personal existence naturally 
comes first in the order of time, that of the truth now be- 
fore us is not secondary in point of importance. We can- 
not dispense with either without unsettling the grounds of 
inquiry and belief, and barring the access to all knowl- 
edge whatever. 

''Identity is sjmonymous with sameness, and is the 
name of a simple state of mind. Although, therefore, 
its meaning is as clear as that of other simple ideas, and 
everybody is supposed to understand it, it is not suscep- 
tible of definition. The term is applied to various ob- 
jects, and, among others, to men. — ^The word personal 
implies Self, and personal identity is, therefore, the iden- 
tity of ourselves. But the term *e^is complex, embra- 
cing both mind and matter, and hence we are led to con- 
sider the distinct notions of mental and bodily identity. 

L Mental roENTiTY. — ^By this phrase we express the 
continuance and oneness of the thinking principle mere- 
ly. The soul of man is truly a unit It is not, like mat- 
ter, separable into parts. It may bring, from time, to 
time, new susceptibilities into action ; but its essence is 
unchangeable. That which constitutes it a thinking and 
sentient principle, in distinction from that which is un- 
thinking and insentient, never deserts it, never ceases to 
exist, never becomes other than what it originally was. 

n. Bodily roENrmr. — ^By these expressions we mean 
the sameness of the bodily shape and organization. 
This ia the only meaning jvre can attach to them, .since 
the materials which compose our bodily systems are con- 
stantly changing. The body is not a unit in the same 
sense the soul is. It was a saying of Seneca, that no 
man bathes twice in the same river ; and still we call it 
the same, although the water within its banks is constant- 
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ly passing away. And in like manner we ascribe idei»* 
tity to the human body, although it is subject to constant 
changes ; meaning by the expressions, as just remarked, 
merely the sameness of shape and organization. 

ni. Personal identity. — ^This form of expression is 
more general than either of those which have been men- 
tioned. It has reference to both mind and matter, as we 
find them combined together in that complex existence 
which we term man or person. It is equivalent to what 
is conveyed by the two phrases^ of mental identity and 
bodily identity. But it is evident we cannot easily sep- 
arate the two when speaking of men. And accordii^- 
ly, when it is said that any one is conscious of, knows, 
or has a certainty of his personal identity, it is meant to 
be asserted that he is conscious of having formerly pos- 
sessed the powers of an organized, animated, and ration- 
al being, and that he still possesses those powers. He 
knows that he is a human being now, and that he was a 
human being yesterday, or last week, or last year.— 
There is no mystery in this. It is so plain, no one is like- 
ly to misunderstand it, although we admit our inability 
to give a definition of identity. 

^ 7. Reasons for regarding this a primary truth. 

If personal identity be a primary truth, it is antecedent 
to argument, and is independent of it. — ^What groxmds 
are there, then, for regarding it as such ? 

In the FIRST place, the mere fact that it is constantly 
implied in those cwiclusions which we form in respect 
to the future from the past, and universally in our daily 
actions, is of itself a decisive reason for reckoning it 
among the original and essential intimations of the hu-~ 
man intellect On any other hypothesis we are quite 
unable to account for that practical recognition of it in 
the pursuits of men, which is at once so early, so evident, 
and so universal. 

The farmer, for instance, who looks abroad on his cul- 
tivated fields, knows that he is the same person who, 
twenty years before, entered the forest with an axe on 
his shoulder, and felled the first tree. The aged soldier, 
who recounts ^t his fireside the battles of his youth, nev- 
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er once doubts that he was himself tii6 witness of those 
sanguinary scenes which he delights to relate. It is alto- 
gether useless to attempt either to disprove or to confirm 
to them a proposition which they believe and know, not 
from the testimony of others or from reasoning, but from 
the interior and authoritative suggestion of their very na- 
ture ; and which, it is sufficiently evident, can never be 
eradicated from their beUef and knowledge until that 
nature is changed. 

A SECOND circumstance in favour of regarding the no- 
tion of personal identity as an admitted or primary truth, 
is, that men cannot prove it by argument if they would ; 
andj if they do not take it for granted, must for ever be 
without it. The propriety of this' remark will appear 
On examination. — ^There evidently can be no argument, 
properly so called, unless there is a succession of distinct 
propositions. From such a succession of propositions, no 
conclusion can be drawn by any one, imless he is wilUng 
to trust to the evidence of memory. But memory in- 
volves a notion of the time past ; and whoever admits 
that he has the power of memory, in however small a 
degree, virtually admits that he has existed the same at 
some former penod as at present. 

The considerations which we have now particularly in 
view, and which are ^eatly worthy of attention in con- 
nexion with the principle imder examination, may, with 
a little variation of terms, be stated thus. 

Remenibrance, without the admission of our personal 
identity, is clearly an impossibility. But there can be no 
process of reasoning without memory. This is evident, 
because arguments are made up of propositions which 
are successive to each other, not only in order, but in 
point of time. It follows, then, that there can be no 
argument whatever, or on any subject, without the ad- 
mission of our identity, as a point from which to start 
What, then, will it avail to attempt to reason either for or 
s^ainst the views which are here maintained, since, in 
every argument which is employed, there is necessarily 
an admission of the very thing which is the subject of . 
inquiry? 
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^ 8. Then are original and anlhoritatiTe grounda of beU«f. 

Supposmg men actually to exist, and to be consdou 
of the continuance and sameness of their existence, we 
are next to enter into the interior of their constitution, 
and to inquire after such elements of intelligence and ac* 
tion as are to be found there. The next propositioii, 
therefore, which is to be laid down as fundamental and 
as preliminary to all reasoning is, that there are in men ! 

CERTAIN ORIGINAL AND AUTHORITATIVE GROUNDS OF BELIEF. 

Nothing is better known than that there is a certain 
state of the mind which is expressed by the term belief. 
As we find all men acting in reference to it, it is not ne- 
cessary to enter into any verbal explanation. Nor would 
it be possible by such explanation to increase the clear- 
ness of that notion which every one is already supposed 
to entertain. — Of this belief, we take it for granted, and 
hold it to be in the strictest sense true, that there are ori- 
ginal and authoritative grounds or sources ; meaning by 
the term original that these m-ounds or sources are in- 
volved in the nature of the nund itself, and meaning by 
the term authoritative that this belief is not a mere mat*' 
ter of chance or choice, but naturally and necessarily re- 
sults from our mental constitution, and is binding upon us. 

Sometimes we can trace the state of the nund which 
we term belief, to an affection of the senses, sometimes 
to consciousness, sometimes to memory, and at others to 
human testimony. In all these cases, however, the ex- 

i)lanation which we attempt to give of the origin of be- 
ief, is limited to a statement of the circumstances in 
which the belief arises. But the fact that belief arises 
under these circumstances, is ultimate, is a primary law ; 
and, being such, it no more admits of explanation than 
does the mere feeling itself. 

Many writers have clearly seen and defended the ne- 
cessity of the assumption which has now been made. 
Mr. Stewart, among others, has expressed the opinion 
(Hist. Disser., pt. i., § ii.), that there is involved, in ev- 
ery appeal to the intellectual powers in proof of their 
own credibility, the sophism of reasoning in a circle or 
PETiTio PRiNcipn; and expressly adds, that, unless this 
credibility be assumed as unquestionable, the further ex- 
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ercise of human reasoning is altogether nugatory. — Nof 
less decisive is the language of Sir James Mackintosh on 
this subject (Ethical Philosophy, sect, vi.) : " Universal 
V skepticism involves a contradiction in terms. It is a be- 
\jiefthat there can be no belief, It is an attempt of the 
Ibmd to act without its structure, and by other laws than 
those to which its nature has subjected its operations. To 
reason without assenting to the principles on which rea- 
soning is founded, is not unlike an effort to feel without 
nerves or to move without muscles. JVb man can be al" 
lowed to be an opponent in reasoning who does not set out 
with admitting all the principles^ without the admission of 
which it is impossible to reason. It is, indeed, a puerile, 
nay, in the eye of wisdom, a childish play, to attempt 
either to establish or to confute principles by argument, 
which every step of that argument must presuppose. 
The only difference between flie two cases is, that he 
who tries to prove them can do so only by first taking 
them for granted ; and that he who attempts to impugn 
them falls at the very first step into a contradiction firom 
which he never can rise." 

^ 9. Primary truths having relation to the reasoning power. 

Man may be sure of the fact of his existence and of 
its permanency ; he may be possessed of grounds of be- 
lief to a certain extent, such as have been mentioned ; 
and still we may suppose him incapable of reasoning. 
His knowledge would be greatly limited, it is true, with- 
out that noble faculty, but he would know something ; 
his consciousness would teach him his own existence ; 
his senses convey to him intimations of external origin ; 
the testimony of others furnish various facts that had 
come within their observation. But, happily, man is not 
limited to the scanty knowledge which would come in 
by these sources alone ; he can compare and combine, ^ 
well as perceive and experience; and, by means of the 
propositions thus combined and compared together, is 
enabled to deduce conclusions. 

But there is this worthy of notice, that the reasoning 

{)Ower, although it exists in man, and is a source of be- 
ief and a foundation of knowledge, is necessarily built i 
Vol. I— C 
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upon prindples wUch are either known or aewimedrf— 
This is seen in the most conunon and ordinarjr cases of 
the exercise of this susceptilnlity. And it im be fiNind 
also on examination, that one aanunptkm may be resok- 
ed into another, and affain into another, until we arrife 
at certam ultimate truths wUch are at the foundatjon of 
all reasoning whatever. It is important, therefore, to in* 
quire, what general assumptions, hayine particular lefrr^ 
ence to the reasoning power, and absolutely essential to 
its action, are to be made. And these will be finmd to 
be two in number ; one having special relation to tiie 
past, and the other to the future. 

^ 10. No beginnbg or eliang* of exittoneo withoat a esme. 

The one which has a relation to the past, and is Hbe 
foundation of all reasonings, having a referciice to any 
period antecedent to the present moihent, may be stated 
as follows : that there is no beginmng or change o^enrf- 
ence without a cause. — ^This principfe, like omers wfaidt 
have been mentioned, we may well suppose to be uniyer* 
sally admitted. When any new event takes place, men 
at once inquire the cause ; as if it could not possibly have 
happened without some effective or preparative antece- 
dent. 

And such being the general and unwavering reception 
of the principle before us, it would seem to follow dearly 
that there are grounds for it in the human constitution. 
A reliance on any principle whatever, so firm and gener- 
al as is here exbibited, is not likely to be accidentaL 
And when we inquire what these erounds are, we shall 
not fail to come to the conclusion, mat the proposition in 
question is supported by an original intimation or feeling^ 
which is utterly inseparable from our mental nature, ana 
which is made knovm to us by consciousness alone.—* 
Although the feeling of belief, which iis implied in the 
proposition that there is no banning or change of ex- 
istence without a cause, is an original one, directiy result- 
ing from our nature, still it is in our power to give some 
account of the circumstances in which it arises. 

^ 11 . Occastont of the ori^n of the primary truth of effects and cautet. 

The mind embraces the elementary truth which we are 
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considering at a very early period. Looking round upon 
nature, which we are led to do more or less from the com- 
mencement of our being, we find everything in motion. 
Things which had no existence are raised into Ufe ; and 
new forms are imparted to what existed before. The 
human mind, which is essentially active and curious, con- 
stantly contemplates the various phenomena which come 
under its notice ; observing not only the events and ap- 
pearances themselves, but their order in point of time, 
their succession. And it is led in this way to form the 
belief (not by deduction, but from its own active nature), 
that every new existence and every change of existence 
are preceded by something, without which they could 
not have happened. 

Undoubtedly the belief, as in many other cases, is com- 
paratively weak at first, but it rapidly acquires imalter- 
able growth and strength ; so much so that the mind ap- 
plies it without hesitation to eveiy act, to every event, 
and to every finite being. And thus a foundation is laid 
for numberless conclusions, having a relation to whatever 
has happened in time past. It is true that the verbal 
proposition, by which our belief in this case is expressed, 
IS not always, nor even generally, brought forward and 
stated in our reasonings on the past, but it is always im- 
plied. 

This primary truth is an exceedingly important one. 
By its aid the human mind retains a control over the 
ages that are gone, and subordinates them to its own 
purposes. It is susceptible, in particular, of a moral and 
religious application. Let this great principle be given 
us, and we are able to track the succession of sequences 
upward, advancing firom one step to another, until we find 
all things meeting together in one self-existent and un- 
changeable head ana fountain of being. But there it 
stops. The principle will not apply-to dod, since He dif- 
fers from everything else which is the object of thought, 
in being an existence equally without change and without 
beginnmg. 

^ 12. Matter and mind have uniform and fixed laws. 

It is necessary to assume also, particularly in coniiex- 
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ion with the reasoning power, that matter and mind have 
uniform and permanent laws. 

This assumption, as well as the preceding, is accord- 
ant with the common belief of mankind. All men be- 
lieve that the setting sun will rise again at the appointed 
hour, that the decaying plants of autumn will revive in 
spring, that the tides of ocean will continue to heave as 
in times past, aiid the streams and rivers to flow in their 
courses. If they doubted, they would not live and act as 
they are now seen to do. 

This belief in the uniformity and permanency of the 
laws of nature does not arise at once ; but has its birth 
at first in some particular instance, then in others, till it 
becomes of universal application. In the first instance, 
the feeling in question, which we express in various ways 
by the terms anticipation, faith, expectation, belief, and 
the like, is weak and vacillating ; but it gradually ac- 
quires strength and distinctness. And yet this feeling, so 
mportant in its applications, is the pure work of nature ; 
t is not tauglU men, in the strict sense of that term, but 
s produced within them ; the necessary and infallible pro- 
luct and growth of our mental being ; a sort of inalien- 
ible gift of the Almighty to every man, woman, and 
;hild ; arising in the soul with as much certainty and as 
it tie mystery as the notions, expressed by the words 
)ower, duration, right, wrong, truth, or other elementary 
itates of the mind. It is true, it is an expectation or be- 
ief, directed to a particular object, and, therefore, is not 
easily susceptible of being expressed by a single term, as 
n the case of the ideas just referred to ; but the circum- 
itance of its being expressed by a circumlocution does 
iot render the feelmg itself less distinct or real than oth- 
ers. — As, therefore, the strong faith, which men entertain 
n the continuance of the laws of creation, is the natural 
md decisive offspring of that mental constitution which 
jrod has given us, there is good ground for assuming the 
ruth of that to which this faith relates, and to regard it 
LS a principle in future inquiries, that matter and mind 
ire governed by uniform laws. 

^ 13. This primary truth not founded on reasoning. 

But perhaps it is objected, that we can arrive at the 
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great truth under consideration without assuming it as 
something ultimate, as something resulting from our con- 
stitution ; and that nothing more is wanting in order to 
arrive at it than a train of reasoning. — ^The sun, it is 
said, rose to day, therefore he will rise to-morrow : Food 
nourished me to-day, therefore it will do the same to- 
morrow : The fire burned me once, therefore it will again. 

But it demands no uncommon sagacity to perceive 
that something is-^here wanting, and Siat a link in the 
chain of thought must be supplied in order to make it 
cohere. The mere naked fact that the sun rose to-day, 
without anything else being connected with it, affords not 
the least ground for the inference that it will rise again ; 
and the same may be said of all similar instances. Now 
the link which is wanting in order to bind together the 
beginning and the end in such arguments as have been 
referred to, is the precise assumption which has been 
made, and which is held to be as reasonable as it is ne- 
cessary, because it is founded on an acknowledged, uni- 
versal, and elementary feeling of our nature. And we 
may here affirm with perfect confidence, that, without 
making this assumption, the power of reasoning cannot 
deduce a single general inference, cannot arrive at so 
much as one general conclusion, either in matter or mind, 
which has relation to lie future. 

But the moment we make the assumption, a vast foun- 
dation of knowledge is laid. Grant us this (to which we 
are fiiUy entitled by virtue of that elementary belief whidi 
the Author of our being has uniformly called forth in the 
human mind in his appointed way), that nature is uni- 
form in her laws ; then give us the fact that food nour- 
ished us to-day, or that the sun rose to-day, or any other 
fact of the kind, and it follows, with readiness and cer- 
tainty, that what has once been will be again. — So that 
we must regard the principle of the permanency and uni- 
formity of the laws of nature as something antecedent to 
reasoning, and not subsequent to it ; ia principle author* 
ized and sustained by an ultimate, and not by any sec- 
ondary action of the mind. 
^ C2 
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CHAPTER n. 

IMMATERIALITY OF THE MIND. 
^ 14. On the meaning of the terms material and immaterial. 

Another of those topics which may be deemed intro- 
ductory and auxiliary to the main subject, is the question 
of the materiality or immateriality of the soul. In en- 
tering upon this inquiry, which is obviously too important 
to be altogether dispensed with, it will be . oecessary, in 
the first place, to explain the meaning of the leading 
terms. — ^The words materul and immaterul are relative, 
being founded on the observation of the presence or of 
the absen(!;e of certain qualities. — Why do we call a piece 
of wood, or of iron, matenal 1 It is because we notice 
in them certain qualities, such as extension, divisibility, 
impenetrability, and colour. And, in whatever other 
bodies we observe the presence of these quaUties, we 
there apply the term. The term immaterial, therefore, 
by the estabhshed use of the language and its own na- 
ture, it being in its etymology the opposite of the other, 
can be applied only in those cases where these qualities 
are not found. 

Hence we assert the mind to be immaterial, because, 
in all our knowledge of it, we have noticed an utter ab- 
sence (or, perhaps, more properly, have always failed to 
detect the presence) of those qualities which are acknowl- 
Mged to be the ground of the application of the opposite 
epithet. The soul undoubtedly has its qualities or prop- 
erties, but not those which have been spoken of. What- 
ever we have been conscious of, and have observed within 
us, our thought, our feeling, remembrance, and passion, 
are evidently -and utterly diverse from what is understood 
to be included under the term materiality. 

Such is the origin of these two terms, and the groimd 
of the distinction between them. And, thus explained, 
they can hardly fail to be understood. We may, there- 
fore, now proceed to state the evidence of the actual ex- 
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istence of that distinction between mind and matter which 
is obviously implied in every application of them. In 
other words^ we are to attempt to show that the soul is 
not matter, and that thought and feeling are not the r^ 
suit of material organization. 

^ 15. Difference between mind and matter shown from language. 

Is it a fact that the being or existence called the soul 
is distinct and different from that existence which we call 
MATTER ? — ^It is not unusual, in writings on the philosophy 
of the mind, to refer to the structure of languages in or- 
der to illustrate our mental nature ; and, in respect to the 
question now before us, we are warranted in saying,, in 
the first place, that Language, in general, is one proof 
of such distinction. In the preceding section we have 
seen the use of certain terms in our own language, and 
the grounds of it All other languages, as well as our 
own, have names and epithets distinctly expressive of the 
two existences in question. This circumstance, when we 
consider that the dialects of men are only their thoughts 
and feelings imbodied, as it were, may be regarded as a 
decisive proof that the great body of mankind believe in 
both, and, of course, beheve in a well-founded distinction 
between them. 

That such is the belief of men generally, as clearly 
evinced by the structure of languages and in various 
other ways, will not, probably, be denied. It is a matter 
too evident to permit us to anticipate a denial. When, 
therefore, we take into view that there are grounds of be- 
lief fixed deeply and originally in our constitution, and 
that, in their general operation, they must be expected to 
lead to truth and not to error, we are unable to harbour 
the supposition, that men are deceived and led astray in 
this opinion ; that they so generally and almost univer- 
sally believe in the existence of what, in point of fact, 
does not exist. 

$ 16. Their different nature ahown by their respective properties. 

Again, the distinction between mind and matter is 
shown by the difference in the qualities and properties 
which men agree in ascribing to them respectively. — ^Tha 
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{)roperties of matter are extension^ haidnesSy figure, lo- 
idity, divisibility, and the like. The attributes of mind 
are thought, feelinpr, volition, reasoning, the passionsL 
The phenomena exhibited by matter and mind are not 
only different in their own nature, but are addressed, con- 
sidered as objects of perception, to different parts of our 
constitution. We obtain a knowledge of material prop- 
erties, so far as it is direct and immediate, by means of 
the senses ; but all our direct knowledge of the nature of 
the mental phenomena is acquired by consciousness. 

Every one knows that the phenomena in question are 
not identical. There is no sameness or similitude, for in- 
stance, in what we express by the terms hardness and 
desire, solidity and hatred, divisibility and belief, exten- 
sion and imagination. But let us look more at particu- 
lars. All matter is divisible. The smallest particle has 
its top and bottom, its right and left side, and may be re- 
garded as susceptible of measurement But what does 
consciousness testify in regard to the mental phenomena t 
Does it gives us the least intimation that they are me- 
chanically divisible ? Is any man ever conscious of a 
half, quarter, or third of a hope, joy, or sorrow, actually 
cut asunder and set off from the remaining half, two 
thirds, or three quarters of such hope, joy, or sorrow ? 
It is not only true that no one has had such experience, 
but no one ever conceives such experience possible 
And as to extension, are we ever conscious of a thought, 
feeling, or volition as having length and breadth; as be- 
ing, for instance, an inch in length and a half an inch in 
breadth 1 Jhere is nothing of the kind. Conscious- 
ness never gave, and it is not too much to say that it 
never will give, any such information. The properties or 
attributes of matter and mind, therefore, are entirely differ- 
ent. And as all persons hold it to be unphilosophical to 
ascribe attributes so different to the same subject, we con- 
clude the subjects of them are not the same. And ac- 
cordingly, we call the subject of one class of phenomena 
Mind, and that of the other Matter. 

^ 17. The sours immateriality indicated by the feeling of identity. 

There is ai:iother somewhat striking consideration 
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which may aid in evincing the immateriality of the soul. 
It is well known that the materials of which the human 
body is composed are constantly changing. The whole 
bodily system repeatedly undergoes, in the course of the 
•ordinary term of man's life, a complete renovation; and 
yet we possess, during the whole of this period, and amid 
these utter changes of the bodily part, a consciousness of 
the permanency as well as of the unity of the mind. 
" Tlus fact," remarks Mr. Stewart, " is surely not a little 
favourable to the supposition of mind being a principle 
essentially distinct from matter, and capable of eidsting 
when its connexion with the body is dissolved." 

Truly, if the soul, like the body, were made up of par- 
ticles of matter, and the particles were in this case, as in 
the othqr, always changing, we should be continually ro- 
ving, as an old writer expresses it, and sliding away from 
ourselves, and should soon forget what we once were. 
The new soul, that entered into the same place, would not 
necessarily enter into the possession of the feehngs, con- 
sciousness, and knowledge of that which had gone. And 
hence we rightly infer, from an identity in these respects, 
the identity or continued existence of ^e subject to -which 
such feelings, consciousness, and knowledge belong. 
And as there is not a like identity or continued existence 
of the material part, we may infer, again, that the soul is 
distinct from matter. 

^18. The material doctrine makes man a machine. 

The doctrine that thought is the result of material or- 
ganization, and that the soul is not distinct from the body, 
is liable, also, to this no small objection : that it makes the 
soul truly and Uterally a machine. If what we term mind 
be in truth matter, it is, of course, under the same influ- 
ences as matter. But matter, in all its movements and 
combinations, is known to be subject to a strict and inflex- 
ible direction, the origin of which direction is exterior to 
itself. The material universe is truly an automaton, ex- 
periencing through all time the same series of motions, in 
obedience to some high and authoritative intelligence; 
and is so entirely subject to fixed laws, that we can ex- 
press in mathematical formulas not only the state of las^ 
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bodies, but of a drop of water or of a ray of light ; es- 
timating minutely extension and quantity, force, velocity, 
and resistance. 

It is not thus with the human mind. That the mind 
has its laws is true ; but it knows what those laws are ; 
whereas matter does not. This makes a great difference. 
Matter yields a blind and unconscious obedience; but the 
mind is able to exercise a foresight; to place itself in 
new situations; to subject itself to new influences ; to sur- 
round itself with new motives, and thus control, in a 
measure, its own laws. In a word, mind is free ; we have 
the best evidence of it, that of our own consciousness. 
But matter, as we learn from all our observations of it, 
may justly be characterized as a slave. It does not turn 
to the right or left ; it does not do this or that, as it 
chooses ; it possesses no self-determining and self-moving 
element ; but, the subject of an overpowering allotment, 
it is borne onward to the appointed mark by an inflexible 
destiny. — ^If these views be correct, we see here a new 
reason for not confounding and identifying these two ex- 
istences. 

^19. No exact correspondence between the mental and bodily state. 

The train of thought in the last section naturally leads 
us to remark further, that there is an absence of that pre- 
cise correspondence between the mental and bodily state 
which would evidently follow from the admission of ma- 
terialism. Those who make thought and feeling the re- 
sult of material organization, commonly locate that or- 
ganization in the brain. It is there the great mental 
exercises, in the phraseology of materialists, are secreted, 
or are developed, or are brought out in some other myste- 
rious way, by means of a purely physical combination and 
action. Hence, such is the fixed and unalterable nature 
of matter and its results, if the brain be destroyed, the 
soul must be destroyed also ; if the brain be injured, the 
soul is proportionally injured ; if the material action be 
disturbed, there must be an exactly corresponding dis- 
turbance of the mental action. The state of the mind, 
on a fair interpretation of this doctrine, is not less de- 
pendant on that of the body than the compUcated motions 
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of the planetary system are on the law of gravitation. 
But this view, whether we assign the residence of the 
soul to the brain or to any other part of the bodily sys- 
tem, does not appear to be accordant with fact It is 
not only far from being approved and borne out, but it 
is directly contradicted by well-attested experience in a 
multitude of cases. 

^ 20. Evidence of this want of exact correspondence. 

We are desirous not to be misapprehended here. We 
readily grant that the mind, in our present state of ex- 
istence, has a connexion with the physical system, and 
particularly with the brain. It is, moreover, obviously a 
natural consequence of this, that, when the body is in- 
jured, the mental power and action are in some degree 
affected ; and this we find to be agreeable to the facts 
that come within our observation, but it is to be par- 
ticularly noticed, that the results are just such as might 
be expected from a mere connexion of being ; and are 
evidently not such as might be anticipated from an iden- 
tity of being. 

In the latter case, the material part could never be af- 
fected, whether for good or evil, without a result precisely 
corresponding in the mind. But, in point of fact, this is 
not the case. The body is not unfrequently injured when 
the mind is not so ; and, on the other hand, the soul some- 
times appears to be almost entirely prostrated when the 
body is in a sound and active state. How many persons 
have been mutilated in battle, in every possible way short 
of an utter destruction of animal life, and yet have dis- 
covered at such times a more than common greatness of 
mental power ! How often, when the body is not only 
partially weakened, but is resolving, at the hour of death, 
into its original elements, and possesses not a single capa- 
bility entire, the mind, remaining in undiminished strength, 
puts forth the energy and beauty of past days ! 

We are now speaking of injuries to our corporeal part, 
and of bodily debility in general ; but if we look to the 
brain in particular, which is more intimately connected 
with the mental action than any other part of the bodily 
system^ we shall find ourselves fully warranted ia Q£l ^s?^ 
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tension of these views there. According to the system 
of the materialists, the soul does not merely exist and act 
in connexion with the body, but is identical with it 
And not only this, they go further, and locate this iden- 
tity in the brain, making the soul aiid the brain not mere- 
ly connected together, but identically the sanae thing. 
But the objection to their views, which, in its general 
form, has already been made, exists here in full strength. 
If that organization, which they hold to result in thought 
and feeling, be identical with the brain, it must be diSii- 
sed through the whole of that organ, or limited to some 
particular part But it appears, from an extensive colleo-. 
tion of well-authenticated facts, that every part of the 
brain has been injured, and almost every part absolutely 
removed, but without permanently affectmg the mental 
powers, which is absolutely impossible if there be an 
identity of the two things. " Every part of that stnic- 
tme," says Dr. Ferriar, m a learned Memoir, " has been 
deeply injured or totally destroyed, without impeding or 
changing any part of the process of thought" He re- 
marks again, after bringing forward a considerable num- 
ber of well-authenticated facts, as follows : " On reviewing 
the whole of this evidence, I am disposed to conclude, 
that, as no part of tlie brain appears essentially necessary 
to the existence of the intellectual faculties, and as the 
whole of its visible structure has been materiallv chanired 
Without affecting the exercise of those faculties, something 
more than the discernible organization must be requisite 
to produce the phenomena of thinking."* 

^ 21. Comparative state of the mind and body in dreaming. 

The views of the two preceding sections receive some 
confirmation from the comparative state of the mind and 
body in dreaming. — In sound sleep, the senses sink into a 
state of utter and unconscious sluggishness ; the inlet to 
everything external, as far as we can judj^e, is shut up ; 
the muscles become powerless, and everything in the body 
has the appearance of death. It is true, the soul appears, 
for the most part, to be fallen into a like state of imbe- 
cility ; but this is not the case in its dreams, which are 

* Memoirs of the Manchester Philos. Society, vol. it. 
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ioiown to take up no small portion of the hours of sleep. 
At such times it does not appear to stand in need of the 
same repose with the body ; otherwise it would seek and 
possess it On the contrary, when the powers of the 
body are utterly suspended, ihe soul is often exceedingly 
on the alert : it rapidly passes from subject to subject, 
attended sometimes'^wi^ W and sometii^es with r4ed 
and joyful affections. 

But this is not all : often, in the hours of sleep, the in- 
tellect exhibits an increased invention, a quickened and 
more exalted energy in all its powers. Many writers 
have remarked, that the conclusions of abstruse investi- 
gati(His have been suggested to them at such times. Not 
a few would conclude themselves persons of genius if 
they could pronounce the arguments and the harangues 
in the awakened soberness of the morning which they 
had framed in the viidons of the night Does not this 
state of things seem to indicate that there is a natural 
and ftmdamental distinction between the mental and the 
material part of man 1 

^ 22. The great works of genius an evidence of immateriality. 

Now let us look at what mind, in man's awakened mo- 
ments, is able to accomplish, and see if the results of its 
action, in its higher and nobler exercises, are such as we 
conmionly expect from or ascribe to matter. — ^Look first 
at the kindred powers of memory and imagination. I am 
at this moment sitting in my chair, with a book and pa- 
per before me, and a pen ii) my hand. But my memory 
is aroused, my imagination takes win^, and my soul sud- 
denly finds itself (at least considerecf in reference to its 
operations) in a far-distant place. I see distinctly before 
me the trees which shaded me, and the hills where I wan- 
dered in my childhood. The same waters flow before 
me, the same bright sun shines in the heavens; I see 
around me a multitude of familiar faces, and embrace, 
with all the vividness of early affections, my old compan- 
ions. In this excuredon of the soul, how many recollec- 
tions have been revived ! How many feelings have been 
restored ! "What pictures of natural and socialbeauty have 
been presented to the intellectual sight ! But do we coul- 
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monly, or can we, with any show of reason, ascribe lliiis 
wonderful power, which transfers us in a moment to fhe 
distant and the past, to a mere mass of matter ? I think 
not. 

Look, again, at the powers of judgment and rea8Qniii& 
and of imagination in its greater and more permanent ^ 
forts. In doing this, we are to keep in mind that tbose 
things which cannot be known directly and in their own 
essence, are known for the most part simply by their rc- 
snlts. And in accordance with this view, which leads us 
to look from results to causes, I ask myself, What was it 
that originated and perfected the demonstrations of Eu- 
clid 7 Where was tiie authorship of the political institu- 
tions of Solon and Lycurgus, of modem inland and 
France, and of that still greater effort of political wisdom, 
the American Constitution ? What was it that infused 
the breath of immortality into the Iliad and Odyssey ? 
What was it that gave birth to the wonderful inventions 
and combinations of the Jerusalem Delivered, the Fairy 
Queen, and the Paradise Lost ? Where shall we look fat 
the origin of the Philippics of the Ancients, or, in later 
times, of the speeches of Fox and of the orations of Bos- 
suet 1 

In these, and in all other cases where human genius has 
achieved its higher triumphs, we submit it to any one to 
sajr, whether mankind generally would be likefy to as- 
cnbe their origin to a mere lump of matter 1 When men 
cast their eyes upon a piece of matter, they look simply 
for material herbage and flower, leaves and fruit; for 
something which is addressed, and addressed exclusively, 
to the taste and touch, the sight and smell ; and not for 
political axioms and mathematical demonstrations, for 
ffights of fancy and flashes of eloquence. We venture to 
assert, that the man who gives himself up to the influence 
of the vast conceptions imbodied in the works and insti- 
tutions of human genius, will find it as difficult to attribute 
them to a purely material cause, as it is to adopt the theo- 
ry of the atheist^ and ascribe the beautiful and complica- 
ted machinery of the universe to a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms. 
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^ 93. The doctrine of materiality incontistent with fature existence. 

With the subject of the immaterial nature of the soul, 
that of its immortality is closely comiected. It is true, the 
immortal existence of the smil does not follow with abso- 
lute certainty from the mere fact of its immateriaUty ; but 
it is, at least, rendered in some degree probable. Cer- 
tainly we have no direct evidence of the discontinuance 
of the soul's existence at death as we have of that of the 
body. What takes place at death is only a removal of 
the soul's action from our notice, but not, as far as we 
know, a cessation and utter extinction of it The suppo- 
sition, therefore, is a reasonable one, that the soul will 
continue to exist, merely because it exists at present, inas- 
much as its immaterial nature does not require the suspen- 
mrn of its existence at death, and as we have no direct 
evidence of such an event — Death, in the language of 
Mr. Stewart, only lifts up the veil which conceals from 
our eyes the invisible world. It annihilates the material 
universe to our senses, and prepares our minds for some 
new and unknown state of being. 

But the oppo^te doctrine, t^iat which asserts the mate- 
riality of the soul, so far from furnishing a presumption in 
favour of our future existence, seems to render immortality 
impos^ble. Those who hold that thought and feeling 
are in some way the direct and positive result of material 
oi^anization, are imderstood to admit that the soul (or, 
rather, what they speak of as the soul) dies with the' 
body; and certaiiily they would be very inconsistent with 
themselves if they did not do so. Where, then, is that im- 
mortality, of which the light of nature as well as Revelation 
assures us ? — We are aware of what the materialist will 
say here. We imderstand him to assert that a new soul 
will be created afler death, either at the final resurrection 
or at some antecedent period, which will take the place 
in all respects of the old one which perished with the 
body. But there is an insuperable difficulty here. It is 
inconceivable (we assert it with entire confidence) that a 
soul, created subsequently in time, should be conscious of, 
or, rather, should recognise, mental operations and affec- 
tions as its oton, which operations and affections pertain- 
ed, in point of fact, to another souL Such a case would 
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constitute an mgination rather than a continuance of ex- 
istence ; it would not be our immortality, but that of an- 
other ; the chain connecting the present with the future 
would be broken; and we, who are destined, on the sys- 
tem of materialism, to perish with the body, could not l^ 
any possibility participate in that future existence whics 
is raised up to take the place of the present Would there 
be any propriety or justice in bringing such new-created 
soul before the judgment-seat of the Supreme Being in 
reference to crimes or to virtues which in fact pertained 
to another soul ! It is evident, since such a soul cotdd 
not be conscious of or recognise a previous <*^ft4Trf, 
amply because such existence had never taken placCiit 
woula not be a suitable subject of praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment, in reference to deeds done in the 
present life. So that it seems to be an inevitable conclu- 
sion, that the souls which are destined to come under the 
Divine adjudication must remain pernumentf whatever 
may become of the body, until the nnal sentence ahall be 
passed upon them. But if the soul is material and dies 
with the body, then it is not permanent, and cannot be 
so. The immateriality of the soul, therefore, on the sup- 
position of the body's being dissolved and destroyed at 
death, becomes the basis of its immortality. If the doc- 
trine of immateriality falls, then that of immortality and 
of a future retribution falls with it — All arguments, there- 
fore, which go to sustain the soul's immortality and its 
liability to mture jud^ent, indirectly support the doc- 
trine of its immateriality. We add nothing further, ex- 
cepting the single remark, that the distinction between 
the body and soul is either implied or asserted in various 
passages of the Scriptures ; as, for instance, when we are 
directed ^< not to fear them which loll the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul." 
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CHAPTER m. 

I 

LAWS OF BELIEF. 
$ 24. Of belief, its degrees, and its sources. 

Man is so constituted that, under certain circumstances, 
he naturally and necessarily belieyes, and has knowledge. 
As that state of mind which we term belief is simple, and, 
consequently, undefinable, we have therefore a knowledge 
of it, not by verbal definition, but wholly by our own in- 
ternal reflection or consciousness. Belief is always the 
same in kind or nature ; but it admits of different degrees. 
We ascertain the existence of these differences of strength, 
which we express by various terms, such as presumption, 
probability, high probability, and certainty, by means of 
that same internal consciousness which assures us of the 
existence of the mere feeling itself. 

In the chapter on Primary Truths, we had occasion to 
assert it as an indisputable principle, that there are in men 
certain original and authoritative grounds of belief. This 
is an important doctrine in mental philosophy, and one 
which is always to be kept in mind. It is perhaps prop- 
er, before we proceed further, to state some of those ori- 
ginal principles by which our belief is thus naturally con- 
trolled. 

^ 25. Of suggestion, consciousness, and the senses, as grounds of belief. 

The most marked and prominent of those pounds or 
laws of belief, which are understood to be original and 
ultimate in the mental constitution, are Original Sugges- 
tion, Consciousness, the Senses, Memory, Testimony, Rel- 
ative Suggestion, and Reasoning. 

I. — Original Suggestion. By means of this we have 
a knowledge of certain elementary notions, such as the 
abstract conceptions of existence, mind, self-existence or 
self, personal identity, succession, duration, space, unity, 
number, power, right, wrong, and some others. All men 
posseiss these notions, all understand them i but if they 
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are asked in what way they come to a knowledge of 
them, they can only say that, in virtue of the constitutioi 
of the mind itself, they are naturally and neceflBarily sui;* 
gestcd. — ^The mind is so constituted, that they naturaUj 
and necessarily flow forth from it, and thus rumisli the 
foundations of belief and knowledge. 

II. — Consciousness. By means of that internal reflex 
tion which is denominated consciousness, we have a knowl- 
edge of our mental states, of the various perceptioof, af* 
fections, and decisions of the mind. In regard to tl 
such objects of knowledge, we are obliged to rest, ulti- 
mately, upon consciousness. The beheT from this aouroe 
is in the highest degree authoritative and dedsive. It ii 
impossible for us to disbelieve that the mind ezperieDoei 
certain sensations, or puts forth certain operations^ when- 
ever, in point of fact, that is the case; or to believe them 
to be otherwise than they in fact are. 

UL — ^The Senses. Tiie states of mind to which oper- 
ations upon or affections of our senses give rise, are also, 
by our very constitution, the occasions or erounds of be- 
lief. By means of the senses, we have a loiowledge, m 
particular, of the external, material world ; of trees, and 
nelds, and waters ; of the sounds of the elements and the 
music of birds ; of the sun, and moon, and stars, and all 
the various and beautiful forms of the tangible and visi- 
ble creation. Men, prompted by the suggestions of their 
own mental nature, universally rely upon the senses in 
respect to everything which comes within their appropri- 
ate sphere. When one man states to another a report of 
what has happened at some time, the hearer yields to him 
a greater or less de^ee of credence, according to the 
circumstances. But if the narrator asserts that he saw 
or heard it with his own eyes or ears, that the affair ac- 
tually came under the cognizance of his own senses, every- 
body deems such a statement satisfactory. What better 
evidence, they say, than that of his senses ! 

^ 26. Memory and Testimony considered as sources of belief. 

IV. — Another original ground or law of belief is the 
Memory. So far as we are confident, or, rather, have no 
particular reason to doubt, that the original sensations and 
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perceptions in any given case are correctly reported in 
the remembrance, the latter controls our belief and actions 
not less than those antecedent states of mind on which it 
is founded. " The evidence of memory/' says Dr. Beat- 
tie, ^^ commands our belief as effectually as the evidence 
of sense. I cannot possibly doubt, wim regard to any 
of my transactions of yesterday winch I now remember, 
"whether I performed them or not. That I dined to-day, 
and was in bed last night, is as certain to me as that I at 
present see the colour of this paper. If we had no mem- 
ory, knowledge and experience would be impossible ; and 
if we had any tendency to distrust our memory, knowl- 
edge and experience ^uld be of as Uttie use in directing 
our conduct and sentiments as our dreams now are. 
Sometimes we doubt whether, in a particular case, we 
exert memory or imagination ; and our beUef is suspend- 
ed accordii^ly: but no sooner do we become conscious 
that we remember^ than conviction instantly takes place ; 
we say, I am certain it was so, for I now remember I was 
an qre-witness.*'* 

There remains, however, another inquiry : What is the 
origin of this conyfident reliance ? And the reply here is, 
as m many other cases. It is our nature, our mental con- 
stitution; the will and ordinance of the Being who crea- 
ted us. Whatever may be said on the subject, there must 
be, and there are, certam original grounds, certain funda- 
mental laws of belief, whida, in every analysis of our 
knowledge, are fixed and permanent boundaries, beyond 
which we cannot proceed. And reliance on memory is 
one of them. 

V. — ^IIuifAN Testimony. By this is commonly meant 
the report of men concerning what has fallen under their 
personal observation. And this forms another ground of 
belief. As to the fact that men readily receive the testi- 
mony of their fellow-beings, and that such testimony in- 
fluences their belief and conduct, it cannot be denied. 
They thus imiversally yield credence to the statements of 
each other, unless something comes to their knowledge 
unfavourable to the credibility of the narrator, because it 

• Beattie's Emay on Troth, pt. i., ch. ii., ^ 4. 
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is natural or constitutional to do bo. In other words, the 
very nature of our mental constitution, independently of 
tlie su^^estioas of reason and experience, leads us to b^ 
lieve what men assert We are so constituted, that the 
very first sound of the human voice which reaches ui 
calls into action a disposition on our part to admit the 
truth of whatever intelligence it conveys. — ^In support of 
this view (which, it may be remarked, has in its favour 
the weighty names of Reid and Campbell amon^ others), 
reference may properly be made to what we observe in 
children, in the earliest period of life, as soon as the 
first gleams of intelligence are visible, they look with hope 
and fondness to those who support them ; there seems to 
be no doubt, no suspicion, no want of confidence. This 
strong reliance discovers itself from tune to time, as thej 
advance towards youth ; and, in the whole of the early 
part of our existence, is so distinct, strong, and operativCi 
that men have given to it a specific name, in order to dis- 
tinguish it firom the more chastened credence of riper 
years. We speak of the caution and the convictions of 
manhood, and of the simplicity and CREDULrnr of children. 

^ 27. Objection to reliance on testimony. 

It may be objected to the doctrine of reliance on hu- 
man testimony, that we are liable to be led into mistakes 
by the statements of our fellow-men. This objection 
merits some attention ; and the answer to it may be sum- 
med up in two particulars. — First. The proportion of 
cases of deception, compared with those where we are 
not deceived, is very small. We admit that we may be 
disappointed and deceived sometimes, but not often, in 
comparison with the whole number of cases where we 
place reliance. Men are naturally disposed to speak the 
truth ; it is much easier than to speak what is not true, 
for truth is at hand; but the practice of prevarication and 
misstatement requires labour and invention — besides 
jarring violently upon every honourable sentiment within 
us. So capable is this view of being sustained, that even 
those men who have brought upon themselves the infamy 
of being considered liars, probably utter the truth a hun- 
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dred times whare they utter a fabdiood once. — Second. 
Admitting that we are liable to be led astray by means 
of testimony, still it is in our power, and is our duty, to 
take suitable jH-ecauticnis aeainst this liabili^. — ^We are 
by no means required to place implicit confidence in it, 
"without a regard to the circiunstances under which it is 
given, and the character and opportunities of the person 
who gives it Every one knows that there are in him- 
self tendencies and principles- which, in certain circum- 
stances, may be broi^ht m conffict with the more enno- 
bling principle of trum ; and that he is liable to error, 
even when he supposes himself to be seeking the truth, 
from the mere want of labour and care. And we may 
make use of this experience in judging of the testimony 
of others, smce we may reasonably su^)ect in them the 
existence of similar tendencies and similar want of cir- 
cumspection. It is therefore consistent with any suitable 
degree of reliance on testimony to satisfy ourselves wheth- 
er the person who testifies possessed ample means of in- 
formation; whether he made use of those means; and 
whether, in ^ving testimony, he may not be under the 
influence of mterest or passion. 

^ 28. Of relative suggestion as a ground of bdief. 

VL — Another CTound or law of belief, of such a na- 
ture as to be entitied to a distinct consideration, is rela- 
THTE SUGGESTION. By this phrasc is expressed the power 
or susceptibility, by means of which we percdve the re- 
lations of objects. What relations themselves are, it is 
unnecessary to attempt to define ; no mere form of words 
can render the conception of them clearer to any person's 
compreheni^on than it is already supposed to be. All 
that needs be asserted is the mere fact, that, when the 
mind contemplates two or more objects, we naturally put 
forth other perceptions or feelings j we cannot avoid do- 
ing it For instance, we feel or pwceive such objects to 
be the same or diff«*ent, like or unlike, equal or unequal, 
cause or effect, whole or part, attribute or subject, &c. 

These new feeling as well as the direct perceptions 
of the objects to wmch they relate, are occasions of be- 
lief We not only believe the existence of the feeUs\^ 
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themselves, but find ourselves unable to resist and eidUi| 
the belief of the actual existence and tnilli of flift li 
which they correspond, viz., relations. The idalioni ill 
things, it IS true, are not objects director add ro M o d totti 
external senses; and as we cannot dorecdy see llu^ 
nor hear them, nor feel them, thejr seem oooiMnilift^ 
obscure. And vet we are so constituted, that tbe oo» 
zance of them is utterly inseparable from a^ knowlragi' 
of those objects in respect to which they eziat If tkf 
are not perceivable by the outward senses, tfaej axe mh 
erdieless perceivable by the mind, and are undopbtedlji 
in some important sense, real subjects of contemiilatiai 
and knowledge. — ^Accordingly, belativs suQassxiOM, fli 
name of the susceptibility by means of which we beooM 
acquainted vdth relations, is properly regarded a law « 

BELIEF. 

^ 89. Of reatoning at t gioaiid or law of b^ief. 

Vn. — ^AU BEA8ONIN0, both Moral and Demouatratifn^ 
and in whatever form it exists, is also an original fiMmdi^ 
tion of belief. Relative suggestion and reasoniiig an 
closely connected together ; since every train of re^fnft* 
ing implied and involves a series of felt or perceived rela- 
tions. Perceptions of relation may be regarded as tiie 
links which bmd together such separate perceptions;, fiictB^ * 
or truths, as come within the range of the subject reascBif- 
ed upon ; and without which they would mevitaUy re- 
main in their original state of insulated and unavailable 
propositions. Truth is added to truth, feeling arises soo- 
cessive to feeling, until we arrive at the concmsion whidi 
invariably fixes our belie£ 

When, however, we assert, that the concluaons dedu- 
ced fiom a process of reasoning invariably influence our 
belief, we should particularly keep in mind here that be- 
lief may exist in very various degrees. When the suc- 
cessive feelings which we have in a train of reasoning are 
all intuitive, and the propoedtions with which we commen- 
ced were certain, or were assumed as such, belief is, of 
course, of the highest kind. And this is always the case 
in demonstrations ; for there we always begin v^th either* 
known or assumed truths, and as the propositions compa- 
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together are entirely abstract, there seems to be no 
?3room for doubt or mistake. But in moral reasoning, al- 
^ iihough the mental process is the same; the conclusion is 
^' not necessarily true ; the propositions contemplated are in 
* general of a different character from what we find in de- 
dionstratiye reasoning ; and the conclusion will vary from 
mere presumption to absolute certainty, according to the 
nature of the facts laid before the mind. 

But is it a fact, that Reasoning necessarily controls our 
convictions in any case ? What evidence is there that 
our belief, in a greater or less degree, is naturally depend- 
ant on its conclusions 1 — ^If we can suppose such a ques- 
tion to be seriously put, a prompt and satisfactory answer 
is to be found in me general and in individual experience. 
No man has it in his power to refuse obedience to the de- 
cisions of reasoning ; nor does he ever do it, except from 
an inability to embrace at once, and to balance the suc- 
cessive steps of the process. So far as he fully imder- 
stands the elementary parts which enter into a just train 
of reasoning, and can estimate the relative bearing of one 
part on another, just so far his beUef is naturally and ne- 
cessarily affected. 



CHAPTER IV. 

0ENERAL CLASSIFICATION. 
i 30. The mind may be regarded in a threefold point of yiew. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the human soul is to be re- 

farded as constituting a nature which is one and indivisi- 
le ; but still there is abundant reason for asserting that 
its nature can never be fully understcMxl by contemplating 
it solely and exclusively imder one aspect. There are, 
accordingly, three prominent and well-defined points of 
view in which the mind may be contemplated, viz., the 
Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will ; otherwise ex- 
pressed by the phrases intellectual, sensitive or sen- 
tient, and voluntaey states of the mind. Whateyet txvsJtj 
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and appropriately belongs to the intellect, has something 
peculiar and characteristic of it which s^uts it out from 
the domain of the sensibilities ; and whatever has the na- • 
ture of E Tolition, has a position apart both from the intel- 
lectual and the sentient This is a fundamental arrange- 
ment, which, when properly and fully carried out and 
applied, includes the whole souL To the one or the other 
of these general heads, everything involved in our men- 
tal existence may be referred. In fully exhausting, there- 
fore, these topics, we may justly count upon having com- 
pleted the exploration of ike mental constitution. 

^ 31. Evidence of the general arrangement from contcioueneaa. 

The general arrangement which has been spoken of, 
viz., into the intellectual, sentient, and voluntary states 
of ihe mind, appears to be susceptible of abundant illus- 
tration and proof. It is not our intention, however, to 
enter into the discus^on of its correctness at much lencth ; 
but merely to indicate, as briefly as possible, some or the 
grounds on which it has been made ; premifdng, at the 
saime time, that the whole of this work, while it is based 
in a good degree on this fundamental division, will be 
found to furnish incidental evidence throughout of its truth. 

In proof of the propriety of the general arrangement in 
question, we may refer, in the first place, to Conscious- 
ness. In doing this we are, of course, obliged to presume 
that the reader understands what is meant by me t^rm 
consciousness ; and that he assents to the truth, so readity 
and generally acknowledged, that we have much of our 
knowledge of the mind by its aid. Mental philosophers 
assure us that we are enabled, by means of consciousness, 
to ascertain what thought and feeling are in themselves, 
and to distinguish them from each other. And if we are 
not willing to depend upon the information thus given us, 
if we reject its authority m the hopes of finding something 
more certain, we shall only be involved in greater difl£ 
culty ; in the language of Condillac on this very subject, 
" we stray from a point which we apprehend so clearly 
that it can never lead us into error."* But if it be true 
that the existence and distinctive character of the mental 

* Origin of Knowledge, pt. i., ch. i. 
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actsaremflide known^ in a good degree at least, by c<m- 
ciousness, and that we may justly^ and oonfiklently rely on 
its testimony, we naturally inquire, What does it teacn in 
the present case ? And, in answering this question, we 
may safely appeal to any person's recollections, and ask. 
Whether he has ever be^ in dan^ of confoimding a 
mere perception, a mere thought, either with desires and 
emotions on the one hand, or-withyoHtions on the other 1 
Does not his consciousness assure him that the mental 
states, which we thus distinguish by these different terms, 
are not identical; that the one class is not the other; that 
they as actually differ from each oth r as association does 
from belief, or ima^ation from memory? — ^It may be 
objected, howeyer, ttiat we find oursehres perplexed and 
at a loss to explain, by any statement in words, the pre- 
cise difference m this case, whateyer that difference maj 
actually be. We readily admit the fact impUed in this 
objection, but without amnitting that it has any weight as 
proof against the distinction in question. No simple no- 
tion or feeling whateyer is susceptible of a definition, of 
an explanation by mere words alone. And it cannot be 
expected of anyflimg, whose own nature we cannot ex- 
plain by words, that we can fully explain by a mere yer- 
bal statement its difference firom other things. 

It would seem, therefore, that we may rest in this inqui- 
ry upon men's consciousness ; not of one merely, but of 
any and all men. The understanding stands apart fix)m 
the rest. The will also has its separate and appropriate 
position. We may, at least, assert with frdl confidence, 
that no one is in danger of confoundbg yoMons with in- 
tellections ; that is to say, with the mere notions of the 
understanding. On this point there is certainly a general 
agreement. And yet our consciousness, if we will but 
attend to its intimations with proper care, will probably 
teach us, that the nature of a volition more nearly ap- 
proaches that of a purely intellectual act than it does the 
distinctive nature of emotions and desires. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that volitions may have aroused and excited 
antecedents, and may thus be very closely connected with 
the various affections ; but in themselves they are cold 
and unimpassioned ; they are purely executive or manda- 

VoL. L— E 
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tory, and are as olmously free from any actual impregna- 
tion of appetite, 8entiment,or desire, as tbe most ah£act 
and callous exercises of the intellect 

i 38. ETidtoM of Um mna from tonnt fotmd in diffoMiit lii^igw. ' 

We are enabled fmiher to throw some lis^ on Um 
subject from a consideration of the terms whicsb are foond 
in various langua^ Eveiy language is, in some, im- 
portant sense, a nurvor of the mind. Something may bs 
teamed of the tendency of the mental operadoosy not ctij 
from the form or structure of language in fl;eDera]» but 
even from the import of particular terms. I^ere can be 
no hesitation in saying that eveiy language has ifs dis- 
tinct terms, expressive of the threefold view of the mind 
under consideration, and which are constantly used wiUi 
a distmct and appropriate meaning, and without being 
interchanged wim e»ch other, as if they wore qrnony- 
mous. In other words, there are terms in all languages 
(meaning those, of course, which are spoken by natioos 
somewhat advanced in mental culture) which correspond 
to the English terms orrELLEcr, sensibiutiss, wux^ If 
such terms are generally found in lang^uages differing 
from each other in form and in meaning, it is certainly a 
strong circumstance in proof that the distinction wbich 
we propose to establish actually exists. On the supposi- 
tion of its havinff no existence, it seems impossible to e& 
plain the fact uat men should so universally ag^ree in' 
making it If, on the other hand, it does exist, it is rea^ 
sonable to suppose that it exists for some purpose ; and, 
existing for some purpose, it must, of course, bec^une 
known ; and, b^ng known, it is naturally expressed in 
lan^^e, the same as any other object of Imowledge. 
And this is what we find to be the case. So that we 
may consider the expression to be an evidence of the 
fact ; the sign, an mtunation and evidence of the reality 
of the thing signified. 

^ 88. E?idence from incidental remarks in writers. 

We now pass to other sources of evidence on this siib* 
ject. No small amoimt of knowledge, bearing upon the 
capabilities and the character of tbe human mind, may be 
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gathered from the incidental remarks of writers of care- 
ful observation and good sense. And accordingly, if we 
find remarks expressive of mental distinctions repeatedly 
made by such, men, when they are not formally and pro- 
fessedly treating of the mind, it furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption that such distinctions actually exist Their tes- 
timony is given under circumstances the most favourable 
to an unbiased opinion; and ought to be received into 
the vast amount of evidence, drawn fi-om a great variety 
of sources, which goes to illustrate the true nature of the 
soul. The popular author of literary Hours has riven, 
in one of h^ Works, an interesting biographical sketch 
of Sir Richard Steele. After remarking upon the incon- 
sistencies of his life, his excellent resolutions, and his fee- 
ble performances, his successive seasons of riot and of r^ 
pentance, he refers the cause of these inconsistencies to 
the feebleness of the will ; and, in doing it, he incident- 
ally, but very clearly, makes the distinction under con- 
sideration. " His inisfortune, the cause of all his errors, 
was not to have clearly seen where his deficiencies lay j 
they were neither of the head nor of the hearty but of tiie 
volition. He possessed the wish, but not the power of 
volition, to carry his purposes into execution."* As we 
are not at liberty to suppose that so respectable a writer 
employs words without meaning, he must be regarded as 
intending to make the distinction which has been assert- 
ed to exist. 

In Dr. Currie's well-written Life of Bums, it is assert- 
ed that the force of that remarkable poet lay in the pow- 
ers of his understanding and the sensibiKties of his heart 
And the writer not only thus clearly indicates the distinc- 
tion between the imderstanding or intellect and the heart, 
but in another passage, which undoubtedly discloses the 
key to the poet's character and conduct, he distinguishes 
both of them firom the voluntary powers. The passage 
referred to is this : " He knew his own failings ; he pre- 
dicted their consequences; the melancholy foreboding 
was not long absent from his mind ; yet his passi/ms car- 
ried him down the stream of error, and swept him over 

* Drake's Essays illustrative of the Tattler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
Yol. i.^ p. 60. 
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feet in his cfaarader lay in tlie eomparoMoe wttAmett if 
his volUiony wfaichy gov e rn i ng tbe oondnct acoonling to 
the dictates of the unid/ersUmaimg, akoe ealdtim il to be 
denominated rationaL''* 

ArecentlyyiMishedlnqimyconcenMn^ 
of Insanity, in which are yarioiis dcetches (^penonal Us- 
toiy and cnaracter that illustrate certain traits of tbe mnd, 
Iu» the following statement: ^ Deli»iiMnta of tloB de- 
scription are, peniaps, not unable to diBting|iiish betwea 
what is right and what is wrong ; but theur will is not 
governed by their tmifefvtomlinjf, and Ihe^ want fhe pow- 
er of restraining themselves fnmi that wmcfa, when com- 
nutted, they are afraid to reflect upon. Their toiU re- 
mains'^ but it springs fr(»n depraved fatfolMMw and emuh 
tions^ or from passions inordinate and unrestrained.'^ 

A celebrated writer, in ^ving directions to Ins eon ai 
to the maimer of conducting negotiatkms with ihrciffa 
ministers, makes use of the foUowins; language : ^n 
you engage his hearty you have a fair chance fiur '"Twrnng 
upon his tmderstanding and determining his wiUJ'X Thn 
writer, as well as many others, employs the nuxre oommon 
term heart to express the sensibilities ; and he evidently 
uses language as if thare were a known and admitted 
distinction between the intellectual, sentient, and volun- 
taiy parts of our nature ; since he speaks of the control 
or regulation of the understanding as being, in the case 
under consideration, subsequent to the poesesnon of tibe 
hedrt, and the determination of the will as subsequent to 
both, or, at least, as not identical with them. 

We might multiply passages of this kmd to almoat maj 
extent, if our Umits would permit it And these pasea- . 
^es, if the distinction for which we contend does not ex- 
ist, must obviously convey erroneous ideas. This we can- 
not well suppose. On tne contrary, we have not the least 
doubt that they express a great and important fact in our 
mental constitution ; a t^ct which is at the basis of all 

* Carrie's Life of Burnt, Philadelphia ed., p. 62. 
t Conoliy's Inquiries concerning the Indications of Insanity, &c., 
Lond. ed., p. 454. 
t Chesterfield, XiOnd. ed., vol. iii., p. 137. 
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true philosophy of the mind. A single extract more iBrom 
Shal^peare (Hamlet, Act i., Sc. ii.) will close this topic 

<* It shows a toiU most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unfortified — 
An understanding simple and unschoolM." 

^ 34. Further proof from various writers on the mind. 

The distinction in question has also been fully recog- 
msed by various distinguished writers on the mind. The 
following passage is to be found in Mr. Locke : ^^ Thus, 
by a due consideration^ and examining any good proposed, 
it is in our power to raise our desires in a due proportion 
to the value of that good, whereby, in its turn and place, 
it may come to work upon the vnlly and be pursued. For 
good, though appearing, and allowed ever so great, yet, 
till it has raised desires m our minds, and thereby made 
us uneasy in its want, it reaches not our wills,^^* Here 
the threefold division in question is distinctiy recognised. 
The due consideration and examining which are spoken 
of, imply an act of the intellect ; the de^es, which are 
subsequently raised, are appropriately ascribed to the sen- 
sibilities ,• and these last are followed by an act of the 
other part of our nature, viz., the will. 

Mr. Hume, in his Dissertation on the Passions, has the 
following passage, which is clear enough in its import 
without comment : " It seems evident tiiat reasouy in a 
strict sense, as meaning the judgment of truth and false- 
hood, can never, of itself, be any motive to the vnll, and 
can have no influence but so far as it touches some pas^ 
sion or affection,'^ 

In the Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natu- 
ral Religion, ascribed to Lord Kames, is a passage as fol- 
lows : " He hath appetites and passions which prompt 
him to their respective gratifications ; but he is imder no 
necessity of bhndly submitting to their impulse. For 
reason hath a power of restramt. It suggests motives 
from the cool views of good and evil. He deliberates 
upon these. In consequence of his deliberation, he choos* 
eth ; and here, if anywhere, lies our liberty." 

Among writers more recent, who have insisted on this 

* Essay on the Understanding, bk. ii., ch. zzi., ^ 46. 
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distinction "with much eamestneas and clcameeBj we may 
mention Sir James Macintosh. In some strictures on Br. 
Price's Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, he 
has occasion to make a remark, the suhstance of which 
had been ^yen before, and is repeated afterward, ** that 
no perception or judgment, or other unmixed act of the 
understandings merefy as such, and without the agency 
of some intermediate emo^tbn, can affect the mtt.*^ 

A writer of our own country, who has furnished some 
valuable contributions to a Imowledge of our mmtal 
structure, expresses himself thus : ^ Wny do not philoso- 
phers consider all the operations of the understanding and 
the affections as constituting but one general class of op- 
erations, and as belonging to one facuSy ? The reason is, 
they see no similarity between intellectiud perceptions and 
affections. A perception is not a feeling dther of pleas- 
ure or pain, nor a desire. And pleasure, and pain, and 
desires, they clearly see, are not perceptions. Hence class- 
ing them together would be improper, and create confu- 
sion. It would be confounding things which differ, and 
destroying all those distinctions which are necessary to 
the acquirement of scientific knowledge. For a person 
has no more than a confused notion of thin^ who does 
not make distinctions where there are dmerences, or 
point out the difference between one thing and another. 
As perceptions and affections generically differ, philoso- 
phers have distinguished them, and formed than into <2t9- 
tinct classes; and so they have admitted the existence of 
two faculties. And for the same reason they admit two, 
they ought to grant there are three faculties. For, when 
we attend to me affections and to volitions, it is evident 
there is a generic difference between them. It is evident 
that pain, pleasure, and desires are not volitions; and 
have no sinularitv to those voluntary exertions which pro- 
duce effects on the body, and in other things around us. 
For these affections do not immediately produce any ex- 
ternal effects ; they are effects themselves produced by the 
heart, and are either virtuous or vicious. For it has been 
shown, that vice and virtue belong to the heart only, and 

* General View of the Progreia of Ethical Philosophy, p. 157. 
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its operations or affections. There is, therefore, no more 
propriety in classing the affections and volitions together, 
than in making but one class of the affections and percep- 
tions. The affections and volitions so wideljr dififer, that 
they naturally divide themselves into two dii^inct general 
classes."* 

It would be easy here, as in the case of writers not pro- 
fessedly and formally treating of mental philosophy, to 
multipfy pasages of the same import fiom numerous oth- 
er inquirera into the mind, if it were thought necessary. 
The view thus taken by English and Amencan writers is 
sustained by judicious metaphysicians of other countries, 
of which our limits will permit us to give only a single 
passage as an instance. The writer, after some remarks 
on the origin of the desires, hopes, and fears, proceeds as 
follows : ^' Ces affections internes sont ce que nous nom- 
mons sentimens, Ds difierent des sensations, en ce que les 
sensations ont leur source directement dans l'exterieur,tan- 
dis que les sentimens sont produits en nous seulement k 
I'occasion de Pexterieur, soit qu'il nous affecte actuelle- . 
ment, soit qu'il nous ait precedemment affect^s. Us re- 
semblent aux sensations, en ce que, comme elles. Us sont 
independans de notre volerUif et non susceptible d'etre 
produits ou empeches par nous. Qui pent, en effet, de^ 
sireTj esperery craindre a volante ?"t 

^ 35. Classification of the intellectual states of the mind. 

For the reasons which have been given, we find our- 
selves authorized, in the first place, in arranging the states, 
exercises, or acts of the mind (for these terms, the most 
general we can employ, will apply to all of these classes), 
imder the three general heads of Intellectual, Sensitive or 
Sentient, and Voluntary. Our intellectual states of mind,' 
together with their corresponding susceptibilities or pow- 
ers, will first come imder consideration. On looking at- 
tentively, however, at the intellectual part of our nature, 
we readily discover that the results which are to be at- 
tributed to it are susceptible of a subordinate classification, 

* Burton's Essays on Metaphysics, Ethics, and Theology, p. 92. 
f De La Libert^ et de ses Differens Modes, par Auguatin-Fran^ois 
Th6ry. 
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viz., into INTELLECTUAL Of INTELLECTIVE STATES of Exter< 

nsd, and those of Internal origin. 

It is presumed, that, on a uttle examination^ this dis- 
tinction will be sufficiently obvious. If the mind were 
insulated and cut off from the outward worlds or if there 
were no such outward world, could we feel," or see, or 
hear? All those mental affections which we express 
when we speak of the diversities of taste and touen, of I 
sound and sight, are utterly dependant on the existence 
and presence of something which is exterior to the intel- 
lect itself. But this cannot be said of what is expressed 
bv the words truth, falsehood, opinion, intelligence, cause, 
obligation, effect, and numerous creations of the intellect 
of a like kind. 

It is worthy of remark, that the subordinate classifica- 
tion which is now proposed to be made did not escape, in 
its essential characteristics, the notice of verv ancient wri- 
ters. We have tiie authority of Cudwortn,* that those 
intellectual states which have an internal orij^, bore 
amone the Ghreeks the name of noebiata, thougm or tn- 
teUedums; while those of external ori^n were called 
aisthemata, sensations. Although this classification, the 
grounds of which cannot fail readily to present them- 
selves, has been recognised and sanctioned, in some form 
or other, by numerous writers on the human mind, it is 
probable that some future opportunity will be found more 
fiJly to explain and defend it ; the objections which have 
sometimes been made will not be overlooked ; and it will 
readily be perceived, that we •shall be better prepared for 
this proposed explanation, after having considered the re- 
lation which the mind sustains to the external world ly 
means of the senses, and analyzed the knowledge which 
has its origm in that source. 

* Cudvorth'i Immutable Morality, bk. i\r.| ch. i. 
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CHAPTERL 

ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL. 
(f 36. Connexion of the mind wilh the material worid. 

The human mind has a nature and principles of its own ; 
but, at the same time, it cannot properly oe said that it is 
entirely independent in its action ; that is to say, it un- 
doubte^y has a connexion, more or less intimate and im- 
portant, with other things. An entire separation of the 
soul and its action from eveiTthing else is merely a suppo- 
sition, an hjypothesis, which » not realized in our present 
state of bem^. What the soul will be in a future state 
of existence, is, of course, another inquiry. It is possible 
that it may be disburdened, more than it is in this life, of 
connexions and dependencies, and will possess more free- 
dom and energy ; out it seems to be our appropriate busi- 
ness at present to examine it as we find it nere. 

Whatever Providence may have in reserve for us in a 
friture state, it is obvious that in our present existence it 
has designed and established an intimate connexion be- 
tween the soul and the material world. We have a wit? 
ness oS this in the mere fact of the existence of an exter- 
nal creation. Was all this vii^ble creation made for no- 
thing 1 Are the flowers, not only of the wilderness, but of 
the cultivated place, formed merely to waste their sweet- 
nessontheair? Are all those vaneties of pleasing sounds 
that come forth from animate and inanimate nature, utter- 
ed and breathed out in vain ? Can we permit ourselves 
to suppose, that the symmetry of form everywhere exist- 
ing in the outward world, the relations and aptitudes, the 
beauties of proportion, and the decorations of colours, ex- 
ist without any object 1 And yet this must be so, if there 
be no connexion between the soul of man and outward 
objects. What would be proportion, what would be col- 
our, what would be harmony of sound without the soul, 
to which they are addressed, and from which they are ac- 
knowledged to derive their efficacy 7 Where there is.no 
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soul, where there is a deprivation and want of the con* 
scious spirit, there is no sight, no hearing, no touch, no 
sense of beauty. Everything depends on ibe mind ; die 
senses are merely the medium of communication, the con- 
ditions and helps of the perceptions, and not the peroe^ 
tions thcinsehre& — ^With such considerations we jamr 
what has been said, that Providence dengned, and that it 
has established an intimate connexion between the sod 
and the material world. 

And there is another train of thought wluch leads to 
the same conclusion. On any other supposition than the 
existence of such a connexion, we cannot account for that 
nice and costly apparatus of the nerves and orgrans of 
sense with which we are furnished. Although we be- 
hold on every side abundant marks of the Creator's good- 
ness, we may safely say he does nothing in vain* The 
question, then, immediately recurs. What is the meaning 
of the expenditure of the Divine goodness in the fcnrma* 
tion of the eye, in the windings and ingenions construc- 
tion of the ear, and in the diffusion of the sense of tonchl 
We cannot give a satisfactory answer to this question, ex- 
cept on the ground that there is a designed and established 
connexion ^tween the mind and the material world. If 
we admit the enstence of this connexion, eveiything is 
at once explained. 

^ 37. Of th« origin or beginningi of knowledge. 

The Creator, therefore, established the relation between 
mmd and matter ; and it is a striking and important fact, 
that, in this connexion of the mental and material world, 
we are probably to look for the commencement Of the 
mind's activity, and for the beginnings of knowledge* 
The soul, considered in its relation^ip to external nature, 
may be compared to a stringed instrument Regarded in 
itself, it is an invisible existence, having the capacity and 
elements of harmony. The nerves, the eye, and the 
senses generally are the chords and artificial framework 
which God has woven round its unseen and unsearchable 
essence. This living and curious instrument, which was 
before voiceless and silent, sends forth its sounds of har^ 
mony as soon as it is swept by outward influences. But 
this, it will be noticed, is a general statement ; the mean- 
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IF ing may not be perfectly obvious, and it will be necessa- 
ii ly to descend to some particulars. 

There are certain elementary notions, which seem to 
I be inyolved in, and inseparable from, our very existence, 
r such as self, identity, &c. The supposition would be 
E highly unreasonable that we can exist for any length of 
I time without posses^g them. It is certain that these 
! notions are among the earliest which men form ; and yet 
cautious and judicious inquirers into the mind have ex- 
[ pressed the opinion, that even these do not arise except 
i subsequently to an impression on the organs of sense. 
Speaking of a being, whom, for the ss^e of illustration, 
he supposes to be po^essed of merely the two senses of 
hearing and smellmg, Mr. Stewart makes this remark : 
*^ Let us suppose, then, a particular sensation to be exci- 
ted in the mmd of such a bein^. The moment this hap- 
pens, he must necessarily acquire the knowledge of two 
tacts at once ; that of the existence of the sensation^ and 
that of his (yum existence as a sentient being."* This lan- 
guage clearly implies, that the notions of existence and 
of person or self are attendant upon, and subsequent to, 
an affection of the mind, caused by an impression on the 
senses. In his Essays he still more clearly and deciidvely 
advances the opinion, that the mind is originally brought 
into action through the medium of the senses, and that hu- 
man knowledge nas its origin in this way. — ^^ All our sim- 
ple notions," he says (Essay iii.), " or, m other words, all 
the primary elements of our knowledge, are either pre- 
sented to the mind immediately by the powers of conscious- 
ness and perception, or they are gradually imfolded in the 
exercise of the various faculties which characterize the hu- 
man understanding. According to this view of the sub- 
ject, the sum total of our knowledge may undoubtedly 
be said to originate in sensation, inasmuch as it is by im- 
pressions from without that consciousness is first awaken- 
ed, and the different faculties of the understanding put in 

action."! 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, toI. i., ch. i. — See also ^ 5 of 
this Work. 

t Views similar to those of Mr. Stewart are maintained by Be Geran- 
do, in a Memoir entitled, De la Generation dee Connoieaneee Humainee, 

Vol. L— F 



Perhaps Hub subject, bowerer, wH J ww iji 
some degree of doubt; and we have meiely to snr, 
of the various opinions which have faeca adTttnoea k 
qpectto it, we give the prefeieoce to that wUioh hM T 
referred to, as supjported by Stewart, De GcrandOf 
other judidous writers, without anj diapoMtion to i 
its infaUibUitqr* The mmd ajqpeais at its cgMliou tQ 
merely an existence, mvohing certain prinoqilei^ndtt 
dued with certain powers, but dqpendbmt fior the fint^ 
originid devdopement of those' minciiAea and tte a 
dse of those powers on the condDtion of an outwaidi 
presnon. But, after it has once been broagjhfcinltoacti^ 
it finds new sources of thought and feeBiig in ifarilf 



^ 38. Oar first knowledge in general of a iii$tMDil 4« otaiMl. a^ 

If we know not how a single leaf is fammftdj and m\ 
ba£9ed when we attempt to explain the gmwdi even cf i 
blade of grass, it is not surprising that We abKmld hSid 
absolute certainty in explaiisin^ the first jcause of. 4* 
mind's action, and the history ofthe first feeKiig to wtU 
it gives birth. But, whatever may be true of. the fai 
mental exercise, whether its existence be dcpeodant oi 
the condition of some external impresEOon on llie peoM 
or not, it may be shown beyond aoubt, that, dnrinff the 
early period of life, the connexion of the mmd.vdui flie 
material world is particularly close, and that fieur the great- 
er portion of its acts and feelings can be traced to tfait 
source* 

L — ^What has been said will, in the first place, be firand 
agreeable to each one's individual experience. If we 
look back to the early periods of life, we dtsoover not 
merely that our ideas are then comparatively fisw in num- 
ber, but that far the ^eater proportion of them are aw- 
gested by external objects* xhey are forced upon muj 
our immediate wants ; they have relation to what 'We 
ourselves see, or hear, or touch ; and only a small proper-. 
tion are internal and abstract As we advance ia yeaiSi 
susceptibilities and powers of the mind are brought into 
exercise, which have a less intimate connexion wim things 
external; and thoughts from within are more rapidr|r 
multiplied than firom without. We have in some meaa* 
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ure exhausted that which is external ; and as the mind, 
awakened to a love of knowledge and a ccmsciousnesB of 
its own powers, has at last been brought fully into action 
by means of repeated affections of the senses, a new world 
(as yet in some degree a terra incoqnita) projects itself 
upon our attention, where we are called upon to push our 
researches and gratify our curiosity^ — ^This is the general 
experience, the testimony which each one can give for 
himself. 

In the second place, what has been said finds con- 
firmation in what we observe of the progress of the mind 
in infants and children generally. The course of things 
which we observe in them agrees with what our personal 
consciousness and rem^nbrance, asiar back as it goes, en- 
ables us to testify with no little confidence in our own case. 
No one can observe the operations of the mind in infants 
and children, without being led to believe that the Cre- 
ator has instituted a connexion between the mind and 
the material world, and that the greater portion of our 
eariy knowledge is from an outward source. 

To the infant its nursery is the world. The first ideas 
of the human race are its particular conceptions of its 
nurse and mother; and the origin and history of all its 
notions may be traced to its animal wants, to the light 
that breaks in fi-om its window, and to the few objects in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the cradle and hearth. 
When it has become a few years of age, there are other 
sources of information, other fountains of thought, but 
they are still external and materiaL The chOd then 
learns the topography of his native village ; he explores 
the margin of its river, ascends its flowering hills, and 
penetrates the seclusion of its valleys. His mind is full 
of activity ; new and exalting views crowd upon his per- 
ceptions ; he beholds, and hears, and handles ; he won- 
ders, and is delighted. And it is not till after he has 
grasped the elements of knowledge, which the outward 
world gives, that he retires within himself, compares, rea- 
sons, and seeks for causes and effects. 

It is in accordance with what has now been stated of 
the tendencies of mmd in children, that we generally find 
them instructed by means of sensible objects^ or by pic- 
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tures of such objects. WhmtbevtetdMn.JBakejMik 
stract statement to them of an adioQ or eraat^ ^^ 
not understand it; they listen to it with an •npa a n i 
of confusion and vacancy^ fixr the piooeii ip mkCmbled^ 
against nature. But show them the otgecfcft thonHii^' 
or a faithfid picture of them, and intopvet yoar afaslia 
expressions by a reference to the object or pictim^ m 
they are ofasonred to learn with rajpdity and pleMOW. 
The time has not yet arrived for md Ruringing n^ mi 
growth of thoughts of an internal and anatract origisb 

^ 89. Farther proof of the b^guminse of knowladlfs ftom'SKlnMl 

caosei. 

In the third place, the history of language ia a stanof 
raoof of the ccnrectness of the position, that thus nindi 
first brought into action l^ means of the spnifitj andao* 
quires its earliest knowledge firom that aooxoe. At fidt 
words are few in number, corresponding to the linaitid 
extent of ideas. The vocabulary of savage tribee Ohon^ 
for example, which inhabit the American continent) is^ is 
general, exceedingly limited* The growth of a laogiuM^ 
corresponds to the m>wth of mind; it extends itaeif% 
the increased number and power of its words, nearly oi 
exact correspondence with the multiplication and the 
increased complexity of thought Now the history of 
all language teaches us, that words, which were invent- 
ed and brought into use one after another, in tlie gradu- 
al way just mentioned, were first employed to expresi 
external objects, and afterward were used to cum es i 
thoughts of an internal origin. Some writer remailK% 
that among the Boschuanas of South Afirica, who live in 
a parched and arid country, the word fxjlo, which literally 
agnifies raifiy is the only term they have to expreai a 
blessing or blessings. But there may be blessings mtcmal 
as well as externsQ ; goods and joys of the mind as wdl 
as of the body ; still, in the language of these AfiicattL 
it is all rain; the blessings of hope, and peace, and 
friendship, and submission, and all other modes of intel- 
lectual and sentient good, are nothing but rain. 

There are thousands of instances of tfiis kind. Almoat 
all the words in every language eiqpressive of the suscep- 
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tibiUties and ^operations of the mind, may be clearly 
shown to have had an external origin and application 
before they were applied to the mind. To oaagine, in its 
literal signification, implies the forming of a picture ; to 
niFREss conveys the idea of leaving a stamp or mark, 
as the seal leaves its exact likeness or stamp on wax ; to 
BEFLECT literally means to turn back, to go over the 
ground a^ain, &c These words cannot be applied to 
the mind m the literal sense ; the nature of the mmd will 
« not admit of such an application ; the inference there- 
fore is, that they first had an external application. Now 
if it be an established truth, that all language has a pri- 
mary reference to external objects, and that there is no 
term esqpressive of mental acts which was not originally 
expressive of something material, the conclusion woula 
seem to be a fair one, that the part of our knowledge, 
which has its rise by means of the senses, is, as a general 
statement, first in origin. And the more so, when we 
combine with these views the considerations which have 
been previously advanced. 

■ • 

^ 40. The same subject further illnstrated. 

And, in the fourth place, it is not too much to say, that 
all the observations which have been made on persons 
who,£rc»n their birth, or at any subsequent period, have 
been deprived of any of the senses, and all the extraor- 
dinary facts which have come to our knowledge having 
a beaming on this inquiry, go strongly in favour of the 
views which have been given.-^It appears, for instance,^ 
fi*om the observations wnich have been made in regard 
to persons who have been deaf until a particular period, 
and then have been restored to the power of hearing, 
that they never previously had those ideas which natursJhr 
come in by that sense. If a person has been bom blind, 
the result is the same ; or if having the sense of ^ht, it 
has so happened that he has never seen any colours of a 
particular description. In the one case he has no ideas 
of colours at all, and in the other only of those colours 
which he has seen. — ^It may be said, perhaps, that this is 
what might be expected, and merely proves the senses to 
be a source of knowledge, without necessarily invplying 

F3 



tiie priority of that knowledge to iriiat JfatM anintai 
origin. But then obierve tbe penons x e fa ar ed . to « U 
flirflier, and it will be fbund^as a general ^T*inifmt <hl 
the powers of their minds have not beeamfalded; ftf 
lay wrapped up, in a great measurei in their odg^bnl d» 
ness ; no inwwd lieht ^rings vsp to immpfn i aat ie Sir fti{ 
absence of that which, in other cases^ bantai in tBomh 
outward worid. This circumstance eyidentlj tandi k 
confirm the principle we are endeaToarinp; to iilwrtialm 

Of those extraordinary instances to mich wedDaU 
as having thrown some light on the histoiy of oar kiA*\ 
lectual acquintions, is the account wluch k ff^n m Ai 
Memoirs of the French Academy of 8cie&CQS fisr Ai 
year 1703, of a deaf and dumb young man in fte c% 
of Chartres. At the ageof three-an£tweBljyit flohip 
pened, to the great surprise of the whole town^ Huim 
was suddenly restored to the sense of hearings and in I 
short time lie acquired the use of langna^ ^ Dffpsfdi 
tor so long a period of a sense which m '""p T rta w f 
ranks with the sight and the toudi, unable to faola oa» 
munion with his ^ow-beings by means of orid or wii^ 
ten language, and not partiodariy compelled^ as lie lud 
every care taken of him by his mends and rrlatioML ^ 
bring his faculties into exercise, the powers of his nnnd 
remained without having opportumty to unfoild dusttk- 
sdves. Being examined by some men of discemmeBl^it 
was found that he had no idea of a Gk>d, of a Bodlf ct 
the moral merit or demerit of human actions; and wbtt 
might seem to be yet more remarkable, he knew not 
what it was to die ; the agonies of dissolution, the grief 
of friends, and the ceremonies of interment b^ng to lusi 
inexplicable mysteries. 

Here we see how much knowlec^ a person iwaa de- 
prived of merely by his wanting the smgle sense of 
hearing ; a proof that the senses were designed by our 
Creator to be the first source of knowledge, and tbat 
without them the fticulties of the soul would never V>^w^TOf 
operative. 

Ml* Subject illuitrated from the case of James Mitchell. 

But the forgoing is not the only instance of thiseort 
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Mrhkh ingmous men have noticed and recorded. In 
the Transactkms of the Royal Society at Edinburgh 
(Vol. vii^ pt 1) is a Memoir communicated by Dugald 
otewart, which gives an account of James Mitchell, a boy 
bom deaf and blind. The history of this lad, who la- 
boured under the uncommon affliction of this double dep- 
liration, illustrates and confirms all that has been above 
stated. He made what use he could of the only senses 
"wbich he possessed, those of touch, taste, and smell, and 
, gained fitxn them a number of ideas. It was a proof 
of the diligence with which he employed the limited 
means which were given him, that he hady-^by the sense of 
touchy thoroughly explored the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of tibe house where he lived, for hundreds of yards. 
But deprived of saght, of hearing, and of intercourse by 
speech, it was very evident to those who observed him, 
as might be e3q)ected, that his knowledge was in amount 
exceedingly smalL He was destitute of those perceptions 
which are appropriate to the particular senses of which 
' he was deprived ; and also of many other notions of 
an internal origin, which would undoubtedly have arisen 
if the powers of the mind had previously been rendered 
fully operative bv means of those assistances which it 
usually receives from the bodily organs. — Such instances 
as these, however they may at first appear, are extremely 
important They fiiniish us with an appeal, not to mere 
speculations, but to fact And it is only by checking 
undue speculation, and by recurring to facts, that our 
progress in this science will become sure, rapid, and de- 
tghtfiiL* 

§ 42. Illustration from the case of Caspar Hauser. 

There is a recent instance, perhaps more decisive than 
has ever before occurred, and as melancholy as it is deep- 
ly interesting. We refer to the case of (Jaspar Hauser. 
It appears, from all that can be gathered on the subject, 
that this unfortunate lad was from infancy confined m a 

* The statements concerning the young man of Chartres are particu- 
larly examined in Condillac's Essay on the Origin of Knowledge, at 
Section fourth of Part first. The interesting Memoir of Stewart has 
recently been republished in the third Tolume of his Elements of the 
Phi]oto{^y of the Human Mind. * 
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low and small apartment, wbksfa he mmmtimm cdcdi 
ca^e. No light ever entered tins Ihde pnon* liDlh 
r^ase in the seventeenth year of his age» hcs nmw «t 
the sl^, nor the pleasant light of day/nor efcir pcnovri 
any difference between day and mght WlieAefiBr II 
awoke from sleep, which was ffenoaDy KXiiid afld.i{ 
stated intervals, he found a loaf of bread, and a pitak 
er of water near him. Sometimes the water was nmal 
widi opium or some othet intoxicating dxiq;; Under fli 
influence of this mixture, which was occavoiialtjF pii$ 
him, he was suddenly cast into a profiiund AmAet; 'ad 
when he afterward awoke, he found that he had a dM 
shirt on, and that his nails had been cut He nerer alV 
the face of the nian who changed his clothing aadhiODi^ 
him his food and drink. The only obvecte wMch hi^M 
to amuse himself with were two wooden' hones and sef> 
eral ribands. These horses he believed to have a degM 
of life and senidbilitjr. I£s only occupaiUm was to mM 
fhem backward and forward by his Ade; and tr> tie fte 
ribands upon them in various positions. While in his ft* ' 
tie prison he never heard a human voice, nor any oQis 
sound except what he himself made in playing with Ui 
Uttle wooden companions. Thus it was m a sditnde and 
inactivity little less than that of the grave, he spent hb 
infancy, childhood, and youth. . ? 

But it is imnecessary to go into all the particolais of 
this unfortunate young man's history. When he was re» 
leased from his confinement in the year 1828, he was,lM 
nearly as could be ascertained from the structure and de^ 
velopements of his body, about 17 years of age.-^— And 
what was the condition of his mind 1 He had no knowt 
edge of language, excepting a few words, to which he 
3eems to have attached scarcely any meanizig. When h^ 
appeared, helpless and alone, in the streets of Nurem- 
berg, the common questions of the police officers were pint 
to mm. What is your name ? What is ypur busmeast 
Whence came you ? But he had no perception of fheir 
import He heard without understanding; he saw with- 
out perceiving ; the tears stood in his eye ; unintelligible 
sounds and sorrowful moans burst from bis lips. He was 
entirely ignorant of all the common objects and oceuireft* 
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ces of nature, and of all the usud customs and conve- 
niences of life. like the blind boy couched by Chesel- 
den for the cataract, he was incapable of estimating the 
true direction and distance of things. The objects which 
were presented to his notice affected him as they do an 
infant or a httle child. He endeayoured, for instance, 
to lay hold o£ all bright and glittering objects just as a 
child does ; and when he could not reach them, or was 
forbidden to touch them, he cried. He was attracted by 
the brightness of an object ; but he seemed incapable oi 
distinguishing one object from another. When objects 
were brought very near to him, he generally gazed at 
them with a stupid look, which only in particular instan- 
ces was expressive of curiosity and astonishment He 
could not distinguish animated things from inanimate ; 
but ascribed a degree of life to alL He had no ideas of 
&mily, of relationship and friendship, and would often 
ask for an explanation of what is meant by mother, broth- 
er, and sister. He had no moral or religious ideas ; and 
even the sentiments o£ modesty and shame, so deeply im- 
planted in the human breast and so easily called into ac- 
tion, seem never to have been excited in his bosom. In 
a word, his mind was essentially an imintelligent blank; 
and this merely because it had been shut out from any 
connexion with the outward world of men and nature. 
No basis had been laid for its operations ; the power des- 
tined to bring it into action had never touched it ; it was 
like some desert place of earth, where the sun never 
shcme, and the breeze never blew, and the rain never de- 
scended, that presents to the eye of the beholder one un- 
varied surface of arid and withering desolation. 

^ 43. Of connatural or innate knowledge. 

The considerations of this chapter naturally bring us 
upon the question of innate or connatural knowledge. It 
was fonnerly maintained by certain writers, that there are 
in the minds of men ideas and propositions which are 
not acquired or taught at any time or in any way, but 
are coetaneous with the existence of the mind itself, being 
wrought into, and inseparable from it. It was maintain- 
ed that they are limited to no one class, neither to the 
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rich nor the poor, nodier to tlie learned nor^tttt i| 
to no clime and to no countfy, but all i 
alike. These propositions and ideas, _ 
vrith the existence of the soul, and beu» liMm 
ed at the commencement of its extstenceoy tlie 
of the Deity, were regarded as the fint princinlfli 
Imowledge, and as the rales by which men were to De pi 
ded in all their reasonings abo^t natural and wioiJotswIi 
From Ihese innate and original propontioiMy the fiBo» 
ing may be selected as specmiens of the whole : (L)fl 
the natural kind. The whole is greater Hum a fat: 
Whatever is, is : It is impossible for the same thmg tDl»| 
and not to be at the same time and in the same eense^ 
(2.) Of the moral land. Parents must be faonoufed': l» | 
jury must not be done : Contracts should be fulfilled, let 
— (3.) Of the relirious kind. There is a Ood : (3od-iili 
be worshipped : uod will approve virtue and poiuak viol 



^ 44. The doctrine of innate knowledge not eoecepttble of 

It will not be deemed necessary to spend nnich fitnem 
this subject, or to enter into any length of inveetigatioa. 
There seems to be an utter abs^ce of all satiefiictQiT cn^ 
idence, that there is in men any amount of kstawleigt 
whatever answering to this description. The pnnmDeflt 
argument brought forward b]^ the supporters ot thie dofr- 
trine was this, that all maiddnd, vri&out exception, anj 
from the earliest period of our being able to form an aie- 
c|uaintance with their minds, exhibit a Imowledge of 
ideas and propositions of this kind, and that this muTOMd 
knowledge of them cannot be Accounted tor, exicent oa 
the ground of their being coetaneous with the mind^ efr 
istence, and origmally implanted in it Now if we ad« 
mit that all men are acquainted with them and aasent to 
them, this by no means proves them innate, so long as 
we can account for this acquaintance and this assent in 
-some other way. It is granted by all that the mind ex- 
ists, that it is capable of action, and that it possesses the 
power or the ability of acquiring knowledge. If, there* 
fore, in the exercise of this ability, which all adnoit it to 
have, we can come to the knowledge of what are called 
innate or connatural ideas and propositions, it is unnecei-. 
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SQury to assign to them anoth^ origin, in support of 
wmch no positive proof can be brought 

But the truth is^ that all men are not acquainted with 
the ideas and propositions in question, and especially do 
not exhibit such an acquaintance from the first dawn of 
their knowledge, as would be the case if they were con- 
natural in the mind. The supposed fact on which this 
argument is founded is a mere assumption ; it has never 
been confirmed by candid and careful inquiry, which 
ought to be done before it is made use of as proof; nor 
is it susceptible of such confirmation* 

^ 45. The doctrine tried by the idea of a Ood. 

Every enumeration of innate propositions embraces the 
following, That all men have a notion of a God ; and 
uipidoubtedly, if there be any one which has a claim to 
imiversality and early developement, it is this. But, in 
point of fact, we know that all men are not acquainted 
with this notion; the testimony of travellers among un- 
civilized nations has been given again and again, that 
there is not such a universal acquaintance. It is true that 
all men have in themselves the elements from which the 
idea may be formed; but, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of extreme depression and ignorance in which 
they are sometimes placed, there are some individuals in 
whom it is not developed; and perhaps whole tribes 
or classes of men, as some travellers have stated, in whom 
the developement is so weak, if it exists at all, as to be 
imperceptible. There is also a class of unfortunate per- 
sons to be found in civilized and Christian nations (we 
have reference to the deaf -and dumb, those in the sit- 
uation of the young man at Chartres), who will throw 
light on this subject, if men will but take the trouble to 
examine those who have in no way received religious in- 
structioiL There is reason to believe that, in many cases, 
they will be found utterly without a knowledge of their 

Creator. 

Massieu was the son of a poor shepherd in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bordeaux. Destitute from birth of the sense 
of hearing, and, as a natural consequence, of the power 
of speech, he grew up, and knew barely enough to en- 
able him to watch his father's flocks in the fields. Al- 
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thcmgh his captdty was aikenrard fbilf pi^^ 
most compreheDSiTe and qplciidid chmolsr» •§ h ms : 
tben drawn out and brought into action, Ims mfpmmk 
early life to be but little abora an idiot bttw"^ " 
he was tiJcen under the care of the bapsi wiei t 

who was able, after great labour and tutteuuUj, to ^ 

h^ degrees the slumoerinff power of m oogh t inlp dsnk 
opement and activity. Did his instrocter fluppbae tti 
Maaneu was acauainted with the notion of n GkidW 
Far from it ; he nad abundant evidence to die ooatanj 
nor did he even undertake to teach him that Tnol; idsav 
some time. He directed his attention at first to hand* 
edge more obvious and accessible in its origin^ be lal 
him, in perfect consistency with what is fo qidr oJ bjrihi- 
nature and laws of the mmd, by easy slept fiom one ds<^ 
gree of knowled^ to another, till be s ojy oae J biea ca» 
pable of embracing the glorious conce|%ion of n linl 
Cause. Then he contriv^ to arouse his afttaotion sad 
anxiety ; he introduced him to a train of fhoagfat wfaidi 
would naturally bring him to the desired reaolt; Imi bsA 
previously taught him the relation of cause and cAest) 
and on this occasdon he showed him his watch, and, bf 
signs, gave him to understand that it implied m doai^Mf ^ 
and maker ; and the same of a picture, a piece of atsla- 
ary, a book, a building, and other objects indicatife ol 
design. Then he held up before lum a chain, ahowiag 
him now one link was connected with, and dependant oi^ 
smother; in this way he introduced into the nnnd of Mas- 
sieu the complex notion of the mutual dependence and 
concatenation of causes. At last the fuU idea, the con- 
ception of a primary, self-existent, and self-energeCis 
cause, the notion of a God, came like light firom Heaven 
into his astonished and rejoicing souL He trembled, aam 
his historian; he was deeply Siected, prostrated himieif, 
and gave signs of reverence and adoration. And wben 
he arose, he uttered by signs also, for he had no otbm 
language, these beautiful words, which his instructer. dfr»' 
clared ne should never forget : Ah ! let me m to my 
father, to my mother, to my brothers, to tell mem of a 
God ; they know Him not* 

* See the work of Sicud, entiUed C<mr$ d^JnitnuHon d^un 8em4* 
Muet de NkUionee, ohap. zzv. 
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Such facts and instances settle this question ; they proye 
that the doctrine of inborn and connatural Imowledge is 
unfounded ; and may we not add, that they are in per- 
fect accordance with a well-known passage of the Apostle 
Paul : ** The invisible things of Grod, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Qodhead*'' 

4 46. The diicussion of this subject superseded and unnecessary. 

It is an additional reason for not entering with more 
fullness and particularity into this inquiry, mat the doc- 
trine of innate or connatural knowledge has been fre- 
quently discussed at length and refuted, particularly by 
^ Grassendi and Locke, and more recently by De Gerando. 
This being the case, and public sentiment at the same 
time decidedly rejecting it, it cannot be supposed that ev- 
ery writer on the human mind is called upon to introduce 
the subject anew, to go over a train of argument, and 
slay a victim already thrice slain. Let us ask, Are we 
called upon at the present day to consider and refute ev- 
ery wild notion which has ever been proposed ? On that 
ground we should not stop here ; we must follow Locke 
forther, and undertake a confutation of the doctrine of 
Malebranche, that we see all things in God ; we must fol- 
low Reid in his laboured and conclusive overthrow of the 
long-established opinion, that we know nothing of the 
material world except by means of filmy images or pic- 
tures, actually thrown ofi from outward objects, and Ic^- 
ed in the sensoriuuL But such a course will be purpose- 
ly avoided ; it would be alike toilsome and unsatisfactory; 
it would be as unreasonable as to require from every au- 
thor in Natural Philosophy a new confutation of the Al- 
chemists, and to exact from every modem astronomer a 
like renewed discomfiture of the long-ance exploded the- 
ories of the heavenly motions. Mr. Locke himself seems 
willing to admit, that the discussion does not naturally and 
necessarily make a part of Mental Philosophy ; and gives 
us clearly to understand that it holds so conspicuous a 
place in his Essay, merely firom the accidental circum- 
stance of the prevalence in his own time of the error 
which he confuted. Accordingly, when he prepared an 
Vol. L— G 
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m1)8faract or mWdgmoil of Alt ivodc ftr I^ I 

IMheque UnivenMe, be onutted the idioltt of ftel^ fc 
on innate ideas. 

Furthermore, the whole syitem of Mr. IiociDe(iiiJ 
same may be said of the views of Rod, Stawv^Dir 
rando, and Brown, who cannot be oonadevBdm At j 
inent outUnes of their doctrines as rimtiaHj 
from him) is an indirect,.but condnshre argmnai 
connatural knowledge. If the princi{dfls wriiicli 
yance be right, the doctrine of connatmal knmi 
of course, wrong, and requires no direet nfiiteliq& 

♦ 47. Fartherreiiitiktontheri.eafkiioiHrfs.liy««iofto^ 

Considering it, therefore, as setded Ifaat IlimiBmii 
natural knowledge, we recur with ii 
to the principle which has been laid down in tins 
ter, that the mind is first brought into action by Hm ^ 
mediation of tiie senses, and uat the greater put «f i 
earliest knowledge is from an external source. 11^ ep 
aiderations that have been adduced insuppoit of tUsio^'i 
trine are obvious and weighty ; they account wrift 
probability for the beginnings of thought and £MlnD|^nll 
are entirely decisive of the character of our eniiy 90f^\ 
sitions in generaL The subject, however, is sdU OMSit 
reflection, and, if it were needful, might be jilaced m o^ 
er lights. 

Let us, then, suppose a man ^tirdy cut off fiom aB 
outward material impressions, or, what is the saipe tliiift 
with his senses entirely closed. It is very dbvicniv^ 
the instances already brought forward clearly pioyei flial 
he would be entirely deprived of that vast amount of 
knowledge which has an immediate connexion "with Ae 
senses. But this is not all ; there are other ideas, whose 
connexion with the senses is less immediate, of which be 
would not fail to be deprived, by being placed in the at- 
cumstances supposed. Even if he should possess the idea 
of existence, and of himself as a thinking and ff^=mtifflt 
being (although we cannot well imagine how this should 
be, independently of some impression on the senses), still 
we have no reason to believe that he w^ld know any- 
thing of space, of motion, of the place of objects, of 
time^&c. 
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Now it vnll be noticed that these are elementary 
thoughts of CTeat importance; such as are rightly consid- 
ered essential to the appropriate action of the mind, and 
to its advancement in knowledge. What could he know 
of time without a knowledge of day and night, the rising 
and setting sun, the changes of the seasons, of some other 
of its measurements ! "Vvhat could he know of motion 
while utterly unable to form the idea of place ! And 
what could he know of place without the aid of the sen- 
ses! And, under such circumstances, what reasoning 
would he be capable of, further than to form the single 

i>ropo^tion, that his feelings, whatever they might be, be- 
onged to himself! 

£ook at the subject as we will, we must at last come to 
the jconclusk)n, that the connexion of the mind with the 
material world by means of the senses is the basis, to a 
great extent at least, of our early mental history, and the 
only key that can unlock its explanation. A dcetch of 
that part of the mind's history, without a reference to its 
reliation to matter, wovdd infalubly be found vague, imper- 
fect, and false. — ^Let it suffice, then, to add here, that man 
is what he is in fact, and what he is designed to be in 
the present life, only by means of this connexion. He 
cannot free himself m>m it if he would ; and if he should 
succeed in the attempt, it would only result in self-pros- 
tration and imbecihty. The forms of matter, operating 
through the senses, press, as it were, on the soul's secret 
power of harmony, and it sends forth the answer of its 
thought and feeling.' The material creation, where Prov- 
idence has fixed our dwelling-place, and this earthly ten- 
ement of our bodies, form the first scene of the mind's de- 
velopement, the first theatre of its exercises, where it puts 
forth and enacts the incipient part in the great drama of 
its struggles, growth, and triumphs. 
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CHAPTER n. 

SENSATION AND FERCEPTI0I7. 

4 48. Sensation a limple mental state originating in the sensM. 

In tracing the history of that portion of human thought 
which is of external origin, we have frequent occaaon to 
make use of the words Sensation and Perception. The 
term sensation is not of so general a nature as to incline 
every variety of mental state, but is limited to such as 
answer to a particular description. It does not appear 
that the usage of language would forbid our speaking of 
the feelings of warmth, and coldness, and hardness, as 
well as of ihefedings of love, and bnievolence, and an- 
ger, but it woijJd clearly forbid our usin^ the term sensa- 
tion with an application equally extensive. Its applica- 
tion is not only limited, but is fixed with a considerable 
degree of precision. 

Sensation, being a simple act or state of the mind, is 
unsusceptible of definition ; and this is one of its charac- 
teristics. As this alone, however, would not separate it 
from many other mental states, it has this peculiarity to 
distinguish it, that it is immediately succeadve to a change 
in some organ of sense, or, at least, to a bodily change of 
some kind. But it is evident that, in respect to numer- 
ous other feeling, this statement does not hold good* 
They are immediately subsequent, not to bodily impres- 
sions, but to other states of the soul itself. Hence it is^ 
that while we speak of the sensations of heat and cold, 
hardness, extension, and the like, we do not commonly 
apply this term to joy and sorrow, hatred and love, ana 
other emotions and passions. 

^ 49. All sensation is properly and truly in the mind. 

Sensation is often regarded as something having a po- 
sition, and as taking place in the body, and particiilarly in 
the organ of sense. The sensation of touch, as we seem 
to imagine, is in the hand, which is the organ of touch. 
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and is not truly internal ; the hearing is in the ear, and 
the vision in the eye, and not in the soul. But it will at 
once occur, that this supposition, however widely and gen- 
erally it may be made, is alto^eUier at variance with those 
essential notions which we nave found it necessary to 
form of matter. If the matter of the hand, of the eye, 
or ear, can have feeling in any demree whatever, there is 
no difficulty in the supposition, uiat the matter of the 
brain, or any other material substance, can put forth the 
exercises and functions of thought But, after what has 
been already said on the subject of the mind's immate- 
riality, this supposition is altogether inadmissible. All 
we can say with truth and on good grounds is, that the 
organs of sense are accessory to sensation and necessary 
to it, but the sensation or feeling itself is wholly in the 
mind. How often it is said the eye sees ; but the proper 
language is, the soul sees, for the eye is only the organ, 
instrument, or minister of the soul in visual perceptions. 

** A man," says Dr. Reid, " cannot see the satellites of 
Jupiter but by a telescope. Does he conclude from this 
that it is the telescope that sees those stars? By no 
means ; such a conclusion would be absurd. It is no less 
absurd to conclude that it is the eye that sees or the ear 
that hears. The telescope is an artificial organ of sights 
but it sees not. The eye is a natural organ of sight by 
which we see ; but the natural organ sees as little as the 
artificial" 

Among other things illustrative of the correctness of 
what has been said, mere is this consideration also. The 
opiniojQ that sensation is in the organ or some other ma- 
terial part, and not in the soul, is inconsistent with the 
fundamental and indisputable doctrine of mental identity. 
* When I say I see, I hear, I feel," says the same judi- 
cious author, " this implies that it is one and the same 
self that performs all these operations. And as it would 
be absurd to sajr that my memory, another man's imagi- 
nation, and a third man's reason, may make one individ- 
ual intelligent being, it would be equally absurd to say 
that one piece of matter seeing, another hearing, and a 
third feeling, may make one and the same percipient 
being."* 

* Rad^s JntellectuH Powers, Esitay U. 
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Although the opinioD that senflitioo 10 not in tbe 

but in the body, is unfoundedy it is not^ perfaapt, i 
sing that such a belief should have arisen. If the 
be palsied, there is no sensation of touch ; if the cv 
stopped, there is no sensation of hearing ; if the eye 
closed, there is no vision ; hence it happena, that mf 
we have these sensations, we are led to thiidr of the 
can or part of the bodily qr8t€m,withtheaflEectionoffrtil 
Uiey are connected. When we feel a pain ariauff fa 
an external cause, it is a natural, and often a usefiu » 
osity which endeavours to learn the particular place la At 
body which is affected. This, which we are genenl^ 
able to ascertiun, always arrests our attention moic « 
less. In this way we gradually form a very strong m» 
ciation, and almost unconsciously transfer the pbce «f 
the inward sensation to that outward part, vnm wlai 
we have so frequently connected it in our thoughtiL At 
though this is clearlv a mere fallacy, the circuoastaDce d 
its being a plausible and tenacious one renden it tte 
more necessaiy to guard against it 

4 50. Sensations are not images or resemblancM of dbjaetf. 

But while we are careful to assign sensatiooB their trae 
place in the mind, and to look upon what is outward in 
the body as merely the antecedents or causes of them, it 
is a matter of some consequence to ?uard against a dan- 
ger directly the reverse of that which has been remarked 
on. We are apt to transfer to the sensation, considered as 
existing in the mind, some of those qualities which bekxig 
to the external object But, in point of fact, our sensa- 
tions are by no means copies, pictures, or imi^es of out- 
ward objects ; nor are they representations of them in anj 
material sense whatever ; nor do they possess any of Ihev 
qualities. 

It is true, we often think it otherwise ; constantly oocu- 
{>ied with external objects, when in the act of contempla- 
tion we retire within the mind, we unwarily carry with us 
the form and qualities of matter, and stamp its likeness 
on the thought itself. But the thought, whatever it may 
by the constitution of our nature be the sign of^ has no 
form, and presents no image analogous to what are out- 
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ixmrdly objects of touch and aght ; nor has it form or im« 
age in any sense which we can conceive of. When, there- 
fore, we have an idea of some object as round, we are nof 
to infer, from the existence of the quaUty in the outward 
object, that the mental state is possessed of the same qual-> 
ity ; when we think of anything as extended, it is not to 
be supposed that the thought itself has extension ; when 
we behold and admire the varieties of colour, we are not 
at liberty to indulge the presumption that the inward feel* 
ings are painted over, and radiant ynth correspdndm^ 
hues. There is nothing of the kind ; and the admission 
of such a principle would lead to a multitude of errors. 

This subject is illustrated in the following manner by 
Dr. Reid, whom we have already had repeated occasion 
to refer to .on the subject before us. — ^^ Pressing my hand 
with force against the table, I feel pain, and I feel the ta- 
ble to be hard. The pain is a sensation of the mind, and 
there is nothing that resembles it in the table. The hard- 
ness is in the table, nor is there anything resembling it in 
the mind. Feeling is applied to both, but in a (j^i^ent 
sense ; being a word common- to the act of sensation, and 
to that of perceiving by the sense of touch. 

^^ I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it 
to be smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of the 
table perceived by touch ; but I perceive them by means 
of a sensation which indicates them. This sensation not 
being painful, I commonly give no attention to it It 
carries my thought immemately to the thing ^gnified by 
it, and is itself forgotten as if it had never been. But by 
repeating it, and turning my attention to it, and abstract- 
ing my thought from the thing signified by it, I find it to 
be merely a sensation, and that it has no similitude to the 
hardness, smoothness, or coldness of the table which are 
signified by it 

^^ It is indeed difficult, at first, to di^oin things in our 
attention which have always been conjoined, and to 
make that an object of reflection which never was so be- 
fore ; but some pains and practice will overcome this dif- 
ficulty in those who have got the habit of reflecting on 
the operations of their own minds."* 

* Reid'fl kiteUeciual Powers, Euay ii. 
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4 01. The eoiiMzioB btlwvaii tlM mmtd wd ^k^^UL 

■iMetptiblt of WLplinition. 



External bodies operate on the seam befiara Hbatw 
any affection of the mindi but it is not easy to tmj nb 
the precise character and extent of this opmitioiiiii Ik 
know that some object capable of affiMting tiie oipi 
must be applied to it in some way either directlr or & 
recAy, and it is a matter of knowledge alao^ tnat warn 
change in the or^ actually takes place; but ftrikr 
tiban this we are mvolved in uncotamty. All ive m 
undertake to do at present is the mere statemeiit of tte 
facts, viz., the application of an external body, and iOBi 
chan^ in consequence of it in the organ of eeiMie* 

Subsequently to the change in the orgen, ciAflV'itili 
extremity and outwuid derelopemen^ oi: in Am bni% 
with which it is connected^ and of which it msy be oofr 
sidered as maldn^ a part, a change in die mind ore MV 
state of the mind unmediately talres idace. Heri alio wt 
are limited to the mere statement or the Act We bee 
touch upon one of those boundaries of die inteUeot iHndi 
men are probably not destined to pass in the p res cni life 
We find ourselves unable to resolve and explain the con- 
nexion between mind and matter in this case ae we do 
in all others. All we know and all we can state irifk 
confidence is, that a mental affection is immediately sab- 
sequent to an affection or change which is jAyaicaL 
Such is our nature, and such the appointment of Ifim 
whs made it 

^ SS. Of Uie mMning and natora of pereepUon. 

We next come to the subject of ferception, which is 
intimately connected with that of sensation. This term, 
like many others, admits of considerable latitude in its ap- 
plication. In common language, we are not only s^ to 
nave the power of perceivmg outward objects, but also 
of perceiving the agreement or disagreement in the acts 
of the mind itself. Accordingly, we perceive a tree in 
the forest or a ship at sea, and we also perceive that 
the whole u greater than a part, and that the three an- 
gles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. But 
what we have to say here does not concern internal per- 
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ception, but merely that which relates to objects exterior 
to the mind. 

Perception, using the term in its application to out- 
ward objects, differs from sensation as a whole does from 
a. part ; it embraces more.^ It may be defined, therefore, 
an affection or state of the mind which is immediately 
successive to certain affections of the organ of sense, 
and which is referred by us to something external as its 
cause. 

It will be recollected that the term sensation, when 
applied to the mind, expresses merely the state of the 
mind, without reference to anything external which mi^ht 
be the cause of it, and that it is the name of a truly sim- 
ple feeling. Perception, on the contrary, is the name of 
a complex mental state, including not merely the internal 
affection of the mind, but also a reference to the exterior 
cause. Sensation is wholly within ; but Perception car- 
ries us, as it were, out of ourselves, and. makes us ac- 
quainted with the world around us. It is especially by 
means of this last power that material nature, in all its 
varieties of form and beauty, is brought within the range 
of our inspection. If we had but sensation alone, there 
would still be form and fragrance, and colour and har- 
mony of sound, but it would seem to be wholly inward. 
The mind would then become not merely what Leibnitz 
supposed it to be, a mirror erf the universe ; it would be 
to us the universe itself; we could know no other world, 
no other form of being. Perception prevents the possi- 
bility of such a mistake ; it undeceives and dissipates the 
flattering notion that all things are in the soul ; it leads 
us to otJ^er existences, and, in particular, to the knowl- 
edge of the vast and complicated fabric of the material 
creation. 

^ 53. Of the primary and secondary qualitiee of matter. 

From what has been said, it will be noticed that sen- 
sation implies the existence of an external material 
world as its cause, and that perception implies the same 
existence both as cause and object As, therefore, the 
material world comes now so directly and closely under 
consideration, it seems proper briefly to advert to that 
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mibiect It is hardly neceasaiy to ny Hiat we areakiK 
gether ignorant of the subjective or rw csBencg of mt 
ter. Our knowled^ embraces merdy iti qnafitieitr 
properties, ami nothing more. Without pro^iosiiig to » 
ter mto a minute examination of them, it will be pnpi' 
to recall the recollection herci that the qoalhiei cXf mto' 
rial bodies have been ranked by writen under the tn 
heads of Primary and Secondary. 

The PRDiABY QUALITIES are Imown by being 
to the existence of all bodies. They are eztenaon, %» 
ure, divisibility! and solidity ; and some writer e bave i^ 
eluded motion. They are called nuiuBT for tbe ob^kni 
reason that all men embrace them in the notions wUd 
they form of matter, and that they are essential to lb 
existence. All bodies have extoinon, all bodies hue 
figure, all are capable of division^ all finmtm the altii- 
bute of solidity. 

By soLibiTY* in bodies (perhaps some would prefer He 
term resistance) is to be unaerstooH that quality lij 
which a body hmders the approach of others betweci 
which it is interposed. In this sensci even water, and all 
other fluids, are solid. If particles of water could be 
prevented from separating, they would oppose so great 
resistance that it would be impossible for any two Iboir 
ies, between which they mi^ht be, to come in contact 
This was shown in an experiment which was once made 
at Florence. A quantity of water was enclosed in a 
gold ball, which, on the most violent pressure, could not 
be made to fill the internal cavity, until the water innde 
was forced through the pores. — ^There is reason also for 
that p^rt of the arrangement which includes niviBDiLiTr. 
We cannot conceive of a particle so small as not to be 
susceptible of division. And to that sradl particle mist 
belong^ not onlv divisibility, but the qualities of solidity, 
extension, and ngure. 

4 64. Of the secondary qualities of matter. 

The SECONDARY qualities of bodies are of two lands; 
(1.) Those which have relation to the perceiving and 
sentient mind ; (2.) Those which have relation to other 
bodies. 
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. ' Under the first class are to be included sound, colour, 
taste, smell, hardness and softness, heat and cold, rough- 
ness and smoothness, &c. When we say of a body it 
has sound, we imply in this remark that it possesses qual- 
ities which ^ will cause certain effects in ihe mind; the 
term sound being applicable by the use of language both 
to the qualities of the external object, and to the effect 
produced within. When we say it has colour, we always 
make a like reference to the mind which beholds and con- 
templates it; and it is the same of the other secondary 
qualities of this description. 

The other class of secondary qualities (or properties, 
as they are not unfrequently termed), those which have 
relation to other material bodies, are exceedingly various 
and numerous. The material substance which, in relation 
to the mind, possesses the qualities of sound and colour, 
may possess also, in relation to other bodies, the qualities 
or properties of malleabihty, fusibihty, solubility, permea- 
bihty, and the like. 

^ 55. Of the nature of mental powers or faeultiet. 

We have spoken of Perception as a powek of the 
mind, as well as a mental state or act. This twofold use 
of the term is owing to the imperfection of language. 
The same term, at least in the English language, signi- 
fies both the result and the corresponding power }. and 
oftentimes there is nothii^ but the connexion to deter- 
mine which is meant. But we have adverted to this 
subject here merely for the purpose of suggesting the 
importance of keeping in recollection that mental pow- 
ers (what are otherwise called faculties, and not imfre- 
quently susceptibilities) are not distinct from the mind 
itself. They are only the ability of the mind to act in a 
particular way. We apply the term also in other cases ; 
we speak of the power or faculty of the aiemory, of rea- 
soning, of IMAGINATION, &c. Such exprcssious are found 
in all languages, and cannot well be avoided. They are 
brief, and, on the whole, convenient representations of the 
various ways in which the soul is capable of acting or 
exerting itself. 

But while we keqp m recollection that powers or iac- 
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ulties are (xij the abilHy of flie mind -to act m a pvi^ 
ular way, it is further to be noticed, that, in mam otmy 
what are so called are complex in their oatiire; um m\ 
made up in theirresultscrf'Tarioussim^ fi9diiigi^aiidi»' 
pl^ the exerdae of more than one ample ■^^•'^fim W l ii y ,' 
it is proper, therefiMre, to analyse them, and to beiMNBea^ 
quaintea with their parts ; otherwise our notions wiUlii 
confused, and often erroneous. Still we oannot wholf 
lay aside the expressions which use and the wnnto of wi 
have introduced ; nor is thisnecesnnrif wewillfaat-tds 
the pains to explain the true nature of the operetioB^iai' 
of that ability of the mind which they pi ofe w to icpr^ 
Beat If phiiosopheFB should undertake to introdnoe i 
whole new system of terms (and the credit ia due toBjHk 
that there is not wanting a notable instance of Ham in mod- 
em times), still it wouM be necessaiy to emploir the M 
ones, in order to make them understood by mankind goi* 
erally. As a general rule, it is better to empkiy tlie ooa* 
mon and acknowledged phraseolo^, cmhr takuw care to 
limit and explain it so &r as it may oe liable to muapm- 
hension in consequence of a new and 8cienti&^ application. 
^ It looks too much like affectation," says Locke^ speak- 
ing of these- forms of speech, ** wholly to lay them* by; 
aim philosophy itself, though it likes not a gaudy dren^ 
yet, when it appears in public, must have so mudh oobh 
placency as to be clothed in the ordinary fashion ami lan- 
guage of the country, so &r as it can consist wUii tmih 
and perspicuity/' 



CHAPTER m. 

THE SENSES OF SMELL AND TASTE. 
^ Sd. Nature and importance of the aensee aa a aonrce of knowledge. 

It is desirable to keep clearljr in the mind the precise 
relation of the senses to the origin, progress, and amount 
of our knowledge, and to possess, if possible, a correct odp 
dentanding of their true value. In a certain sensei the 
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possession of the bodily organs Mrith wiiich we are fiuv 
nished is not essential and prerequisite to the possession 
of that knowledge which we are accustomed to ascribe 
to them. There is nothing unwarrantable and unrea- 
sonable in the supposition, that the knowledge which we 
now have by their means mi^ht have been possessed 
without their sdd either immediately, or in some way al- 
together different. Thdcr use and indispensablenen in 
the acqui»ti(Hi of a certain portion of what men are per- 
mitted to know, is a matter of arrangement and appoint- 
ment on the part of our Maker, ft is undoubtedly an 
evidence of the correctness of this remark, that the Su- 
preme Being has a full acquaintance with all those out- 
ward objects which present themselves to our notice, with- 
out being indebted to any material instrumentaUty and 
mediation. He perceives in another way, or, rather, all 
knowledge is inherent in, and originally and unalterably 
essential to, himself. 

It is not so, as we have reason to believe, with any oth- 
er beings, and certainly not with man. Although a ^reat 
part of Ins knowledge relates to material things, he is so 
formed, and his constitution is so ordered, that he is whol- 
ly dependant for it on the senses. — Deprive him of the 
ear, and all nature becomes voiceless and silent ; deprive 
him of the eye, and the sun and moon withdraw their 
light, and the universe becomes darkened like sackcloth; 
deprive of him of the sense of touch, and he is then en- 
tirely insulated, and as much cut off &om all communica- 
tion with others as if he were the only being in eidstence. 

^ 57. Of the connexion of the brain with sensation and perception. 

It may perhaps be asked. Whether these views are in- 
tended to exclude the brain, as having a connexion with 
the senses in the results which are here ascribed to them 1 
And this inquiry leads us to observe (what has been before 
alluded to), that the brain is a prominent organ m the ma- 
terial part of the process of sensation and of external per- 
ception. The senses evidently cannot be separated from 
the nervous system. But the substance >^ich is found in 
the nerves, excepting the coat in which it is enveloped, 
is the same as in tiie brain, being of the same soft and 
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finbrous teztoKi and m ooDtinintj imdi it AiaflJH^v 
statement, when the hrain has been in sirjr wajfaB^ 
the inwaid sensation, which would odierwiM be AS o 
on the presentation of an extomal body, ii umiB c 
Also if the perve be mjored, or if its oontumi^ osiB i 
turbed l^ the pressure of a tight Hgatiire» the cMd iill 
same ; a circumstance which goes to confinn the tIh|B 
identity of substance in the twa I 

The bram, therefore, and whaterer of the mne mm 
stance is in continuity with it, partiadarly the nerfei^OM 
stitute the sensorial orffan^ wnich, in the AibonliiiateM 
^ans of taste, smell, sigh^ touch, and hreringy praoll 
Itself imder different modifications to external o^JHhl 
On this organ, the sensorial^ as thus explained^ an iny e l 
sion must be made before there can be senwation udpn 
ception. I 

An impression, for instance, is made on that part of ill 
sensorial or^an called the auditory nenre, and a ataleifl 
mind immediately succeeds, which is varirady tenned»SD*| 
cordiDj^ to the view m which it is contemplated^ eithardi| 
sensation or the perception of sounds — ^An inipreflioBi| 
made by the rays of light on that expansion m thtf oplk 
nerve which forms what is called the betoca of the i^ 
and the intellectual principle is immediately farouriit into 
that new position, which is termed visual perceptioOyCr t 
perception of sight — ^The hand is impressed on a bodj 
of an uneven and rough surface, and immediately coue- 
quent on this application and pressure is that state of nund 
which is term^ a sensation or perception of roughnesii 

^ 5S. Order in which the lenses are to be connderad. 

In considering those ideas which we become poseeand 
of by means of &e senses, it is natural to begin iidth thift 
sense which will cause us the least difficulty in the anal- 
ysis of its results ; and to proceed to others succeoBiTeljr, 
as we find them increasing in importance. It may not be 
altogether easy to apply tiUs principle with strictneai, but 
it w3l answer all the purpose for which it is here introdu- 
ced, if we consider the senses in the following order, the 
smell, taste, hearing, touch, and sight 

The mind holds a communication with the material 
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'world by means of the sense of smelling. All animal and 
veget&ble bodies f and the same will probably hold ^ood 
of other bodies, mough generally in a less degreej are 
continually sencUng out effluvia oi great subtilty. Tnese 
small particles are rapidly and widely scattered abroad in 
the neighbourhood of the body from which they proceed* 
No percipient being can come within the circumference 
occupied by these continually moving and volatile atoms, 
without ei(periencing effects from it 

^ 59. Of the sense and sensation of smell. 

The medium through which we have the sensations and 
perceptions of smell, is the organ which is termed the ol- 
factory nerve, situated principally in the nostrils, but part- 
ly in some continuous cavities. When any odoriferous 
particles, sent from external objects, affect this organ, there 
IS a certain state of mind produced, which varies with the 
nature of the odoriferous bodies. But we can no more in- 
fer, from the sensation itself merely, that there exists any 
necessary connexion between the smell and the extemsd 
objects, than that there eidsts a conne:non between the 
^xiotions of joy and sorrow and the same objects. It 
m^ht, indeed, be suggested to us by the change in our 
mental states, that there must be some cause or antecedent 
to the change ; but this suggestion would be far from im- 
plying the necessity of a corporeal cause. 

How, then, does it happen that we are not merely sen- 
sible of the particular sensation, but refer it at once to 
some external object, to the rose or the honeysuckle 1 In 
answer, it may be remarked, if we had always been des- 
titute of the senses of sight and touch, tms reference 
never could have been made; but, having been furnished 
with them by the beneficent Author of our being, we 
make this reference by experience. When we have seen 
the rose, when we have been near to it and handled it, 
we have uniformly been conscious of that state of mind 
which we term a sensation of smell. When we have 
come into the neighbourhood of the honeysuckle, or when 
it has been gathered and presented to us, we have been 
reminded of its fragrance. And thus, having learned by 
experience that the presence of the odoriferous body n 
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always attended with the sensations of smell, we form 
the habit of attributing the sensations to that body as 
their cause. . 

^ 60. Of perceptions of smell in distinction from sensations. 

The menfal reference spoken of in the last section is 
made with almost as much promptness as if it were ne- 
cessarily involved in the sensation itself. It is at least so 
rapid, Uiat we find ourselves imable to mark the mind's 
• . progress from the inward feeling to the conception of the 
outward cause. Nor is this inability surprising, when 
we consider that we have repeated this process, bodi in 
this and in analc^ous cases, from our earliest childhood. 
No object has ever been present to us, capable of opera- 
ting on the senses, where this process has not been gone 
through. The result of this loog-continued and frequent 
repetition has been an astonishing quickness in the men- 
tal action, so much so that the mmd leaps outward with 
the rapidity of lightning, to be present with, and to com- 
prehend the causes of the feeUng within. 

This view, it will be seen, helps in illustrating the na- 
ture of PERCEPTION, as distinguished from sensation. The 
outlines of that distinction have already been given ; and 
every one of the senses, as well as that now under con- 
sideration, will furnish proofe and illustrations of it Ac- 
cordingly, when we are said to perceive the smell, or to 
have perceptions of the smell of a body, the rapid pro- 
cess which has been described is gone through, and the 
three things which were involved in the definition of 
Perception already given are supposed to exist: (L) 
The presence of the odoriferous body, and the afifection 
of its appropriate organ ; (2.) The change or sensation 
in the mind ; and (3.) The reference of the sensation to 
the external body as its cause. 

i 61. Of the sense and the sensation of taste. 

The tongue, which is covered with numerous nervous 
papillse, forms essentially the organ of taste, although 
the papillffi are found scattered in other parts of the cav- 
ity of the mouth. The* application of any sapid body to 
this organ immediately causes in it a change or affection ; 
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and this is at once followed by a mental affection or a 
new state of the mind. In this way we have the sensa- 
tions and perceptions, to which we give the names sweety 
bitter, sour, acnd, &c. 

Having experienced the inward sensation, the affec- 
tions of tiie mind are then referred by us to something 
external as their cause. We do not, however, always, nor 
even generally, distinguish the qualities which constitute 
this cause by separate and appropriate designations ; but 
express them by the names that are employed for the in- 
ternal feeling, viz., sweetness, bitterness, sourness, &a 
This reference of what is internally experienced to its ex- 
ternal cause, is very rapidly made; so that we at once say 
of one apple it is sweet, and of another it is sour. Still 
it is to be kept in mind, that, in point of fact, it is subse- 
quent, both m the order of nature and of time, to the 
mere sensation ; although we may not be able, in conse- 
quence of its rapidity, to mark distinctly the progress of 
the mental action from the one to the other. As in the 
case of smells, wluch have already been remarked upon, 
the reference is the result of our former experience. We 
say of one body it is sweet, and of another it is sour, 
because we have ever observed that the mental states in- 
dicated by those terms have always existed in connexion 
with the presence of those bodies. 

Whenever, therefore, we say of any bodies that they 
are sweet, bitter, sour, or apply any other epithets ex- 
pressive of sapid quaUties, we mean to be understood to 
say, that such bodies are fitted in the constitution of things 
to cause in the mind the sensations of sweetness, Htter- 
ness, and sourness, or other sensations expressed by de- 
nominations of taste. Or, in other words, that they are 
the established antecedents of such mental states, as there 
is, further than this, no necessary connexion between 
them. 

(j 62. Design and uses of the senses of smell and taste. 

It is not unprofitable to delay oftentimes, and contena- 

Elate the designs and uses v^hich nature has in view in 
er works. Although the sense of smell may appear 
(and perhaps with sufficient reason) to be of less impor- 
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tance than the other senses and die otfMr piiti iof fliei 
imal economy, it is not without its ends. These is cii-l 
dently design in the position of the organ m raferaMseli 
the effluvia, which are the direct saljects of im actn»i' 
bein^ plac^ in the inside of the canal; wlMte tiie uri 
continually forced in and out with eveiy tmaA we dm^ 
Hie organ is precisely adapted, both in its nature aqdili 
place, to its appointed medium of comrnnmcntion vilh 
other bodies ; nor is this the only mark ot design attalid- 
ing: it This sense is frequently a source of graAifiealiOB; 
arm although it is less keen and powerful in men thank 
many inferior animals, it still has power enough to afivd 
much assistance in this respect, that it often warns as of 
the j^resence of objects which expeneaot ham firand to k 
injurious to us. llie remiark has been justly amde» that 
the senses both of taste and smell are or greatuae iadl^ 
tinguishing bodies that cannot be distineuiAed by tnr 
othar senses. They are peculiarly qwx aoKl eacaet ia 
their jud^rats, especially m disoernui^^ befiMreWe cat 
ascertain it in any other way, the be^mung and pr e gi e n 
of those changes which all bodies aire constantfj nnder* 
going. 

But in both of these senses derign and utilibr are dis* 
coverable in reference to food in particular. While Ae 
sense of smell guards the entrance of the canal &t fareadH 
ing, the sense of taste has its station at the entrance of 
the alimentary canal. Hence the food which we coo^ 
sume undergoes the scrutiny of both ; an intentional and 
benevolent provision for protecting men and the animal 
creation generally against the introduction of what would 
be noxious to &enL * ' 



CHAPTER IV. 

TfiE SENSE OP HEABINO. 



4 63. Organ of the sense of hearing. 

FoLLowiNO the order which has been proposed, we are 
next to consider the sense of hearino. And, in proceed* 
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ing to the consideration of this subject, the remark is a 
very obvious one, that we should be unable to hear if we 
had not a sense designed for and* appropriate to that re- 
sult. The air, when put strongly in motion, is distinctly 
perceived by the touch ; but no impression which it could 
make. on that sense would cause that internal feelbg 
which is termed a sensation of sound. Our Creator, 
therefore, has taken care that these sensations shall have 
their own organ ; and it is obviously one of precise and 
elaborate workmieuiship. The ear is designedly planted 
in a position where, with the greatest ease, it takes cog- 
nizance of whatever is going on in the contiguous atmo- 
sphere. When we examme it externally, we not only find 
it thus favourably situated, but presenting a hollowed and 
capacious surface, so formed as to grasp and gather in 
the undulations of air continually floating and in motion 
around it Without, however, delaying to give a minute 
description of the internal construction of me ear, which 
belongs rather to the physiologist, it will answer our pres- 
ent purpose merely to add, that these undulations are 
conducted by it through various windings, till they are 
brought in a state of concentration, as it were, against 
the membrane called the tympanum. It is worthy of no- 
tice, that on the internal surface of this membrane (the 
drum, as it is popularly called) there is a nerve spread out 
in a manner ansJogous to the expansion of the optic nerve 
at the bottom of the eye. Whether this nervous expan- 
sion be indispensably necessary to the result or not, it is 
certain that a pressure upon or affection of the tympanum 
by the external air is followed by a new state of the 
min&, known as the sensation or perception of sound. 

^ 64. Nature of Mmorout bodies, and the mediam of the commanicatioD 

of sound. 

When we leave the bodily organ, and, looking outward, 
inquire still further for the origin of the sensations which 
we have by means of the ear, we find them attributable 
ultimately to the presence and influence of the substances 
around us. Those undulations of air, which impinge 
upon the tympanum, and without which there is no sen- 
saticm of soundi are caused by the vibratioiis or oflcilla- 
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tioDSofthe particles of certambodiflii TlmmtAmtlw^ 
stances whidi have this quality are termed 0Oiioioai»ai 
woody brass, iron, &c ; but it existi in difiwent bodies ii 
veiy 'various degrees. 

The quality of sonorousness, therefore^ in airf ndistaiice^ 
is properly a susceptibili^ of motion among its own paiti 
When it is forcibly struck, this motion euti fint in iti^X, 
and is afterward communicated to the dxcumambient m. 
The movement of the air which is thus caneedt it 9gfk 
communicated, like the concentric wavesof water ag^ 
ted by a stone thrown into it, to other pcrtioqa ""'■"— ■- 
ly, till it reaches the ear. 

The air, accordingly, is the medium of ooamnmicaftioa 
between the sonorous body and the tympamun of ibe car. 
It is true that many solid bodies are good condactoii d 
sound as well as the atmosphere ; but as portione of «^ 
through which the vibratory motion must of oouree pai% 
are in all cases interposed between that binn and Ae 
soundine body, it is not necessary to dwdl upon tfasQ 
here, fi is siuGkaent for our present purpose mmlY 
derstand,that there is in every sounding bodgr, in the fint 
place, a vibratory motion amon^ its own {mrticIeB finom 
some cause or other ; that this vibration or ""^nl^tion is 
communicated from the sounding body to the air, and 
from one portion of air to another, till it reaches tli^ or^ 
gan of hearing. Why the internal sensatidn should at 
once follow tl^ completion of this process is anottier -in- 
quiry, which we do not undertake to explain. We have 
before us the antecedent and the consequent, the a£bction 
•of the organ of hearing by an outward impulse, and the 
new mental state within ; but the reason oi this invtuia- 
ble connexion in two things that are entirely distinct and 
different, is a matter beyond our limited compreheoflion. 

4 65. Varieties of the sensation of sound. 

The sensations which we thus become possessed of by 
the hearing, are far more numerous than the words and 
the forms of speech, having relation to them in different 
languages, would lead us to suppose. It will help to il- 
lustrate this subject if we recur a moment to the sense of 
TASTE. The remark has somewhere be^ made to this ef- 
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feet, and probably with much truth, that if a person were 
to examine five hundred different wines, he would hardly 
find two of them of precisely the same flavour. The di- 
versity is almost endless, although there is no language 
which distinguishes eadi variety of taste by a separate 
name. It is like same in respect to the sensations of soqnd. 
These sensations exhibit the greatest'variety, although the 
diifeiences are too minute to be separated and distmctly 
represented by language. 

These views will appear the less objectionable, when it 
is remembered that sounds differ Srom each other both in 
the tone and in the strength of the tone. It is remarked 
by Dr. Reid, that five hundred variations of tone ma]r be 
perceived by the ear ; also an equal number of variations 
m the strength of the tone ; making, as he expressly in- 
forms us, by a combination of the tones and of the degrees 
of strength, more than twenty thousand simple sounds, 
differing eitiier in tone or strength. 

In a perfect tone, a great many imdulations of elastic 
air are jequired, which must be of equal duration and ex- 
tent, and follow each other with perfect regularity. Each 
undulation is made up of the advance and retreat of innu- 
merable particles, whose motions are all uniform in direc- 
tion, force, and time. Accordingly, there will be varieties 
also and shades of difference in the same tone, arising 
firom the position and manner of striking the sonorous 
body, from the constitution of the elastic medium, and 
firom the state of the organ of heaiing. 

Different instruments, such as a flute, a violin, and a 
bass viol, may all sound the same tone, and yet be easily 
distmguishable. A considerable number of human voices 
may sound the same note, and with equal strength, and 
yet there will be some difference. The same voice, while 
it maintains the proper distinctions of sound, may yet be 
varied many ways by sickness or health, youth or age, and 
other alterations in our bodily condition to which we are 
incident 

4 66. Manner in which we leam^he place of sounds. 

It is a fact worthy of notice in respect to sounds, that 
we should not know, previous to all experience on the sub- 
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ject, whether a Knmd came ficm flie fq^ or left, ta 
ahove or below, from a analler or a greater diilam 
And this wiU appear the lew wirpiking, whan we lymf^ 
ber, that the undidatioiis of air are alwaja changed fioa 
fheir original direction by the channds aod the inodiBgi 
of the ear before they strike the tympammi. Abondat 
hcts confirm this statement 

Dr. Reid mentions, that once, as he was lymg in bd, 
having been put into a fright, he heard his own heart heii 
He took it to be some one knocking at the door, and sfoa^ 
and opened the door oftener than once befiire he disoof- 
ered mat the sound was in his own breast Some tfiv- 
eller has related, that when he first heard the roaring d 
a lion in a desert wilderness, not seeing the animal, he diit 
not know on what ade to apprehend cnnger, as theaouni 
seemed to him to proceed from the gitnm^ and to enckae 
a circle, of which he and his compamona stood in thi 
centre. 

' It is by custom or experience that we leem to distin- 
guish the place of things, and, in some measure a|^, their 
hature, by meansof their sound. It is thus that 'we lean 
that one noise is in a contiguous room, that anodier ii 
above our heads, and another is in the stred:. And what 
seems to be an evidence of this is, that when we are in a 
strange place, after all our experience, we very firequentiy 
find ourselves mistaken in these respects. 

If a man bom deaf were suddenly made to hear, he 
would probably, consider his first sensations of sound as 
originating wholly within himself. But, in proceas of 
time, we feam not only to refer the origin of sounds to a 
position above or below, to the right or left, but to con- 
nect each particular sound with a particular external 
cause, referring one to a bell as its appropriate external 
cause, another to a flute, another to a trumpet 

^ 67. Application of these views to the art of ventriloquism. 

We are naturally led to make a few remarks here in 
explanation of ventriloquism, a well-known art, by which 
persons can so modify tiieir voice as to make it appear 
to their audience to proceed from different objects, distan- 
ces, and directions. There is no peculiarity of structore 
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in ventriloquists, as is often supposed ; except that the ca- 
pacity of the chest and the lungs is sometimes found to be 
greater than usual. It is also true, that the power and 
activity of the muscles, connected with the organs of 
speech and with the chest and lungs, is considerably in- 
creased by frequent exercise. Nevertheless, the great nat- 
ural requisite on the part of the ventriloquist is to be able 
to mimic soimds ; and he will be likely to succeed nearly 
in proportion to his skill in this particular. The secret, 
then, of his acoustic deceptions, supposing him to be ca- 
pable of exact imitation, will be sufficiently understood by 
referring to the statement maintained in the preceding 
section, viz.. That, previous to experience, we are unable 
to refer sounds to any particular external cause. 

. The sound itself never gives us any direct and imme- 
diate indication of the place, or distance, or direction of 
the sonorous body. It is only by experience, it is only by 
the association of place with sound, that the latter be- 
comes an indication of the former. Now supposing the 
ventriloqmst to possess a delicate ear, which is imphed in 
his abiUty to mimic sounds, he soon learns, by careful ob- 
servation, the difference which change of place causes in 
the same sound. Having in this way ascertained the par- 
ticular modulations of sound, which, in accordance with 
the experience of men and the associations they have 
formed, are appropriate to any particular distances, direc- 
tion, or object, it is evident, whenever he exactly or very 
nearly imitates such modulations, that the sounds must ap- 
pear to his audience to come from such distance, object, 
or direction. 

One part of the art, however, consists in controlling the 
attention of persons present, and in directing that atten- 
tion to some particular place by a remark, motion, or some 
other method. If, for instance, the sound is to come from 
under a tumbler or hat, the performer finds it important 
to have their attention directed to that particular object, 
which affords him an opportunity for the exercise of all 
those associations which they have formed with any sound 
coming from a very confined place. All, then, that re- 
mains for him to do^ is to give his voice a d\}i\\. modiX^^OTL 
and on a low key, which we know from 0\m: exg^'SDKfe 
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to be the character of confined soonda. Thenflieremil b 
to be a vcuce speaking under a tamUer or liat; nlil « 
any person should, ather intentionaUy or mintentiandi^K o 
lift these articles up, the ventriloquiat iminediatefy attnl \ 
himself more distinctly and fred^, like -a penon whokir 
been veiy much conhned on hemg readmitted into tb' 
free and open air. It is also neoesaary, when his fiioeiil 
towards his auditors, that he should make me chieflyflf 
the muscles of the throat ; an outward and visiUe miraf 
of the lips would much weaken the deception. 

^ 68. UtM of hetfing and iU coonesion with onl latagnaga, 

Although, as in the cases just mentioned, the aitifioei 
of men may sometimes impose upon this organ and kid 
its decisions astray, it is one, in me ordinary calla far ill 
exercise, of exceeding value. One of the diatingiBdied 
benefits of the sense of hearing is, that, in oonaequcnce 
of it, we are enabled to hold intatxrarse with each odicr 
by means of spoken language, without which the ad- 
vancement of the human mind must have inevitahty ben 
very limited. It is by means of speech that "we expica 
our feelings to the little company of our neighhoma and 
our own family ; and without it this pleasant and cheer- 
ing intercourse must be almost entirefy suspended. - Not 
limited in its beneficial results to families and neighbour- 
hoods, it has been the medium of the transmissicm of 
thought from age to age, from generation to generatioD. 
So that in one age has been concentrated the result of 
all the researches, the combination of the wisdom of all 
the preceding. 

" There is, without all doubt," it has been observed, **a 
chain of the thoughts of human kind, from the origin of 
the world down to the moment at which we exist, a chain 
not less imiversal than that of the generation of eveiy 
being that lives. Ages have exerted their influence on 
ages ; nations on nations ; truths on errors ; errors on 
truths." 

Whether oral language was an origbal invention of 
man, or whether, in the first instance, it was a power be- 
stowed upon him by his Creator and coeval with the hu- 
man race, the ear must, in either case, have been the pii« 
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mary recipient — ^The faculty of speech, so necessary and 
so beneficial, could not have existed, either by invention 
or by communication, without the sense of hearing. And 
hence it happens, that all those who are bom deaf are 
without speech. Their inabiUty to speak is not in gener- 
al the result of a defect in the organs of speech, but be- 
cause they cannot hear others, and thus imitate the sounds 
they utter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 
^ 69. Of the aente of toucli and iU sentttioiit in genenl. 

We are next to consider the sense of touch. The prin- 
cipal organ of this sense is the hand, although it is not 
limited to that part of our frame, but is diffused orer the 
whole body. The hand principally arrests our attention 
as the organ of this sense, because, being furnished with 
various articulations, it is easily moveable by the muscles^ 
and can readily adapt itself to the various changes of 
form in the objects to which it^s applied. 

The senses which have hitherto been examined, are 
more simple and imiform in their results than that of the 
touch. By the ear we merely possess that sensation which 
we denominate hearing ; we have the knowled^ of 
sounds, and that is all. By the palate we acquire a 
knowledge of tastes ; and by the sense of smelling we 
become acquainted with the odours of bodies. The 
knowledge which is directly acquired by all these senses, 
is limited to the qualities which have been mentioned. 
By the sense of touch, on the contrary, we become ac- 
quainted, not with one merely, but with a variety of qual- 
ities or attributes, such as the following : heat and cold, 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, resist- 
ance, extension, and figure ; and, in particular, it is in the 
application of this sense that we find an occasion furnish- 
ed for the origip of the antecedent and more gensxii t:^^ 
thn of externality* 
Vol. L—I 
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^ 70. Idea of externality suggested in connexion with the toucL 

If man were possessed of the sense of smell alone, it 
would be fomid that the earliest elements of his knowl- 
edge consisted exclusively in sensations of odours. Ac* 
cording, however, as these sensations were agreeable or 
disagreeable, he would acquire the additional ideas of 
pleasure and pain. And, having experienced pleasure 
and pain, we may suppose that tnis would subsequently 
give rise both to the feelings and the abstract conceptions 
of desire and aversion. But if he had no other sense, all 
these feelings would seem to him to be internal, not only 
in their experience, but their origin ; in other words, to be 
mere emanations fromihe soul it^lf ; and he would be 
incapable of i;eferring them to an external cause. — ^If he 
were possessed of the sense of hearing alone, the result 
would be similar ; his existence would then seem to con- 
sist essentially of sounds, as in the other case it would be 
made up of odours ; nor, indeed, by the aid of merely 
both these senses combined, would he be able to form an 
idea of extemaUty or outness. 

But this idea is a most important one ; it is the connect- 
ing thought, which introduces us to an acquaintance with 
a new form of existence, diflFerent from that interior exist- 
ence which we variously call by the names spirit, mind, 
or soul. This idea first arises in the mind, although it is 
not directly addressed to that sense, by means of the toucL 

There is no question that the other senses might of 
themselves furnish a basis of considerable extent loi the 
mental action. By means of their aid alone, such a de- 
velopement of mind might take place, that we could per- 
ceive, think, compare, abstract, reason, and will. And 
although, under such circumstances, everything would 
seem to us to be internal, yet we shoidd probably find the 
mental action unembarrassed and easy, and a source of 
pleasure. But, after a time, we decide to move the limbs 
m a particular direction, and to press the hand or some 
other part of the body through some hard and resisting 
substance. It is when we attempt to do anything of this 
kind, which calls the sense of touch into action, that we 
find the wonted series of thoughts disturbed, the desire 
checked, and the volition countexaoled. 1\. S& ^tc»\>^\A^ ^t 
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this precise position of the mind, with scarcely the inter- 
val of a momentary pause of wonder, that there arises 
vividly in the soul a new perception, a new thought, 
which we call the idea of extemaUty or outness. It is 
the sense of touch which impinges upon the obstacle that 
stands in our way ; and no other sense admits of this pe- 
culiar application. It is thus the means of partially cus- 
turbing the previous connexion and tendency of thought, 
and of giving occasion for the rise of the new idea wmch 
is under consideration. And this idea, called into exist- 
ence under these circumstances, becomes associated with 
all those notions which we subsequently form of matter. — 
It may be of some importance to add here, that we shall 
have occasion to refer to this idea again under the head 
of Original Suggestion. It is to be remembered, that ex- 
ternality is not a direct object of the touch, as extension 
and hardness are, but that the tactual sense amply fur- 
nishes the occasion on which it is formed. 

^71. Origin of the notion of extension, and of fonn or figcie. 

The idea (rf extension has its origin by means of the 
sense of touch. When the touch is applied to bodies, 
where in the intermediate parts there is a continuity of the 
same substance, we necessarily form that notion. It is 
not, however, to be imagined that Extension, as it exists 
outwardly, and the corresponding notion in the mind, ac- 
tually resemble each other. So far from any imitation and 
copying from one to the other, or resemblance in any way, 
there is a radical and utter diversity. As to outward, ma- 
terial extension, it is not necessary io attend to it here; 
oar business at present is with the corresponding inward 
feeling. Nor will it be necessary to delay even upon that ; 
the more we multiply words upon it, the more obscure it 
becomes. As it is a ample idea, we cannot resolve it into 
others, and in that way make it clearer by defining it 
We must refer in this case, as in others like it, to each 
one's personal experience. It will be better understood 
in that way than by any form of words. 

The notion of extension is intimately connected v^dth, 
and may be considered in some sort the favmd^t^oti oi^ 

that of the Fom or Spire of bodies, — ^Dr% Bxo^wn ^xofir 
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where calb the Fonn of hodki dwir nbtion te 
other in nmce. This is thought to aiSiKd matter Ik j 
flection; but when we Gonsider that uncm^ 
may be objectivelv or outwardljTt ents in tte inBdi 
nmple notion, and that the parScwlar relation h 
ken of is not pointed out, the remark niqr iKit be 
tlurow much lig[ht on the subiect SdUwedoootL.,^-^^ 
that any one is Ignorant of what fobm is; men mnstlsim 
posed to know Uiat, if they are thought to knowainfi|| 
All that is meant to be asserted here u, that Ae idns I 
extension is antecedent, in the order of nature, to flstrfl 
form ; and that the latter could not exist wiflioiitftiifc 
er; but that both, neverthelesi^ are simiil^ and faodiai| 
to be ascribed to the sense of toucL 

f 7S. On the feontiont of bttt Hid eold. 

Amon^ the states of mind which are vmaiBj i 
with the mtimations of the sense under ccmridciation,ae 
those which are connected with chai^ges in the teiimai> 
ture of our bodies. Some writers, it is tme^ faar^na 
inclined to dissent firom this arrangement, a»l hare h» 
arded an opinion that th^ ought not to be aeoibed tolk 
sense of touch; but Dr. Keid, on the contnuy, 'whognie 
to our sensations the most careful and patient aftfntwsj 
has decidedly asagned to them this origm. Among oAff 
remarks, he has expressed himself on this subject to flii 
effect 

^' The words heat and cold," he remarks (Inqpniy bto 
the Human Mind, chap, v.), ** have each of them two sig" 
nifications ; they sometimes signify certain sensations d 
the mind, which can have no existence when ibej are not 
felt, nor can exist anywhere but m the mind or aenticnt 
being ; but more frequently they signify a quality in bod- 
ies, which, by the laws of nature, occasions the sensatioos 
of heat and cold in us ; a quality which, though connected 
b3r custom so closely with the sensation that we cannot 
without difficulty separate them, yet hath not the least 
resemblance to it, and may continue to exist when there 
is no sensation at all. 

** The sensations of heat and cold are perfectly known, 
£>r they neither are, n<^ can be, anything else tnan what 
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we feel them to be; but the qualities in bodies which 
we call heat and cold are unknown. They are only con- 
ceived by us as unknown causes or occasions of the sen- 
sations to which we give the same names. But, though 
common sense says nothing of the nature of the quahties, 
it plainly dictates the existence of them ; and to deny 
that there can be heat and cold when they are not felt, 
is an absurdity too gross to merit confutation. For what 
could be more absurd than to say that the thermometer 
cannot rise or fall unless some person be present, or that 
the coast of Guinea would be as cold as Nova Zembla 
if it had no inhabitants ? 

^^ It is the business of philosophers to investigate, by 
proper experiments and mduction, what heat and cold 
are in bodies. And whether they make heat a particular 
element diffused through nature, and accumulated in the 
heated body, or whether they make it a certain vibration 
of the parts of the heated body ; whether they deter- 
mine that heat and cold are contrary quahties, as the sen- 
sations undoubtedly ate contrary, or tiiat heat only is a 
quality, and cold its privation ; these questions are within 
tiie province of philosophy ; for common sense says no- 
thing on the one side or the other. 

"%ut, whatever be the nature of that quality in bodies 
which we call heat^ we certainly know this, that it cannot 
in the least resemble the sensation of heat. It is no less 
absurd to suppose a likeness between the sensation and 
the quality, man it would be to suppose that the paun of 
the gout resembles a square or a triangle. The simplest 
man that hath common sense does not imagine the sen- 
sation of heat, or anything that resembles that sensation, 
to be in the fare. He only images that there is spme- 
thing in the fire which makes him and other s^fitient be- 
ings feel heat. Yet as the name of heaty in common lan- 
guage, more frequentiy and more properly signifies this 
unknown something in the fire than the sensation occa- 
sioned by it, he justly laughs at the philosopher who de- 
nies that there is any heat in the fire, and thinks that \» 
speaks contrary to common sense." 



4 7S. Ob tte mntipM «f 
'< Let U8 next connder/' fnntiiMMi Hm 

^ HARDNESS AND 80FTNB8B ; hj wUch WOI Ji HH slw^ ( 

derstand real propertiei or qoalilMi of hodBM^'tf' ' 

we have a distinct conception. 

<< When the parts of a body adhcrt so findr ttl 
cannot easly be made to change its figvn^ ^re traHiHat 
when its p>arts are easify d]q>Uieed| we oall it JoA ttj 
is the notion which aO mankind have of hainnl ill 
softness : they are neither srnsationa nior tfln wmf\ 
tion ; they were real qualities befcre dMnr 'iMaepsmMI 
by touch, and continue to be so when taar an MfeM 
ceived : for if any man will affirm thai maaModi va 
not hard until they were handled|Whowoidd ifanafll 
huni 



*^ There is, no doubt, a sensation by ^Hiioli %«panai ' 
a body to be hard or soft. This s ena a fim at waiHi 
may easily be had by presdng one's hand agaiaift A>l^ 
ble, and attending to the feeling that'#aaQQ% aBlfa 
asid^, as much as possible, all thoughti of tiiiri taUssd 
its qualities, or of any external thing. But it la ona Hmf 
to have the sensation, and another to attend to it andflisla 
it a distinct object of reflection. The first ia itaj aaif | 
tiie last, in most cases, extremely difficult 

** We are so accustomed to use the sensatioo aa a mgHt 
and to pass immediately to the hardness aignifiad^ thai, 
as far as appears, it was never made an olject of tibioni^ 
either by the vulgar or by philosophers ; nor liaa it-a mmfi 
in any language. There is no sensation mora distiajit ar 
more frequent; yet it is never attended to, bat paMW 
through the mind instantaneously, and seryes onj^ to,W 
troduce that quality in bodies which, by a law of ouraoa* 
stitution, it suggests. 

** There are, mdeed, some cases, wherein it is no diMk 
cult matter to attend to the sensation occasioned bgr .43m 
hardness of a body ; for instance, when it is so vidaatai 
to occasion connderable pain : then nature calls upoa jm 
to attend to it ; and tiien we acknowledge that it is a 
mere sensation, and can only be in a sentient beii^ J(^ 
man runs his head with violence against a pillar, i appeal 
to him whether the pain he feels resembles the haidnci 
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of fhe stone; or if he can' conceive anything like what 
he feels to be in an inanimate piece of matter. 

^ The attention of the mind is here entirely turned to- 
wards the painful feeling; and, to ^eak in ike common 
language of mankind, he feels nothmg in the stone, but 
feels a violent pain in his head. It is quite otherwise 
when he leans Us head gently against the pillar; for then 
be will tell you that he feels nothmg in his head, but feels 
hardness in the stone. Hath he not a sensation in this 
case as well as in the other ? Undoubtedly he hath ; but 
it is a sensation which nature intended only as a sign of 
something in the stone; and, accordingly, he instantly 
fixes his attention upon the thmg signified; and.canno^ 
without great difficulty, attend so much to the sensation as 
to be persuaded that mere is any such thing distinct from 
the hardness it signifies. 

'^ But, however difficult it may be to attend to this fu« 
^ve sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to dinoin 
It firom the external quality of hardness, in whose shadow 
it is apt immediately to hide itself; this is what aphilos- 
opher by pains and practice must attain, otherwise it will 
be impossible for him to reason justly on this subject, or 
even to understand what is here advanced. For the last 
appeal, in subjects of this nature, must be to what a man 
feels a^ perceives in his own mind'' 

^ 74. Of certain indefinite feelinge sometimes ascribed to the touclL 

In connexion with these loews on the sensations of 
touch, it is proper to remark, that certain feelings have 
been ascribed to that sense which are probably of a char- 
actor too indefinite to admit of a positive and undoubted 
dasofication. Although they clearly have their place in 
the general arrangement which has been laid down, with 
the states of mind which we are now considering ; that 
k to say, are rather of an external and material, than of 
an internal origin ; still they do not so evidently admit 
of an assignment to a particular sense. Those sensations 
to which we now refer (if it be proper to use that term 
in application to them) appear to have their origin in the 
imman system considered as a whole, made up of bone^ 
fledij nuiscks, the senses, &.C., rather th^ to be suscepti- 
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Ue of being traced to any particular part Of ttiii 
scription are the feelings expressed hj the terms 
ness, weariness, weakness, sickness^ and those of tn( 
posite character, as ease, hilarity, health, Yigom, Ac 

4 75. ReUlion between the iimation and what is cmlwudly oiiiU I 

We here return a moment to the subject of the tAh\ 
between the internal sensation and the outward dyeb 
and again repeat that the mental state and the com 
spondin^ outward object are altogether diverse. Ul 
view holds good in the case of the secondarv* as idl 
as of the primary qualities of matter. Whether «{ 
speak of extension, or resistance, or heat, or CQloiir,a' 
roughness, there are, in all cases alike, two thingSytiieii* 
temal affection and the outward quality ; but thqr areii' 
terly distinct, totally without likeness to each other. U 
how it happens that one thing, which is totally diffierat 
from another, can nevertheless s;ive us a knowledge d 
that from which it differs, it womd be a waste of time to 
attempt to explain. Our knowledge is undoubtedly lim* 
ited to the mere fact. 

This is one of those difficult but decisive points in xem- 
TAL PHILOSOPHY, of which it is essential to possess a pre- 
cise and correct understanding. The letters which cover 
over the pages of a book are a very different thing froa 
the thought, and the combinations of thought, whidi they 
stand for. The accountant's columns of numerals are not 
identical with the quantities and their relations which 
they represent. And so in regard to the mind ; all its acts 
are of one kind, and what they stand for is of another. 
The mind, in all its feelings and operatioiB, is governed 
by its own laws, and characterizes its efforts by the essen- 
tial elements of its own nature. Nothing which is seen 
or heard, nothing which is the subject of taste, or tondi, 
or any other sense, nothing matenal which can be ima- 
^ned to exist in any place or in any form, can furnish the 
least positive disclosure either of its intrinsic nature or of 
the mode of its action. 

What, then, is the relation between the sensation and^ 
the outward object, between the perception and the thing 
percdved 7 £videndy that of the sign and the thing sig* 
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n£ed. And asin a multitude of cases, the sign may give 
m iaiowledffe of its object, without any other grounds of 
nich knowledge than mere institution or appomtment, so 
it is in this. The mind, maintaining its appropriate ac- 
tion, and utterly rejectmg the intervention of all images 
and viable representations, except what are outward and 
material, and totally distinct £rom itself both in place and 
nature, is, notwithstanding, susceptible of the Imowledee 
of things exterior, and can form an acquaintance with the 
universe of matter. 

A misapprehension in this respect, the mistaken suppo- 
ation of the mind's either receiving actual filmv images 
firom external objects, or being itsea transformed into tiie 
likeness of such images, has been, in« times past, the source 
of much confusion and content^n. But that opinion, how- 
ever prevalent it may have heea once, is mere hypothesis ; 
it has not the slightest well-founded evidence in its favour. 
Still we can reject it wholly from our belief, and firom all 
influence on our belief, only by yarding against early as- 
sociations, by a ri^d self-inspection, and by carefully sep- 
arating the matenal and the immaterial, the qualities of 
mind and of matter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT* 
f 76. Of the oxgan of tight, and the uses or benefits of that tenfle. 

Of those instruments of external perception with which 
a benevolent Providence has favoured us, a high rank 
must be given to the sense of seeing. If we were re- 
stricted in the process of acquiring knowledge to the in- 
formations of the touch merely, how many embarrassments 
would attend our progress, and how slow it would prove! 
Having never possessed sight, it would be many years be- 
fore the most acute and active person could form an idea 
of a mountain, or even of a lai^e edifice. But by the ad- 
ditional help of the sense of seeing, he not only observes 
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the figure of large building!, but » in a 

ed of all the beautiesof a widcand T i iqgatod 

The organ of this aenae ia the qra QnaaUiiaBi, 
ination, the eye is found to be a aort of tdaoope^ MnigM 
distinct parts, and discoverin||( throughoot ibm OMat a^^l 
site construction. The medium ob wkkh flM«i|iioit| 
are rays of light, ereryirhera diflbaed, and shrae^ m 
Tancing, if thev meet with no ofqpoaitiqpi, in dvedin 
The eye, like aU the other aoiseB, not only ly ec i v w eri» 
nally the medium on which it ada, bat carriei thanprf 
light into itself; and, on princqplea pndj jcwatifc^" 
fracts and combines them anew. 

It does not, however, fall within our plan to gmai 
nute description of the eye, which belonfla m&r Id ik| 
physiologist; butsuchadesmption,W]th3ia ■tetenBOiftcf 
the uses of the different parts of the orgu, nanat ba toi 
candid and reflecting mind a most powe r fu l ngomalii 
proof of the existence and goodness of tbe Sapnae B»> 
m^. How wonderful, amonff other things^ im tiie adq^ 
tation of the rays of light to the eye ! If tfaeMS mytiNtt 
not of a texture extremely small, ther would caoae naiek 
pain to the organ of vision, into which tfaejr so ftfUtf 
pass. If they were not capable of exciting within us Ae 
sensations of colour, we should be deprived of much of duA 
high satisfaction which we now take in beholding inr- 
rounding objects; showing forth, wherever thqr are to.be 
found, the greatest variety and the utmost richneiB of finii* 

^ 77. Statement of tbe mode or procese in Tifutl perception. 

In the process of vision, the rays of light, coming; fima 
various oDJects and in various mrections, strike, in fte 
first place, on the pellucid or transparent part of the ball 
of the eye. 

If they were to continue passmg on precisely in the 
same direction, they would produce merely (me mingkd 
and indistinct expanse of colour. In their progress, how- 
ever, through the crystalline humour, they are refracted 
or bent from their former direction, and are distributed to 
certain focal points on the retma, which is a white, fibrouB 
expansion of the optic nerve. 

The rays of light, coming firom objects in the fifp ld oC 
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vi^n, whether it be more or less extensive, as soon as 
they have been distributed on their distinct portions of the 
retina, and have formed an image there, are immediately 
followed by the sensation or perception which is termed 
sight The image which is dius pictured on the retina, 
is the last step which we are able to designate in the ma- 
terial part of the process in visual perception; the mental 
state follows, but it is not in our power to trace, even in 
the smallest degree, any physical connexion between the 
optical image and the corre^nding state of the mind. — 
All that we can say in this case is, that we suppose them 
to hold to each other the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent by an ultimate law of our constitution. 

^ 77. Of the original and acquired perceptions of tight. 

In speaking of those sensations and perceptions, the or« 
igin of which is generally attributed to the sense of sight, 
it is necessary to make a distinction between those wmch 
are original and those which are acquired. Nothing is 
properly original with the sense of sight but the sensa- 
tions of colour, such as red, blue, yellow. These sensa- 
tions (or perceptions, as they are otherwise called, when 
the internal feeling is combined with a reference to the 
external cause) are exceedingly numerous. In this re- 
spect, the intimations of the sense of sight stand on the 
same footing with those of taste and hearing ; although 
distinctive names, in consequence of the difl&culty of accu- 
rately separating and drawing the line between each, are 
given only in a few cases. AU the sensations of colour 
are original with the sight ; and are not to be ascribed to 
any other sense. 

A part, however, of that knowledge, which we attrib- 
ute to the sight, and which has the appearance of being 
immediate and original in that sense, is not so. Some of 
its alleged perceptions are properly the results of sensa- 
tions, combmed not only with the usual reference to an 
external cause, but with various other acts of the judg- 
ment In sqme cases the combination of the acts of the 
judgment with the visual sensation is carried so far, that 
there is a sort of transfer to the sight of the knowledge 
which has been obtained from some other source. Aad 
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acquind as trnly ori^ualln tha seeing power. 
mffiec, peilui{H( as a atetUletat of the general facial 
flie brief aamiimtioil of a few instances will hdp to' 
more thoron^ ondCTlw i d i ag of those acquired f-" 
tiotia of tbe ogbt wUdi are Mrc referred to. 

1 79. "n* Um o( Mtaarin hoi m\paMj hota d 
It is well known Aat Acn is n 
tilin for a peraoo to say that he sees tbe h 
t£ any external object ; U»t he sen 

These expreaaioiia appear to imply fatid % ^ 

ao underwood) that extoinon is a uirect olgect of •„ 
There is no question that nch is tbe common sentiraEd,! 
■nz., that the outHnea and anrface which bodies pen»l 
nent^ expand aad ure a e nt to the view, are truly setti 
An (qHDum dtlfoent nom Qua Eueht even incur Q«e cbiipl 
of (Treat abaurdi^. I 

But, piqierly, the noticn of extenaon, as we ban^l 
ready seen, has its oii^ in tbe sense of touch. Beb|l| 
nmple and elementary thought, it i: 
definition ; nor, when we consider extension M ClilA 
outwardly and materially, can we make it a matte a 
description without running into the ctmfusion of u , 
synonymous words. But, whatever it is (and certmnlj I 
tnere can be neither ienorance nor disagreement on tint I 
point, however much langfuage may fail of conveyiDgoor I 
ideas), the knowledge of it is not to be ascribed on-^-"" ' 
to the nght 

Tbe notion of extension is closely connected i 
temality. It is not pos^ble to form the idea of extensioa I 
from mere (XMisciousness, or a reflection on what tak«i | 
place within us. But makii^ a muscular dfort, and ths 
applying tbe touch to some renstbg body, we finrt lutR 
the notion of outness ; and ether from the same t; " ~ 
tion of that sense, or when we have repeated it c 
ously on the same surface, we have the additional u 
of its being extended or spread out If a man were lizea 
immovealuy in one place, capable of smelling, taatinb 
hearing, and aeeing, nt without tactual iaproaiioDi osv> 
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ginating from a resistmg body, he would never possess a 
knowledge of either. Having first gained that knowl- 
ledge from the touch in the way just mentioned, he learns 
in tune what appearance extended bodies (which are, of 
course, coloured bodies) make to Ihe eye. At a very ear- 
ly period, having ascertained that all coloured bodies are 
spread out or extended, he invariably associates the idea of 
extension with that coloured appearance. Hence he vir- 
tually and practically transfers the knowledge obtained 
by one sense to anotner ; and even, after a time, imagines 
extension to be a direct object of sight, when, in fact, 
what is seen is only a sign of it, and merely suggests it 
An affection of the sense of touch is the true and original 
occasion of the origin of this notion ; and it becomes an 
idea of sight only by acquisition or transference. 

^ 80. Of the knowledge of the figure of bodies by the sight. 

Views similar to those which have been already ad- 
vanced will evidently apply to the figure of bodies. We 
acquire a knowledge of the figure or form of bodies ori- 
ginally by the sense of touch. But it cannot be doubted 
that this knowledge is ofl;en confidently attributed to the 
sense of sight as well as the touch. Although there is 
reason to believe that men labour under a mistake in this, 
it is not strange, when we trace back our mental history 
to its earlier periods, that such a misapprehension should 
exist. 

A solid body presents to the eye nothing but a certain 
disposition of colours and Ught. We may imagine our- 
selves to see the prominences or cavities m sucn bodies, 
when in truth we see only the light or the shade occa- 
sioned by them. This fight and shade, however, we 
learn by experience to consider as the sign of a certain sol- 
id figure. — ^A proof of the truth of this statement is, that 
a pamter, by carefully imitating the ^distribution of light 
and shade which he sees in objects, will make his work 
very naturally, and exactly represent not only the general 
outiine of a body, but its prominences, depressions, and 
other irregularities. And yet his delineation, which, by 
the distribution of light and shade, gives such various rep- 
resentations, is on a smooth and plain surface. 

Vol. L— K 
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It was a problem submitted bj Mr. MbljneiBlDllI 
Locke, whemer a blbd man, wlio haa learned (he dife' 
ence between a cube and a sphere bj the touch, Gaii,a 
being suddenly restored to signti distiiil^uiah between fln^ 
and tell which is the sphere and which is the cobc^lf 
the aid of what may be called his new sense wm 
And the answer of Mr. Locke was, in a gre ement «■ 
the opinion of Molyneux himself, (hat he cannot Ik 
blind man knows what impresnons the cube and nks 
make on the organ of Umchf and by that aenee is abkli 
distinguish between them ; but, as he is iffnorant nhi 
impression they will make on the organ of ai^;ht^ he il 
not able, by the latter sense alone, to tell which ii h 
round body and which b the cubic 

It was remarked, that solid bodies preaent to the qn 
nothing but a certain disposition of light and colounb---fl 
seems to follow from this, that the first idea which will be 
conveyed to the nund on seeing a ^lobe, will be that of 
a circle on a plam surface, but yanously shadowed iriA 
different degrees of light This imperfect idea is correci- 
ed in this way. Combining the suggestions of the sense of 
touch with those of sight, we learn oy greater experienoe 
what kind of appearance solid convex bodies will mab 
to us. That appearance becomes to the mind the sign of 
the presence of a globe ; so that we have an idea of a 
round body by a very rapid mental correction, whereai 
the notion first conveyed to the mind is truly that of a 
plain, circular surface, on which there is a variety in tlie 
dispositions of li^ht and shade. It is an evidence of the 
correctness of this statement, that in paintings, plain sur* 
faces, variously shaded, represent convex bodies, and with 
great truth and exactness. 

It appears, then, that extension and fimre are orifi^ 
ally perceived, not by sight, but by touch. We do not 
judpe of them by sight until we have learned by our ex- 
perience that certain visible appearances always accom- 
?any and signify the existence of extension ancf of fieure. 
his knowledge we acquire at a very early period in^e; 
so much so, that we lose, in a ereat measure, the memoiy 
both of its commencement ana progress. 
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^81. Measurements of magi^tude bj the eye. 

Wh^t has been said naturally leads us to the consider^ 
ation of magnitude. This is a general term for Extension, 
when we conceive of it not only as limited or bounded, 
. but as related to and compared with other objects. Al- 
though we make use of the eye in judging of it, it is to 
be kept in mind, that the knowledge of magnitude is not 
an original intimation of the sight, but is at first acquired 
by the aid of touch. So well known is this, that it has 
been common to consider Magnitude under the two heads 
of tangible or real, and visible or apparent; the tangible 
magnitude being always the same, but the visible varying 
with the distance of the object. A man of six feet stat- 
ure Is always that height, whether he be a mile distant, 
or half a mile, or near at hand ; the change of place 
making no chaixge in his real or tangible magnitude. But 
the \isible or apparent magnitude of this man may be six 
feet or two feet, as we view him present with us and im- 
mediately in our neighbourhood, or at two miles' dis- 
tance ; for his magnitude appears to our eye greater or 
less, according as he is more or less removed. 

In support of the doctrine that the knowledge of mag- 
nitude is not an original intimation of the sight, but is at 
first acquired by the aid of touch, we may remark, that, 
in judging of magnitude by the sight, we are much in- 
fluenced not merely by the visual perception, but particu- 
larly by comparison with other objects, the size of which 
is known or supposed to be knovm. " I remember once," 
says Dr. Abercrombie (Intellec. Powers, part ii., sect 1), 
" having occasion to pass along Ludgate Hill, when the 
great door of St. Paul's was open, and several persons 
were standing in it. They appeared to be very little 
children ; but, on coming up to them, were found to be 
full-grown persons. In the mental process which here 
took place, the door had been assumed as a known mag- 
nitude, and the other objects judged of by it Had I at- 
tended to the door being much larger than any door that 
one is in the habit of seeing, the mind would have made 
allowance for the apparent size of the persons ; arvd, o\sl 
the other handy had these been known to \)e iviW.-^co'Wjv 

persons, a judgment would have been fonned ol \^^ «fl*^ 
of the door.'' 
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Among the multitude of inrtancei which nogfatlw 
duced in illustration of the doctrine under notio^lki 
lowing statement, to be found in the serenth mmilNrrfl 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science, is a aomewhat itiila|| 
one. In examining a dioramic rep r e a c n t atian of the »l 
side of Rochester Cathedral, vhidi produced ihe iBiittt ef- 
fect, from the entire exclusion of all eztraneons lij^al 
of all objects, excepting those on the {Hcture ilael^lk 
writer of the statement referred to was atruck wiih anif | 
pearance of distortion in the pehfpective, which he wfr 
oed to the canrass not hangmg verticalljr. Upon m» 
tioning this to the gentleman ymo exhibited the pidm^ 
he offered to walk in front of it, and strike its aurfaoe^ail 
the palm of his hand, to show that the canvaaa was fi» 
ly suspended. Upon domg this, a veiy remaikaUe dfr 
ception, or illusion rather, took place. Aa hia hand paa* 
ed along, it gradually became larger and larger tiQ 't 
reached the middle, when it became enonnoualy lam 
It then diminished till it reached the other end of VBt 
canvass. 

As the hand moved towards the middle of the picture, 
it touched the parts of the picture more and more remote 
from the eye of the observer ; and, consequent^, die 
mind referred the hand and the object in contact with it 
to the same remote distance ; and, consequently, gave it 
a fictitious magnitude, coiTesponding with me visihle figure 
it presented, combined with the supposition of its being 
placed at a distance. (See Edin. Joum. of Science, Na 
vii., p. 90, and Art Science, Edin. Encyc) 

$ 82. Of objects seen in the mist, and of the sun and moon in the horiiOB. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned priiici|>Ie, it 
happens, that ejects seen by a person in a mist seem lar- 
ger than life. Their faint appearance rapidly convgrs to 
the mind the idea of being considerably removecf, al- 
though they are actually near to us. And the noind im- 
mediately draws the conclusion (so rapidly as *to seem a 
simple and original perception), that the object, having 
the same visible or apparent magnitude, and yet supposS 
to be at a considerable distance, is greater than other ob- 
jects of the same class. So that it is chiefly the view of 
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« 

the mind, a law or habit of the intellect, which in this 
particular case gives a fictitious expansion to bodies ; al- 
though it is possible that the result may in part be attrib- 
uted to a difference in the refraction of the rays of light, 
caused by their passing through a denser and less uniform 
medium than usuaL 

These remarks naturally renund us of the well-known 
fact, that the sun and moon seem larger in the horizon 
than in the meridian. A number of reasons may be giv- 
en for this appearance. — ( 1.) The horizon may seem more 
distant than the zenith, in consequence of intervening ob- 
jects. We measure the distance of objects in part by 
means of those that are scattered along between, and any 
expanse of surface, where there are no such intervening 
objects, appears to us of less extent than it actuaUy is. 
Now if the rays of light form precisely the same image 
in the eye, but the source of them is supposed to be fur- 
ther off in the horizon than in the zenith, such have been 
our mental habits, that the object in the horizon will prob- 
ably appear the largest. — (2.) Another reason, whKh is 
sometimes assigned, of the enlarged appearance of the 
sun and moon in the horizon is, that the rays from them 
fall on the body of the atmosphere obliquely, and, of 
course, are reflected downward towards the beholder, and 
subtend a larger angle at his eye. Hence, as we always 
see objects in the direction of the ray just before it enters 
the eye, if we follow the rays back in the precise direc- 
tion of their approach, they will present to the eye the 
outlines of a larger object as their source than they would 
if they had not been refracted. — When the atmosphere is 
not clear, but unusual masses of vapour are accumulated 
in it, whether immediately around us or anywhere eke in 
the direction of the rays, the refraction is mcreased, and 
the object is proportionally enlarged. This circum^^mce 
helps to explain the fact of the enlargement not bemg 
uniform, but sometimes greater and at others less. — (3.1 
Our estimate of the size of the sun and moon is also af- 
fected by the simultaneous perception of other objects of 
known magnitude, which happen to be in the same direc- 
tion. The setting sun, for instance, when it is seen thiovs^ 
distant woods, appears much enlarged. TVie ^ooda^^\a 

K2 
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consequence of tfaar distanoey mbtaid bat a nul 
at the eye; but, bong olgects of Imawn manted^, 
appear enlaised and nearly of fhar luitanu ue k 
conception of them. And as the waa.Stk a larg«|| 
in our eye than the separate tnm which hHk wiAii 
disk, it experiences in our oonoeptioii an cnlargeaoi^^ 
cisely corresponding with the imagined or cob ecji ti w 
l^ement of the objects vbioh are enciroled by knij.! 
Just as in the case of a balloon, which, at a great de» 
tion, crosses the disk of the sun or moooi* The biloa' 
is an object of known size and of great aize; bn^mfH^ 
when seen at a great elevation, it is materia^ and im^ 



cordingly, when it passes over the disk of the m a 
moon, those bodies will appear greatl;^ enlamed,. so n to 
correspond with our previous conceptions or the sue of 
the body which their rays at that time fnrimln ■ (TV 
reader will find this subject more fiilly eipUfaMd in St 
Amott's Elements of Physics, voL L) 

4 88. Of the eiUmatioD of dutancas by ti^^ 

We are next led to the consideration of cUstanooi ii 
made known and ascertamed by the oght "By the dih 
tance of objects, when we use the term in reference to 
ourselves, we mean the space which is interposed between 
those objects and our own po^dtion. It mignt be objected^ 
that space interposed is only a synonymous expression fir 
the tiuno; to be defined. Nevertheless, no one can be 
supposea to be ignorant of what is meant Even Uind 
men have a notion of distance, and can measure it by the 
touch, or by walking forward until they meet the dTi ttsff* 
object. 

The perception of distance by the sight is an acqniied 
and not an origmal perception, although the latter was 
universally supposed to be the fact until comparatiyety a 
recent period. 

All objects in the first instance appear to touch the eyfe; 
but Our experience has corrected so many of the repre- 
sentations of the senses before the period which we art 
yet able to retrace by the memory, that we cannot piove 
this by a reference to our own childhood and infancy, ft 
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appears, however, from the statement of the cases of per- 
sons bom bUnd on the sudden restoration of their sight— 
" When he first saw," says Cheselden, the anatomist, when 
giving an account of a young man whom he had restored 
to si^t by couching for the cataract, ^' he was so far from 
making any jud^ent about distance, that he thoufffat all 
objects touched his eye, as he expressed it, as what he feh 
did his skin ; and thought no objects so agreeable as those 
which were smooth and regular, although he could form 
no judgment of their shape, or guess what it was in any 
object that was pleasing to him." 

This anatomist has further informed us, that he has 
brought to sight several others, who had no remembrance 
of ever having seen; and that they all gave the same 
account of their learning to see, as they called it, as the 
young man already mentioned, although not in so many 
particulars ; and that they all had this in common, that, 
having never had occa^on to move their eyes, they knew 
not how to do it, and, at first, could not at all direct them 
to K particular object; but in time they acquired that fac- 
ulty, though by slow degrees.* 

Blind persons, when at first restored to sight, are un- 
able to estimate the distance of objects by that sense ; but 
soon observing that certain changes in the visible appear- 
ance of bodies always accompany a change of distance, 
they fall upon a method of estimating distance by the vis- 
ible appearance. And it would no doubt be found, if it 
could be particularly examined into, that all mankind 
come to possess the power of estimating the distances of 
objects by sight in tiie same way. When a body is re- 
moved from us and placed at a considerable distance, it 
becomes smaller in its visible appearance, its colours are 
less lively, and its outlines less distinct; and we may ex- 

* Some doubts have been raised from time to time of the correctness 
of Cheselden^s experiments and inquiries here referred to. Fortunately, 
Mr. Stewart has talcen up the subject with his accustomed caution and 
candour in bis Account of James Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind. 
He shows to ample satisfaction, in a note near the commencement of 
that Narration, that the facU which have been brought forward in oppo- 
sition to Cheselden may be satisfactorily explained, without any impeach- 
ment of the correctness of his statements or the justness of bi% cottfAsr 
sions from them. — See additional confirmations ox Vbis sobbed m^\&6 
of Caspu Hauaer. 
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pect to find various inteniiediate objects^ moie or 
nuaiber corresponding with the increase of the i 
allowing tlieroselves between the receding dfa^ ail 
spectator. And hence it is that a certain vinUe 
ance comes to be the sign of a certain distance. 

Historical and landwape painters are enabled to i 
these facts to great account in their delineatioQa 
means of dimness of colour, indistinctness of oulliiN^i 
the partial interposition of other objects, ihey are 
apparently to throw back, at a very considerable < 
from the eye, those objects whidi they wish to Sfipari 
mote. While other objects, that are intended lo wffiA 

near, are painted vivid in colour, large in sixe, i 

outline, and are separated from the eye of the 
by few or no intermediate objects. 



^ 84. Estimation of distance when nnatd«dbj 

As we depend in no small degree iqKm inteimefiiil 
objects in forming our notions of dirtance, it resuh% m\ 
we are often much perplexed by the abs^iee of audi dt' 
jects. Accordingly we find that people frequently i»\ 
take when they attempt to estimate by the eje the ictft 
or width of unoccupied plains and marshes, genouf 
making the extent less than it really is. For the sunt 
reason they misjudge of the width of a river, Aari fpytM^ 
its width at half or three quarters of a mile at the moilt 
when it is, perhaps, not less than double that -distioot 
The same holds true of other bodies of water, and of il 
other things which are seen by us in a horizontal pos- 
tion, and under similar circumstances. 

We mistake in the same way, also, in estimating the 
height of steeples, and of other bodies that are perpen- 
dicular, and not on a level with the eye, provided the 
height be considerable. As the upper parts of the stee- 
ple out-top the surrounding buildmgs, and there are do 
continuous objects with which to compare it, any mesf- 
urement taken by the eye must be inaccurate, but is gen- 
erally less than the truth. 

Hence perhaps it is that a man on the top of a stee- 
ple appears smaller to those below than the same msn 
would seem to the same person and at the same Hii y^n^ . 
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*)ii level ground. A man on the earth's surface, placed 

yst the same distance, would probably appear nearly of his 

actual size. As we have been in the habit of measuring 

horizontal distances by the eye, we can readily form a 

nearly accurate opinion whether the person be at a hun- 

|idred feet distance, or more or less ; and the mind imme- 

' diately makes an allowance for this distance, an^ corrects 

the iirst visual representation of the size of the person so 

rapidly that we do not remember it But, having never 

been in the habit of measuring perpendicular distances, 

the mind is at a loss, and faib to make that correction 

which it would readily, and, as it were, intuitively make 

in the case of objects on level ground. The mistake, 

therefore, of his supposed nearness, combined with this 

perplexi^, causes the comparative littleness of the man 

on the steeple. 

The fixed stars, when viewed by the eye, all appear to 
be alike indefinitely and equally distant Being scatter- 
ed over the whole sky, they make every part of it seem 
like themselves at an indefinite and equsd distance, and 
therefore contribute to give the whole sky the appearance 
of the inside of a sphere. Moreover, the horizon seems 
to the eye to be further off than the zenith ; because be- 
tween us and the former there lie many things, as fields, 
hills, and waters, which we know to occupy a great space ; 
whereas between us and the zenith there are no consider- 
able things of known dimenaons. And, therefore, the 
heavens appear like the segment of a sphere, and less 
than a hemisphere, in the centre of which we seem to 
stand. — And the wider our prospect is, the greater will 
the sphere appear to be, and the less the segment 

^ 85. Of objects seen on the ocean, dec. 

A vessel seen at sea by a person who is not accustom- 
ed to the ocean, appears much nearer than it actually is, 
and on the same prmciples as already illustrated. In his 
previous observations of the objects at a distance, he has 
commonly noticed a number of mterraediate objects inter- 
posed between the distant body and himself. It is prob- - 
ably the absence of such objects that chiefly causes the 
deception under which he labours in the present instance. 

In connexion with what has been said, we are led to 
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make this further remark, that a change in the purity of 
the air will perplex, in some measure, those ideas of dis- 
tance which we receive from sight. Bishop Berkeley re- 
marks, while travelling in Italy and Sicily, he noticed that 
cities and palaces, seen at a great distance, appeared near- 
er ta him by several miles than they actually were. The 
cause of this he very correctly supposed to be the purity 
of the Italian and Sicilian air, which gave to objects at a 
distance a degree of brightness and distinctness which, m 
the less clear and pure atmosphere of his native country, 
could be observed only in those towns and separate edifices 
which were near. At home he had learned to estimate 
the distances of objects by their appearance ; but his con- 
clusions failed him when they came to be applied to ob- 
jects in countries where the air was so much clearer. — 
And the same thing has been noticed by other travellers 
who have been placed in the like circumstances. 

^ 86. Supposed feelings of a being called into existence in the full pos- 
session ol his powers. 

In illustration of the principles which have been brought 
forward in the successive consideration of the senses, we 
are tempted to introduce in this place a favourite passage 
of the celebrated BufTon. In the Natural History of that 
learned writer we have an account of the process by 
which the full use of the sight and of the other exter- 
nal senses is acquired. He mvents a delightful recitsd, 
and puts it in the mouth of our first parent ; and thus in- 
structs us in the most abstruse subjects by an appeal to the 
imagination. 

"Let us suppose," says he, " a man newly brought 
into existence, whose body and organs are already per- 
fectly formed, but who, awaking amid the productions of 
Nature, is an utter stranger to everything he perceives, 
both from without and from within. Of a man thus cir- 
cumstanced, what would be the first emotions, the first 
sensations, the first opinions ? Were he himself to give 
us a detail of his conceptions at this period, how would 
he. express them ? Might it not be in some measure a£[ 
follows ? 

" Well do I recollect that joyful, anxious moment, when 
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I first became conscious of my own existence. — ^I knew 
not what I was, where I was, or whence I came. On 
opening my eyelids, what an addition to my surprise ! 
The light of day, the azure vault of heaven, the verdure 
of the earth, the crystal of the waters, all employed, all 
animated, and filled me with inexpressible delight. 

" At first I imagined that all those objects were with* 
in me, and formed a part of myself. Impressed with this 
idea, I turned my eyes towards the sun, whose splendour 
instantly dazzled and overpowered me. Involuntarily I 
closed my eyelids, though not without a slight sensation 
of pain ; and, during Siis short interval oi darkness, I 
imagined that I was about to sink into nothing. 

^^ Full of affliction and astonishment, I had begun to 
ponder on this great change, when, listening, I heard a va- 
riety of sounds. The whistling of the wind and the mel- 
ody of the grove forttied a concert, of which the soft im- 
pression pervaded the inmost recesses of my soul. I con- 
tinued to listen ; nor could I banish the persuanon that 
all this muac was actually within me. 

*^ So much was I engrossed with this new kind of ex- 
istence, that I entirely forgot the %ht, that other part of 
my being, which I had known the first, till again I had 
opened my eyes. What joy to find myself once more 
in possession of so many brilliant objects ! The present 
pleasure surpassed the former, and for a time suspended 
the charming effect of soimds. 

" I turned my eyes upon a thousand different objects. 
These, which I still considered as a part of myself, I soon 
found that I could lose and restore at pleasure ; and with 
a repetition of this new power I continued to amuse my- 
self. 

" I had begun to see without emotion, and to hear with- 
out oonfusion, when a light breeze, of which the fresh^ 
ness communicated a new sensation of pleasure, wafted 
its perfumes to me, and excited in me a Ipnd of addi- 
tional self-love. 

" Agitated by all these different sensations, and impel*- 
led by the various pleasures of my new existence, I in- 
stantly arose, and, in ariang, perceived myself moved 
along, as if by some unknown, some hidden power. 
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^ Hardly had I adranced one step, when the novelty 
of my situation rendered me, as it were, immoTeable. 
My smprise returned; for I supposed that all the objects 
around me were in motion ; to them I ascribed that agi- 
tation which I had myself produced by changing place ;^ 
and the whole creation seemed once more to be in dis- 
order. 

" I carried my hand to my head ; I touched my fore- 
head ; I felt my whole frame. Then it was that I first 
conceived my hand to be the principal or^an of my exist- 
ence. All its informations were so distmct, so perfect, 
and so superior to what I had experienced from the other 
senses, that I employed myself for some time in repeating 
its enjoyments. Every part of my body which I touch- 
ed with my hand, seemed to touch my hand in turn, and 
actually gave back sensation for sensation. 

" It was not long before I perceived that this fiaculty 
was expanded over my whole frame, and before I began 
to discover the limits of my existence, which, at fir^ I 
had supposed of an immensoi extent, and diffused over all 
the objects I saw. 

" Upon casting my eyes upon my body, and surveying 
my own form, I conceived it to be of a size so enormous, 
that all the objects which hitherto struck my eyes seemed 
to be, in comparison, as so many luminous particles. I 
gazed upon my person with pleasure. I examined the 
rormation of my hand, and all its motions; and the former 
appeared to me more or less large, in proportion as it was 
more or less distant from my eyes. On bringing it veiy 
near, it concealed, I found, almost every other object from 
my si^ht. 

" I began soon, however, to suspect that there was some 
fellacy in the sensation I experienced from the eye ; and 
I therefore resolved to depend for information upon the 
touch, which, as yet, had never deceived me. This pre- 
caution was higMy serviceable. I renewed my ttiotions, 
and walked forward with my face turned towards the 
heavens. Happening to strike lightly against a palm-tree, 
I was dismayed, and laid my hand, though not without 
fear, upon tms extraneous body ; for extraneous I conceiv- 
ed it to be^ as it did not xetom seosa&oniot ^s&aa&knk^^ 
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my former feeling had done* Now it was that, for the 
fint time, I perceived there was something external, some* 
thing whic^ did not form an actual part of my own ex- 
istence. 

" From this new discovery I concluded that I ou^ht io 
form my opinion with respect to external objects m the 
same manner as I had done with respect to the parts of 
my body. I resolved, therefore, to feel whatever I saw ; 
and, vamly attempting to touch the sim, I stretched forth 
my arms and found nothing but an airy vacuum. At ev- 
ery effort I made, as each object appeared to me equally 
near, from one fit of surprise 1 fell into another } nor was 
it till after an infinite number of trials that I was enabled 
to use the eye as a guide to the hand, and that I perceiv- 
ed there were some objects more remote from me than 
others. 

^ Amazed and mortified at the uncertainty of my state, 
and at the endless deludons to which I seemed to be sub- 

1'ected, the more I reflected the more I was perplexed. 
Tatigued and oppressed with thought, I seated myscJf 
beneath a tree, loaded with deliaous fruit within my 
reach. On stretching forth my arm, the firuit instantly 
separated from the branches, and I seized it To grasp 
in my hand an entire substance, which formed no part of 
myself, pleased me. When I held it up, its weight, though 
in itself trivial, seemed, however, like an ammated imp 
pulse, to incline it to the earth. In conquering this re- 
sistance I found another and a greater pleasure. 

^ I held the fiiiit near my eye, and I considered its form 
and its colours. Its fragrance prompted me to carry it 
nearer and nearer, and with eagerness did I inhale that 
fira^rance. The perfume invited my sense of tasting, 
which I found to be superior to that of smelling. What 
savour, what novelty of sensation did I now experience ! 
Nothing could be more exquisite. What before had been 
pleasure was now heightened into luxury. The power 
of tastmg gave me the idea of possession. I imagined 
Aat the substance of this fruit had become a part of my 
own substance, and that I was empowered to transform 
things without me at will. 

^ Charmed with the id^a of this new iJOWeT, «w3l VxiClf 
Vol. L—L ^ 



ted bj the lenHitiopi I bad aLmdy UMMOoei.. 
tinued to pluck the frmt; nordidlooonderuiflabovl 
great for the satiifactiQa of my tMte. AjL laifl^^ 
ever, an ageeable languor steAling upon my aeniq, 
limbe became heavy, vnd, my loul jewned to lam h\ 
tivity. Mysensationsynoloiigier vivid and dktiae^f 
tented to me only feeble and irregular imageiL 
mstant, as it were, my eyei becanne uaekai^ doH 
my head, no longer l)ome up by die streogih oft 
cles, sunk back, and found a support upon the 
turf beneath*" 



CHAPTER Vn. 
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I 

OP BELIANCE ON TBS 8BNBI& 

i 87. By nMtiw of seiiMtiooa w« have % koonMlgei^ e ptwari iHt^ 

In the third chapter of the Introductioii it waa leaak 
ed, that the states of mind to which operatiaiv uponv 
afiections of our senses give rise, are, by our very co&lk 
tution, the occaaons or grounds of behef; and that its 
by means of the senses we have a knowledge, in paiti^ 
ular, of the external, material world. The new feiJiw 
following an affection of the senses, are in some ametib 
occasions on which the active and curious mind mov« 
out of the world of its own spiritual and inunatmal ei- 
istence, and becomes acquainted with matter. It ia aoi&e' 
what here as in the reading of a book. When we read a 
book, only certain coloured marks or lines, arranged m a 
particular order, are directly presented to our senaes f but 
we find them connected with new states of mind, uttob 
distinct from the direct impression which thqr make, A 
I)iece of paper, written over with such coloured debieir 
tions, becomes to the soul a sign of the most various and 
exalted ideas ; and in like manner, such is the constitiH 
tion of our mental nature, it is found to be the case tluit 
certain new affections of the mind, provided they are 
caused by means of the senses, become the signs oi vari- 
ous existences, which are wholly diverse from the feelings 
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themselves.. We experience the feelings, which all admit 
to be in themselves neither archetypes nor resemblances of 
anything whatever which is external to the soul ; and then 
at once we become acquainted with a vast multitude of out- 
ward objects. On the authority of such feehngs as are im- 
mediately consequent on an affection of the senses, all man- 
kind, if the evidence of their general conduct and of their 
express declarations is to be regarded, believe in out^-ard 
objects, as having a distinct and real existence, as having 
forms, properties, and relations. 

^ 8S. Objection to a reliance on the senses. 

Nevertheless, without denying the fact of this general 
reliance on the senses as a ground of belief, an objection 
has been made to its being well placed. The objection, 
stated ifi a few words, is this ; that our senses some- 
times DECEIVE us, AND LEAD US INTO MISTAKES. 

In support of the objection, such instances as the fol- 
lowing are brought forward. — The sun and moon appear 
to the spectator on the earth's surface to be a foot or two 
in diameter, and little more than half a mile high ; a 
straight stick, thrust into the water, appears to us crooked, 
as seen by the eye in that position ; a square tower at a 
distance is mistaken for a round one ; a piece of ice for 
a stone ; a brass coin for a gold one. Nor are such mis- 
takes to be ascribed solely to the sense of sight ; they are 
not unfrequently committed when we rely on the intima- 
tions of the taste and smell, the touch and hearing. — ^Va^ 
nous facts of the above kind have been brought forward 
to discredit the senses, and to prevent a reliance on them. 
It is not necessary to extend the enumeration of them, as 
these will serve for a specimen of the whole. 

^ 89. The senses circumscribed or limited rather than fallacious. 

That there are some apparent groimds for the objec- 
tion which has been made to a full reliance on the tes- 
timony of the senses, it is not necessary to deny. It is 
nevertheless true, that the great mass of the alleged falla- 
cies which have been brought forward in opposition to 
such reliance, are susceptible of a satisfaclorj exj^wv^- 
hoiL — But before entering into particulaTS, it \a T«Qfasl^fc" 
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to make tfie general Tanuk^ ttitt tfM 
eriy circumacribed or limited than fiilliiriw; 
they lead us astray, not ao much bjr tfaeir own dintti 
tion as in conaequenc^of oar ezpeciinff too modi off* 
Now if we keep this in view, and mraenAe and d 
our expectations by the enienSj limited nataRcfl 
senses, we shall find leas to complain o£ 

The imperfect examination of the een ee a nUda] 
have just gone through, evinces the tnitli of Hiiiicadl 
It is the business, the appropriate 6mc6oa of the mmi\ 
smelling, to give us a knowledge of the odomaof Mb 
When we have these sensations, we may be led, fifomam 
principle of the mind, to look tat the caooe of diai|y 
nothing more ; we do not learn firom it what tbe caaBi 
It is not pretended that this sense alone can give m m 
notion of an external odoriferous body. The aeoR if 
taste is equally limited vrith that of ameU; lmtbolli,aik 
as they go, are grounds of knowledge, and do not deom 
It midit, no doubt, be said, that mey may be diaeand, 
and thus mislead us; but the ranaiks of nda aedioB p 
on the supposition that the senses are in a aoond atatfr- 
When we come to the sense of hearing, we find that th 
perceptions of sound have, in part, an a c q uir ed charada 
The reference of a particular sound to a particular extonl 
cause always implies the previous exercise of the tooch, 
also the exercises of that principle of the mind wUdi ii 
termed association, and of an act of the judgment Bat 
hearing, when m a sound state, is always a ground of be* 
lief and knowledge, as far as the mere sensation of aoaad 
is concerned, and so far can be most certainfy trusted. 

It is the api)ropriate business of the sense of si^i^ 
against the testimony of which so many objectionahave 
been made, to render us acquainted virith the coloms of 
bodies. To say, therefore, that it leads us mto errois in 
respect to solidity, extension, size, direction, or-diatance, 
is but very littie, or, rather, nothing to the purpose. These 
are acquired perceptions, and have their origin in another 
sense, that of touch. The visual sensations are in these 
cases mere signs of the knowledge which we have finom 
another i^urce. When, therefore, we separate what be- 
longs to the mght from what belongs to the touchy mod, 
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distinguish between them, it is impossible to fix the charge 
of misrepresentation upon either. 

And hence, on the question whether our senses mislead 
us, we are always to consider to which of the senses the 
particular things under review appropriately belong. And 
m many cases when we are searching aiter trum, it be- 
comes us to call in the aid of all the senses, and not to 
consult one to the entire omission of the others. They 
all make parts of one great and wonderful system, ana 
cannot be safely separated. When they are m a sound 
state ; when the ideas, of which they are the origin, are 
properly discriminated ; and, further, when the intimations 
of one sense are aided by those of another, and by the 
guidance of the reasoning power, which clearly ought not 
to be excluded, we may then confidently expect to be led 
by them into the truth, so far as our Creator designed that 
it shoiUd be made known to us. 

^ 90. Some alleged mistakes of the senses owing to want of care. 

If the course indicated at the close of the last section 
-were always foUowcfd, the mistakes to which we are oc- 
casionally exposed would be much less frequent But 
even when we refer to all the senses, and combine with 
this reference the deductions of reasoning, we may still 
err from want of care. Beyond all question, some of the 
mistakes ascribed to the senses are owing to premature 
inferences from them ; to a want of caution, discrimina- 
tion, and full inquiry. This particular view of the sub- 
ject is illustrated as follows by Dr. Reid. — ^^ Many tlungs 
called the deceptions of the senses are only conclusions 
rashly drawn from the testimony of the senses. In these 
cases the testimony of the senses is true, but we rashly 
draw a conclusion firom it which does not necessarily fol- 
low. We are disposed to impute our errors rather to false 
information than to inconcluave reasonii^, and to blame 
our senses for the wrong conclusions we draw fifom their 
testimony. 

" Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for 
a true one, he says his senses deceived him ; but he lays 
the blame where it ou^ht not to be laid : for we m^:^ ^^ 
inm. Did your senses give a false testimony o£ \ke CioYov^^ 

L2 



or of the figure, orof tha imprBMMtt 1 Mb^ Biil 
all that they tertified, and Oil tibej teitifiedlnly. 
these premises you eonclnded tfitti il was a tm 
but this conclusioii does not follow ; yoa cmd,'^ 



not by relying upon the tesdmonj oT wim^ but lijj 
bg rashly bom its testimony. Mot 011I7 mn jpoor 1 
innocent of this error, but it is only bj ttdr mfimiil 
that it can be disoovered. If yon eoorak tiiemfnfa|(l 
they will inform you that what you took fcr n gdMij 
base metal, ot is defident in weig^ and tlui^eai m 
'be known by the testimony of sense. « I 

^I remember to have met with a inaa who Ihoqgltli 
argument used by Protestants against the PopisJhmlBi 
of transubstantiation, fr<xn the testimoiiy or oar sos^l 
inconclusive ; because, said he, instanoea mmj be pm\ 
where several of our senses may deceive ue; jiow £11 
know, then, that there may not be cases wlierain ttcf' 
deceive us, and no sense is left to detect the fiJIacy 1 I 
begged of him to know an instance wherein eeveralof ov 
senses deceive us. I take, said he, a piece of soft turfjl 
cut it into the shape of an apple; with the eannoe of if- 
ples I give it the smell of an apple ; and with pamtloi 

E* ve it the skin and colour of an apple. Here^ Aen, ii 1 
dy, which, if you judee by your eye, by your . touch, 01 
by your smell, is an apple. 

^^ To this I would answer, that no one of our isoM 
deceives us in this case. My sight and touch testify tkit 
it has the shape and colour of an apple ; this is troe. 
The sense of smelling testifies that it has tli^ smell of m 
apple : this is likewise true, and is no deception. 'When^ 
then, lies the deception? It is evident it nes in ihim^ that 
because this body has some qualities belonging to the wp* 
pie, I conclude that it is an apple. This is a fidlacy^ not 
of the senses, but of inconclusive reasoning.'** 

There are other instances where the suqect wif^ be 

I)laced in a true light It is well known (to take en it 
ustration not mifrequently referred to by writers) that tiie 
vibrations of a i)endulum are affected by its geognq[ifaical 
position, the latitude where it is. Before this fact was 
ascertained, a person might have employed a 

* Reid*t Intollaetual Powers of Mtn, Esmj ii 
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of a given length as a measure of ccnnparatiYe duration 
at two distant points on the globe's surface. And when 
he had done th£s, he might have been disposed to declare, 
on the authority of his senses and personal observation^ 
that two portions of time, measured in different latitudes, 
were the same, although they were in fact different 

But here comes the question : Are his senses to blame 
for this mistake ? Not at all. The testimony of the sen- 
ses and of observation, as far as it went, was correct 
The mistake is evidently to be attributed to erroneous 
deduction. The conclusion was bottomed on the great 
and undoubted principle of reasoning, that the Islws of 
nature are uniform. But then there were various assump- 
tions in this particular case, viz., that the earth is circular 
and not a spheroid ; that the same quantity of the attract- 
ive force of the earth operates on the pendulum at every 
point in the earth's surface, &c. Here is the foimdation 
of the mistake ; in certain facts precipitately assumed as 
grounds of reasoning, and in the deductions from them, 
and not in the senses. 

^91. Of mistakes in judging of the motion of objects. 

** Many felse judgments," it is further remarked by Dr. 
Reid, ^^ that are accounted deceptions of sense, arise from 
our mistaking relative motion for real or absolute motion. 
These can be no deceptions of sense, because' by our sen- 
ses we perceive only ihe relative motions of bodies ; and 
it is by reasoning that we infer the realT from the relative 
which we perceive. A little reflection may satisfy us of- 

this. 

** It was before observed, that we perceive extension to 
be one sensible quaUty of bodies, and thence are neces^ 
sarily led to conceive space, though space be of itself no 
object of sense. When a body is removed out of its 
place, the space which it filled remains empty till it is 
filled by some other body, and would remain if it should 
nevCT be filled. Before any body existed, the space which 
bodies now occupy was empty space, capable of receiv- 
ing bodies, for no body can exist where there is no spac^ 
to contain it There is space, therefore, wherever bodies 
eidst (Mr can exist 
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<<Henoe it is evident tfast 
It 18 no less evident that it is immoveable. Boditt 
in it are moveable, but the place where thejr were 
be moved ; and we can as easily ooaome a HuBgh, 
moved from itself, as one part of space fafongfaf 
to, or removed further from another* 

^ This space, therefore, wUchis wnlimifffd and i 
able, is called by philosophers tAiotuU space. AUhfe' 
or real motion is a change of place in abaohiteipaqi^' 

*^ Our senses do not testify the absolute motiaa cr a 
solute rest of any body, when me body removcsfia 
another, this may be discerned by thesenaee^ botakA 
er any body keeps the same part of abaolute mtt^a 
do not perceive by our senses. When one bomr Mi 
to remove from another, we can infer with certainty lU 
there is absolute motion; but whether in the one arik 
other, or partly in both, is not discerned by sense. 

" Of aU the prejudices which philosophy oontradidi^I 
beUeve there is none so general as that the eafftfa \xm 
its place unmoved. This opinion seems to . be luiivaiH^ 
till it is corrected by instruction, or by philosophical ipa* 
ulation. Those who have any tincture of educatica ae 
not now in danger of being held by it, but they find It 
first a reluctance to believe that there are antipodes; tint 
the earth is spherical, and turns round its axis every day, 
and round 4he sun every year. They can recollect the 
time when reason struggled with prejudice upon thoe 
points, and prevailed at length, but not without some 
eflfort. 

" The cause of a prejudice so very general is not un- 
worthy of investigation. But that is not our present bu- 
siness. It is sufficient to observe, that it cannot justly be 
called a fallacy of sense ; because our senses testify ooljr 
the change of a situation of one body in relation to (rther 
bodies, and not its change of situation in absolute space. 
It is only the relative motion of bodies that we percdnre, 
and that we perceive truly. It is the province of reason 
and philosophy, from the relative motions which we per^ 
ceive, to collect the real and absolute motions which pro- 
duce them. 

^* All motion must be estimated from some point or p^Boe 
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which is supposed to be at rest We perceiTe not the 
points of ab^Iute space, from which r^ and absolute 
motion must be reckoned ; and there are obvious reasons 
that lead mankind, in a state of ignorance, to make the 
earth the fixed place from which they may estimate the 
various motions they perceive. The custom of doing this 
from infancy, and of ui^g constantly a language which 
supposes the earth to be at rest, may perhaps be the cause « 
of ihe general prejudice in favour of this opinion. 

" Thus it appears, that if we distinguish accurately be- 
tween what our senses really and naturally testify, and 
the conclusions which we draw from their testimony by 
reasoning, we shall find many of the errors, called ralla* 
cies of the senses, to be no fallacy of the senses, but rash 
judgments, which are not to be imputed to our senses." 

^92. Of mistakes as to the distances and magnitude of objects. 

One class of the fallacies by means of the senses is 
made up of those errors we commit in our perceptions of 
the distance of objects. Our nght, it is said, often repre- 
sents objects to be near which are distant, and oljects to 
be distant which are near. That we often form errone- 
ous judgments as to the distance of objects, is true ; but 
it is a mistaken sentiment which ascribes these erroneous 
opinions to the misrepresentations of the sight in itself 
considered. 

Take the case of the sun and moon. Those heavenly 
bodies, as they come under the cognizance of cdght, ap- 

CiQi very small, but, in point of fact, are known to be very 
rge. Still, in this very instance (although this is one of 
the cases most frequently referred to by me expositors of 
the alleged weaknesses and errors of me senses), it can- 
not be shown that there is any deception practised upon 
us by that sense. It has sufficiently appeared that exten- 
rion, figure, the magnitude and the distance of bodies, are 
not direct objects of sight, and that our notions of them 
are not original in that sense, but are acquired. While, 
therefore, we have a direct acquaintance with colours by 
means of sight, it happens that, in estimating the distance 
of objects by the same sense, we are obliged to edXVxi &fc 
aid of the intimations of the touch, and to make \]isie ^iNa(^ 
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of comparison and jtidgment. And hence we are able to 
fix on this general principle, that the apparent magnitude 
of an object will vary with its distance. — It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is no deception practised upon us. When, 
by such calculations as we are able to make, we have as- 
certained the distance of the sun and moon, then eveiy 
one is satisfied that their apparent magnitude or their ap- 
, pearance to the eye is just such as it should be ; and that 
the eye gives to us precisely the same representation as 
in any other instance of visible objects presented to it 
It gives such a view of the object as it was designed to 
give ; and teaches us here the same as it teaches us con- 
stantly. 

(11.) Another class of errors are those of magnitude. 
The notions which we form on that subject also are ac- 
quired, and not original. We judge objects to be great 
or small in comparison with ourselves or with one anoth- 
er, and not in consequence of an}rthing which is directly 
or immediately perceived in the objects themselves. We 
might call many objects small which happened to be of 
the size of a particular diamond, and yet not inconsistent- 
ly speak of the diamond itself as a very large one ; and 
this for the simple reason that our notions of large and 
small are not absolute but relative, and are formed by re- 
peated acts of comparison. If there were but one object 
in creation besides ourselves, and if we could not reason 
from ourselves to that object, we could not possibly form 
any notion of its magnitude as distinct from the mere 
idea of extension. It is very clear, our senses could not, 
of themselves, authorize us to speak of such an object as 
large or small. Nor could it be done by reasoning, inas- 
much as there are supposed to be no other objects with 
which to compare it. — ^These few remarks and illustra- 
tions can hardly fail to evince, that such mistakes as may 
exist in regard to the distance and magnitude of objects, 
are not exclusively attributable to the senses. 

^ 93. The senses liable to be diseased. 

There is one respect, however, in which it is perhaps 

true that we can speak with propriety of deceptions ari- 

singfrom the cause now under considet^lvoii. The body, 
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as a whole, bein^ liable to be diseased, the senses, as a 
part of the physical system, are of course not exempted 
from this liabihty. As a mere question of fact, it cannot 
be deemed a matter of doubt that the senses are often 
physically disordered, and at such times all persons are 
liable to be led astray by them. What is sweet to per- 
sons ordinarily, may appear bitter to one vdth a diseased 
palate ; what is white to the mass of mankind, may ap- 
pear of a yellow hue to one whose organ of sight is dis^ 
eased ; the physical condition of the sense of touch may 
be so perverted as to lead the diseased person to imagine 
he is made of glass or feathers instead of flesh and blood. 
But it is surely enough to say, in respect to cases of this 
kind, that such is the condition of humanity, the sad but 
common allotment of mankind. What principle in our 
mental constitution is not liable to be perverted 1 What 
susceptibility is not liable to find its action suspended ? 
In our general conduct, we rely, and very correctly, on 
the MEMORY ; but the laws of memory may be disorganized 
by what may be termed a mental disease. We rely with 
equal readiness on the reasoning power ; no one doubts 
that its conclusions are a ground of belief. But of what 
value is reasoning when uttered in the ravings of a mad- 
man, or when drawing its conclusions in a lunatic asy- 
lum 1 — ^It follows, therefore, if the senses deceive us in 
the case we are now attending to, the fault, if such it is 
to be considered, is not an exclusive one. It belongs to 
other parts of our nature also, not excepting its noblest 
and most trustworthy powers. And if we must reject 
the testimony of the senses simply because they are liable 
to be diseased, we must, for the same reason and in con- 
sistency with ourselves, reject the testimony of memory, 
of reason, and even of consciousness. 

^ 94. On the real existence of a material world. 

It will be noticed that, in what has been said, we have 
taken for granted the actual existence of an external, ma- 
terial world. Certain it is, that no man who has the or- 
dinary constitution of a man can doubt the reahty of such 
an external, material creation. All external natxxt^ Ss cj^ 
eratsng- upon us from the very moment oi o\ir \3i\3:\k\ ^aA 



gphnuig origiii, oonafltenc^, aii^ The 

iwstaiice wUch bodies present to the toudi vAea fhst 
sense is impressed upon tnem by the agenSgr of tibit am- 
desy gives occasion for the distinct and importaat idea tf 
externality; and wi& this idea the senses soon eDaUev 
to associate others, as extension, coloiy, form, and allmfti 
terial qualities and properties. In this way we beoosH 
acquainted i^th what is called the outward world. Aai 
we are now prepared to assert enUcitly, that tUa w^ 
posed outwaitl world has an actual and mdependent «i> 
Istence. ^ 

But an objection is made here. It mey be aaid Dist 
the mere fact of our having sensations or ideas of eiter* 
nalitjr, extension, colour, aim the like, does not necessarily 
involve and imply the true and actual existence of tfaosi 
things which tney represent, or of which they are sop* 
posed and believed to be the effect In other words^ «t 
may possces certain internal affections, and attribute than 
to something external and matarial as their cause; «id 
we may truly and ancerely believe the reality c£ sncfa a 
cause, while, in pcrint of fact, it does not exist; and,ooiH 
sequently^ our conviction of a trulv existing material world 
may be a self-imposition and delusion. — On this view of 
our exclusion from any satisfactory knowledge of a ma- 
terial world, which is not so singular as not to have had 
some acute advocates, a few remarks are to be offered. 

4 95. Doctrine of the non-existence of matter considered. 

The first remark which we have to make concerns the 
m^e fact of belief. We have already made the decla- 
ration with confidence, that no man who has the ordbia- 
ry constitution of a man can doubt of the reality of ex- 
ternal, material thingeu It is no presumption to assert, that 
the belief of the reality of an external cause of our sen- 
sations is universal. This is the common feeling, the 
common languaj^e of all mankind. — ^Those who deny the 
propriety of relyuig on the evidence of the senses for the 
existence of the material world, and who deny such ex- 
istence, should explain this belief. That such a belief 
exists cannot be denied ; that it is a false l^lief, an voh 
founded conviction, ought not to be lightly asserted. . It 
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wars too much, as even a slight examination would suffice 
to show, with the sentiments of man's moral and reUgious 
constitution. 

It is to be acknowledged with gratitude, that the great 
mass of mankind fully believe in the existence of the De- 
ity, a being of perfect truth as well as benevolence. But 
to create man so that he should be irre^stibly led to be- 
lieve in the existence of a material world when it did 
not exist, to create him with high capacities of thought, 
feeling, and action, and then to surround him with mere 
illusive and imaginary appearances, does not agree with 
that notion of God which we are wont to entertain. Mr. 
Stewart, in speaking of the metaphysical inquiries of Des 
Cartes, observes, that his reasonings led him to conclude, 
that God cannotpossibly be supposed to deceive his crea- 
tures ; and, therefore, that the intimations of our senses 
and the decisions of our reason are to be trusted to with 
entire confidence, wherever they afford us clear and dis- 
tinct ideas of their respective objects. 

In the second place, it will undoubtedly be admitted, 
that the sensations which have been spoken of have an 
existence. This existence, it is true, is wholly internal ; 
but still the simple fact remains that they exist ; our con- 
sciousness mosl^decisivlBly teaches us so. But it has been 
laid down as a primary truth, a first principle, that there 
is no beginning or change of existence without a cause. 
This is an elementary principle, placed as far above all 
objection and skepticism as any one can be, and evident- 
ly preliminary to the full exercise of reasoning. 
' And where, then, is the cause of these internal effects? 
What man, who denies the existence of the material 
world, is able to indicate the origin <5f these results ? If, 
yielding to the suggestions of our nature and the requisi- 
tions 01 our belief, we seek for a cause external to our- 
selves, we find a satisfactory explanation ; otherwise we 
may expect to find none of any kind. 

§ 96. .The senses as much grounds of belief as other parts of our con- 
stitution. 

Furthermore, it must be admitted, as has alreadjr been 
particularly stated and shown^ that there are certam on* 
Vol. L— M 
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ffiiial sources or grounds of belief in our oomtttutiaii 
To say otherwise would be to loosen and ioAm Hm 
foundations of all knowledg^e, whether that knowled^ 
has relation to matter or mind. But what csvidioioe a 
there that there are auch original sources of belief a 
that any one thing in particular is the foundatioDof nek 
beUef more than any other thing ? The answer is» ov 
own internal consciousness and conviction, and this we» 
ly ; we are conscious of belief, and are aUe to trace itto 
ue occasions which nve it rise. 

Now if we carefiiUv examine our minds^ we flhall find 
that the intimations of the senses as effectually cause b^ 
lief as any other source of evidence whatever. Omr coih 
sciousncss, our internal conviction tells us, that our bc^.ii 
as decisively regulated by the perceptions, derived tfaroif^ 
flie senses, as by our intuitive or mductive perceptioiii; 
and that they are as much a ground of Imowledge. We 
assert this with confidence ; therefore, if the aenees aie 



not a ground of belief and knowledge, the way ia ftirlj 
0{>en for unlimited Skepticism on all subjects. It will ia 
this case be impoadble to fix upon anything. whatever 
which is to be received as evidence, and men must give 
up all knowledge of intellect as well as matter, and will 
be at once released from all moral obligation. 

^ 97. Opinions of Locke on the testimony of the senses. 

As the satisfactory understanding of this subject is of 
much practical importance, we shall close what has been 
said upon it by some passages from Mr. Locke. — ^ If, af- 
ter all this," he says, in the Fourth Book of his Essay, 
*^ any one will be so skeptical as to distrust his senses^ 
and to affirm that all we see . and hear, feel and taste, 
think and do, during our whole being, is but the aeries 
and deluding appearances of a long dream, whereof there 
is no reality ; and, therefore, will question the existence oi 
all things, or our knowledge of anything; I must desire 
him to consider that, if all be a dream, tiien he doth but 
dream that he makes the question ; and so it is not nmch 
matter that a waking man should answer him. But yet, 
if he pleases, he may dream that I make him this answer, 
that the certainty of things existing in rerum natn^m^ 
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i^hen we have the testimony of our senses for it, is not 
only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our con- 
dition needs. For our faculties being suited not to the 
full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehen- 
siye knowledge of things, free from all doubt and scruple, 
but to the preservation of us in whom they are, and ac- 
commodated to the use of life, they serve to our purpose 
■well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of 
those things which are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that sees a candle burning, and hath experimented 
the force of its flame by putting his finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is something existing without him, which 
does him harm, and puts him to great pain ; which is 
assurance enough, when no man requires ^eater certain- 
ty to govern ms actions by than what is as certain as 
lus actions themselves. And if our dreamer pleases to 
try whether the glowing heat of a glass furnace be bare- 
ly a wandering imagination in a drowsy man's fanc^, 
by putting his hand into it he may perhaps be wakened 
into a certainty greater than he could wish, that it is 
something more than bare imagination. So that this ev- 
idence is as great as we can desire, being as certain to us 
as our pleasure or pain, i. e., happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment, either of knowmg or be- 
ing. Such an assurance of the existence of things with- 
out us is sufficient to direct us in the attaining the good 
and avoiding the evil which is caused by them, which 
is the important concernment we have of being made ac- 
quainted with them.'^ 



CHAPTER Vm. 

HABITS OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 
^ 98. General view of the law of habit and of its applications. 

There is an important law of the mental constitution, 
known as the law of Habit, which may be described in 
general terms as follows : Thai the mental action acquires 
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facUUy and strength from repetition or practice. The 
fact that the facility and the increase of stren^ impHed 
in HABIT is owing to mere repetition, or what is more fre- 
quently termed practice, we learn, as we do other facts 
and principles in relation to the mind, from the observa^ 
tion of men around us, and from our own personal espe- 
lience. And as it has hitherto been found wholly im^ 
practicable to resolve it into aiiy general fact or principle 
more elementary, it may justly be regarded as something 
ultimate and essential in our nature. 

The* term Habit, by the use of language, indicates 
the facility and strength acquired in the way which has 
been mentioned, including both the result and the man- 
ner of it. As the law of habit has reference to the whole 
mind of man, the application of the term which expresses 
it is of course very extensive. We apply it to the dex- 
terity of workmen in the different manual arts, to the ra- 
bidity of the accountant, to the coup d'oeil or eye-glance 
of the military engineer, to the tact and fluency of the 
extemporaneous speaker, and in other like instances. — 
We apply it also in cases where the mere exercise of 
emotion and desire is concerned; to the avaricious man's 
love of wealth, the ambitious man's passion for distinc- 
tion, the wakeful suspicions of the jealous, and the con- 
firmed and substantial benevolence of the philanthropist 

It is remarkable, that the law under consideration holds 
good in respect to the body as well as the mind. In the 
mechanical arts, and in all cases where there is a corpo- 
real as well as mental effort, the efiect of practice will 
be found to extend to both. Not only the acts of the 
mind are quickened and strengthened, but all those mus- 
cles which are at such times employed, become stronger 
and more obedient to the will. Indeed, the submission of 
the muscular effort to the volition is oftentimes rendered 
so prompt by habit, that we are unable distinctly to rec- 
ollect any exercise of volition previous to the active or 
muscular exertion. It is habit which is the basis of those 
characteristic peculiarities that distinguish one man's 
handwriting from another's ; it is habit which causes 
that peculiarity of attitude and motion, so easily discov- 
erable in most persons, termed thdr g'ail \ it is habit dso 
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which has impressed on the muscles immediately connect- 
ed with the organs of speech, that fixed and precise form 
of action, which, in different individuals, ffives rise, in part 
at least, to characteristics of voice. The habit in the 
cases just mentioned is both bodily and mental, and has 
become so strong, that it is hardly possible to counteract 
it for any length of time. — ^The great law of Habit is 
applicable to ail the leading divisions of our mental na- 
ture, the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will ; and as 
we advance from one view of the mind to another, we 
shall have repeated occasion to notice its influence. In 
the remainder of this chapter, we shall limit our remarks 
to habit, considered in connexion with the Sensations and 
Perceptions. 

^ 99. Of habit in relation to the sm^ll. 

We shall consider the application of the principle of 
Habit to the senses in the same order which has already 
been observed. In the first place, therefore, there are 
habits of Smell. — ^This sense, like the others, is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. As there are some persons whose 
power of distinguishing the difference between two or 
more colours is feeble, so there are some who are doubt- 
ful and perplexed, in like manner, in the discrimination 
of odours. And as the inability may be overcome in 
some measure in the former case, so it may be in the lat^ 
ter. The fact that the powers of which the smell is capa- 
ble are not more frequently brought out and quickened, is 
owing to the circumstance that it is not ordinarily needed. 
It sometimes happens, however, that men are compelled 
to make an uncommon use of it, when, by a defect in the 
other senses, they are Icfl without the ordinary helps to 
knowledge. It is then we see the effects of ^e law of 
Habit. It is stated in Mr. Stewart's account of James 
Mitchell, who was deaf, sightless, speechless, and, of 
course, strongly induced by his unfortunate situation to 
make much use of the sense we are considering, that his 
smell would immediately and invariably inform him of 
the presence of a sixanger, and direct to the place where 
he might be ; and it is repeatedly asserted, ihat this sense 
had become in him extremely acute. — " It \& id^\^^* 

M2 



mjn Dr. Abercrombie, ^ of the late Dr. Mpyve, &t wd* 
known blin\d philosopber, tbat he codd difltnguUi a Uatk 
dreas on hia mends by its smelL'' 

In an mterestine account of a deaf, duinb^ and libd 
girl in the Hartford A|^lomrecentIjr|mblidbedyalatQaMBli 
are made on this subject of a similiur purports — ^It ki 
been obeserved/' says the writeri ^ of pmons who are d^ 
prived of a particular soise, that additional quicluMa or 
idgour seems to be bestowed on those which lemaii. 
Tlius blind persons are often distinguished l^ pecoSar 
aquisiteness of touch, and the deaf and dqmb, who gaa 
all tfieir knowledge through the eye, concentrate, as it 
were, their whole souls in that channel of obaervatbii 
With her whose eye, ear, and tongue are alike dcad,Ai 
capabilities both of touch and smeU are ezceedfiDf^ 
heightened. Especially the latter seems almost to hfie 
acquired the properties of a new sense, and to trusnnd 
the sagacity even of a spaniel" — Such i^lhe inflnenoerf 
habit on the intimations of the sense under conaidefalhsk 

4 100. Of hiOiit in relation to the taste. 

The same law is applicable to the Taste. We see the 

results of the frequent exercise of this sense in the quick- 
ness which the dealer in wines discovers in distingunhing 
the flavour of one wine from that of another. ^£ mark- 
ed are the results in cases of this kind, that one is almost 
disposed to credit the story which Cervantes Irelates of 
two persons who were requested to pass their judgment 
upon a hogshead, which Was supposed to be Tenr oU 
and excellent One of them tasted the wine, and ] 
nounced it to be very good, with the exception of a a 
taste of leather which he perceived in it The other, 
mature reflection and examination, pronounced the same 
favourable verdict, vrith the exception of a taste of son, 
which he could easily distinguish. On emptying the 
hogshead, there was found at the bottom an old loey widi 
a leathern thongs tied to it 

Another practical view of this subject, however, pre- 
sents itself here. The sensations which we experience 
in this and in other like cases, not only acquire py rqM- 
tition greater mceness and discrimination, but inoreaaad 
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strengtb (and peifaaps the increased strength is in all in- 
stances the foundation of the greater power of discrimi- 
nation). On this topic we have a wide and melancholy 
source of Ulustration. The bibber of wine and the drink- 
er of ardent spirits readily acknowledge that the sensa- 
tion was at first only moderately pleasing, and perhaps 
in the very slightest degree. Every time they carried the 
intoxicating potion to their lips, the sensation grew more 
pleasing, and the desire for it waxed stronger. Perhaps 
they wefe not aware that this process was going on m 
virtue of a great law of humanity ; but they do not pre- 
tend to deny the fact They might, indeed, have suspect- 
ed at an early period that chains were gathering around 
them, whatever might be the cause ; but what objection 
had they to be bound with links of flowers ; delightful 
while they lasted, and easily broken when necessary! 
But here was the mistake. Link was added to link, 
chain was woven with chain, till he who boasted of his 
strength was at last made sensible of his weakness, and 
found Inmself a prisoner, a captive, a deformed, altered, 
and degraded slave. 

There is a threefold operation. The sensation of taste 
acquires an enhanced degree of pleasantness ; the feeling 
of uneasiness is increas^ in a corresponding measure 
when the sensation is hot indulged by drinking ; and the 
desire, which is necessarily attendant on the imeasy feel- 
ii^, becomes in like manner more and more imperative. 
To alleviate the uneasy feeling and this importunate de- 
sire, the unhappy man goes again to his cups, and with 
a shaking hand pours down the delicious poison. What 
then ? He has added a new link to his chain ; at every 
repetition it grows heavier and heavier ; till that, which 
at first he bore lightly and cheerfully, now presses him 
like a coat of iron, and galls like fetters of steel. There 
is a great and fearful law of his nature bearing him down 
to destruction. Every indulgence is the addition of a 
new weight to what was before placed upon him, thus 
lessening the probability of escape, and accelerating his 
gloomy, fearful, and interminable sinking. We do not 
mean to say that he is the subject of an implacable des- 
tiny, and cannot help himself. But it would seem that 
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he can help himaelf onljr in this way; by ft pR»pt»abi 
solute, and entire suspension of the practice in all its fimi^ 
which has led him into this extremity. But few, how- 
ever, have the resolution to do thb ; the muhitude mab 
a few unwilling and feeble effortSiand resign themscbfi 
to the horrors of thdr fate. 

Some years since there was a pamphlet publiflhed ii 
England, entitled the Confessions of a Drunkard. Tht 
statements made in it are asserted on good authoribr t» 
be authentic. And what does the writer say t — ^ Ofmj 
condition there is no hope that it should ever change ; lie 
waters have gone over me ; but out of the Uack dapds^ 
could I be heard, f would cry out to all those who haft 
but set a foot in the perilous flood. Could the youth, tD 
whom the flavour of his first wine is delicious as the opcn^ 
ing scenes of Ufe, or the enterinflr upon some newly*^ 
covered paradise, look mto mv desolation, and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is when a man disD 
feel himself gcnng down a precipice with open eyes and 
a pasnve will ; to see his destruction, and have no pow- 
er to stop it, and jet to feel it all the way emanating from 
himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out m Um, 
and yet not be able to forget a time when it was othei^ 
wise ; to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own sdf- 
ruin ; could he see my fevered eye, feveridi with last 
nighf s drinkmg, and feverishly loolang for this n^hfs 
repetition of the folly; could he feel the body m the 
death out of which I cry hourly, with feebler and feebler 
outcry, to be delivered, it were enough to make him darii 
the sDarkling beverage to the earth m all the pride ot its 
mantling temptation. * 

i 101. Of habit in relation to the hearing. 

There is undoubtedly a natural difference in the quick- 
ness and discrimination of hearing. Hiis sense is more 
acute in some than in others ; but in those who possess it 
in much natural excellence, it is susceptible of a high de- 
gree of cultivation. Musicians are a proof of this, whose 
sensibility to the melody and concorid of sweet sounds 
continually increases with the practice of their art 
* London Quartorlj Rariew, vol. zzvii., p. 180, 
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This increase of sensibility in the perceptions of hearing 
is especially marked and evident when uncommon causes 
have operated to secure such practice. And this is the 
state of things with the Blind. The readers of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott may not have forgotten the blind fiddler, who 
figures so conspicuously with verse and harp in Red 
Gauntlet ; a character suificiently extraordinary, but by 
no means an improbable exaggeration. The blind ne- 
cessarily rely much more than others on the sense of hear- 
ing. By constant practice they increase the accuracy 
and power of its perceptions. Shut out from the beauties 
that are seen, they please themselves with what is heard, 
and greedily drink in the melodies of song. According- 
ly, music is made by them not only a solace, but a busi- 
ness and a means of support; and in the Institutions for 
the Blind this is considered an important department of 
instruction. 

Many particular instances on record, and well authen- 
ticated, confirm the general statement, that the, ear may 
be trained to habits, and that thus the sensations of sound 
may come to us with new power and meaning. It is re- 
lated of a celebrated blind man of Puiseaux in France, 
that he could determine the quantity of fluid in vessels 
by the sound it produced while running firom one vessel 
into another. " Dr. Rush," as the statement is given in 
Abercrombie's Intellectual Powers, " relates of two blind 
young men, brothers, of the city of Philadelphia, that 
they knew when they approached a post in walking 
across a street, by a peculiar sound which the ground un- 
der their feet emitted in the neighbourhood of the post; 
and that they could tell the names of a number of tame 
pigeons, with which they amused themselves in a little 

farden, by only hearing them fly over their heads." Dr. 
aunderson, who became blind so early as not to remem- 
ber having seen, when happening in any new place, as a 
room, piazza, pavement, court, and the like, gave it a 
character by means of the sound and echo from his feet ; 
and in that way was able to identify pretty exactly the 
place, and assure himself of his position aft;erward. A 
writer m the First Volume of the Manchester Philosoph- 
ical Memoirs, who is our authority also for the statement 
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just made, speaks of a certain blind man in that city as 
follows : " 1 had an opportunity of repeatedly observing 
the peculiar manner in which he arranged his ideas, and 
acquired his information. Whenever he was introduced 
into company^ I remarked that he continued some time 
silent The sound directed him to judge of the dimen- 
sions of the room, and the different voices of the number 
•f persons that were present His distinction in these 
respects was very accurate ; and his memory so retentive 
that he was seldom mistaken. I have known him instant- 
ly recognise a person on first hearing him, though more 
than two years had elapsed since the time of their last 
meeting. He determined pretty nearly the stature of those 
he was conversing with by the direction of their voices; 
and he made tolerable conjectures respecting their tem- 
pers and dispositions by the manner in which they con- 
ducted their conversation." 

^ 102. Of certain universal habits based on soands. 

There are certain habits of hearing (perhaps we 
should say classes of habits) which all men, by the aid 
of the other senses, combined with that of the judgment, 
form at an early period of hfe. The first class of hab- 
its here referred to are those which have relation to 
the particular cause and the distance of sounds. The 
manner in which we learn these has been pointed out in 
a previous section (§ 66). The mere sensations of sound 
are entirely a distinct thing from the ideas of cause, place, 
and direction, which we generally combine with them. 
Owing to frequent repetition from early life, this combi- 
nation is effected so rapidly, that we are unable to retrace 
the successive steps of the process, and the whole seems 
to be involved in a single sensation. Perhaps it may be 
said that the effect of repetition (that is to say, the hab- 
it) has more direct and special relation to the act of 
judgment, which combines the reference with the sensa- 
tion, than to the sensation itself. How^ever that may be, 
it may still be proper to speak of habits of hearing in the 
respect now under consideration, when we remember that 
the reference has been so long and closely interwoven 
with the sensation as to be apparently and practically^ 
though not really, identical witil \t. 
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In respect to spoken language also, our habits are so 
laboriously and deeply founded, that we may almost con- 
sider ourselves as having a new sense superadded to that 
of hearing. In our ordinary conversation with others, 
we seem to hear the whole of what is said ; nothing is 
lost, as we imagine. But that this is not the fact, and 
that we are sustained in such cases not wholly by an 
actual sensation of sound, but in part, at least, by an ad^ 
quired power or habit, is evident from this. When we 
hear proper names, whether of persons, places, or natural 
objects, prorioimced for the first time, we often hesitate in 
respect to them ; are not certain that w^e possess the syl- 
lables intended to be conveyed, and ask for the repetition 
of them. We experience the same diflSculty and imcer- 
tainty, as every one must have known who has tried it, 
when we hear a person read or converse in a foreign lan- 
guage. But when the conversation is in our own lan- 
guage, and relates to persons and objects we are acquaint- 
ed with, it is altogether different, as has already been in- 
timated. But what is the ground of the difference 1 Why 
are we perplexed in one case and not in the other ? — ^In 
our intercourse with others in conversation, it almost con- 
stantly happens (at least as much so as on any other oc- 
casions), that the ear catches nothing but imperfect sylla- 
bles, half-uttered words, sounds jumbled and commingled 
together ; but we are nevertheless not commonly at a loss 
and perplexed, as in the cases before mentioned. By the 
aid of judgment, and the power of conception, whose ac- 
tion has in this case, by long repetition, formed itself into 
a prompt and decisive habit, we at once separate these 
confus^ elements, supply the breaks in their connexion, 
fill up the deficiencies, and make out a continuous and 
^gnificant whole. And yet this is done so rapidly, and 
is so common, that in most cases we imagine there Ls no- 
thbg more than the pure and unmixed sensation. 

^ 103. Application of habit to tbe touch. 

The sense of touch, like the others, may be exceedingly 
improved by habit. The more we are obliged to call it ' 
into use, the more attention we pay to its intlm^tlot^ 
By ibe Sreqaent repetition, therefore, under swch ckc\)i£kr 
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stances, these sensations not only acquire increased » 
tenseness in themselves, but particularly so in reference to 
our notice and remembrance of them. But it is desirabk 
to confirm this, as it is all other principles from time to 
time laid down, by an appeal to facts, and by careM on 
ductions from them, 

Diderot relates of the blind man of Puiseaux mention- 
ed in a former section, that he "was capable of judging of 
his distance from the fireplace by the degree of heit^ 
and of his approach to any solid bodies by the action or 
pulse of the au* upon his face. The same thing is recoid- 
ed of many other persons in a similar situation ;* and it 
may be regarded as a point well established, that blind 
people, who are unable to see the large and heavy bo£ei 
presenting themselves in their way as they walk aboiit, 
generally estimate their approach to them by the increas- 
ed resistance of the atmosphere. A blind person, owing 
to the increased accuracy of his remaining senses, eqie- 
dally of the touch, would be better trusted to go thnnigli 
the apartments of a house in the darkness of midnight, 
than one possessed of the sense of seeing without any a^ 
tificial light to guide him. 

In the celebrated Dr. Saunderson, who lost his sight in 
very early youth, and remained blind through life, al- 
though he occupied the professorship of mathematics in 
the Lnglish University of Cambridge, the touch acquired 
such acuteness that he could distinguish, by merely let- 

* It is a singular circumstance, that something similar to what is ben 
stated of the ability of blind men to discover the nearness or distance of 
objects by changes in the resistance of the atmosphere, has been noticed 
by the naturalist Spallanzani in respect to bats. He discovered that 
bats, when perfectly blinded and afterward set at liberty, had the cztrs- 
ordinary faculty of guiding themselves through the most complicattd 
windings of subterraneous passages, without striking against the wallii 
and they avoided with great skill cords, branches of tree*, and other ob- 
stacles, placed by design in their way. . 

This ability is probably owing to an extreme delicacy in the wing, which 
is of a very large size in proportion to that of the animal, and is covered 
with an exceedingly fine network of nerves. The bat, as it strikes the 
air with its wing, receives sensations of heat, cold, and resistance, and, 
in consequence, is enabled to avoid objects which would otherwise ob- 
struct its flight, apparently in the same way that blind persons perceira 
a door or a wall by a change in the temperature or in the resistance of 
the air. 
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^ ting them pass through his fingers, spurious coins, which 
^ "were so well executed as to deceive even skilful judges 
• "who could see.* 

^ The case of a Mr. John Metcalf, otherwise called Blind 
f Jack, which is particularly dwelt upon by the author of 
the Article in the Memoirs just referred to, is a striking 
: one. The writer states that he became blind at an early 
: period ; but, notwithstanding, followed the profession of 
a wagoner, and occai^onally of a guide in intricate roads 
during the night, or when the tracks were covered with 
snow. At length he became a projector and surveyor of 
highways in difficult and mountain6us districts ; an em- 
ployment for which one would naturally suppose a blind 
man to be but indifferently qualified. But he was found 
to answer all the expectations of his employers, and most 
of the roads over the peak in Derbyshire, in England, 
were altered by his directions. Says the person who 
gives this accoimt of Blind Jack, " I have several times 
met this man, with the assistance of a long staff traver- 
ong the roads, ascending precipices, exploring valleys, and 
investigating their several extents, forms, and* situations, 
so as to answer his designs in the be^ manner.'' 

In the interesting Schools for the Blind which have re- 
cently been established in various parts of the world, the 
impils read by means of the fingers. They very soon 
earn by the touch to distingui^ one letter from another, 
which are made separately for that purpose of wood, met- 
als, or other hai*d materials. The printed sheets which 
they use are conformed to their method of studying them. 
The types are much larger than those ordinarily used in 
printing ; the paper is very thick, and, being put upon the 
types whue wet, and powerfully pressed, the letters on 
it are consequently raised, and appear in relief. The pu- 
pils, having before learned to distingmsh one letter from 
another, and also to combine them into syllables and 
words, are able, after a time, to pass their fingers along the 
words and sentences of these printed sheets, and ascer- 
tain their meaning with a good degree of rapidity. 

Perhaps it may occasion some surprise when we add, 
that men may not only read by the touch, but may even 

* Memoirs of Manchester Philos. Society, vol. i., p. 164. 

Vol. I.— N 
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find a tmbstitute for theheuing in tliat 
who were entirely deaf have b some iiiBteiioeidiiOOfwl 
a perception of tne proportion and barmoar of aoandu- 
'* It will scarcely be credited^'' tava an KagKA mAa^ 
q>ealdng of one in that ntiiatioiii ''that a pemn flm» 
cumstanced should be fond of mane ; but Ifaia was fti 
fret in the case of Mr* Arrowamith. He was at a ^ 
tlemen's glee club, of which I was president at that tm^ 
and, as the glees were sung, he woiuld place himadf noi 
some article of wooden furniture, or a partitioiiy door,« 
window-diutter, and would fix the eztreBie end of ik 
finger nails, which he kept rather long, upon the d^dF 
some projecting part of the wood, and there renuun wA 
the piece under performance was finished, all theirisb 
expressing, by the most significant ge st u res ^ the p l caa ow h 
experienced firom the perception ^ musical soandSi Hi 
was not so much pleased with a solo as with a pietty M 
dash of harmony ; andif themucdcwaanotTeiygoodiar 
I should rather say, if it was not correctly cxeoetedy hi 
would show no sensation of pleasure. But the most ci- 
traordinary circumstance in this case is, that he waaooil 
evidently delighted with those passases in whidi the eoi^ 
poser displayed his science in modulating the difierait 
keys. When such passages happened to be executed 
with precision, he could scarcely repress the emotions tf 

Sleasure which he received within any bounds; for die 
elight he evinced seemed to border on ecstasy/^ 

( 104. Other striking instances of habits of touch. 

The power of the touch will increase in proportion to flie 
necessi^ of a reliance on it The more firequent the re- 
sort to it, the stronger will be the habit; but theneocsatjr 
of this frequent reference to it will be found to he peco- 
liarly great where a person is deprived of two of his other 
senses. . It is noticed of James MitcbeU, whoee case hsf 
been already referred to, that he distinguished aocfa artih 
cles as belonged to himself from the property of others 
by this sense. Although the articles were of the same 
form and materials with those of others, it would aecm 
that he was not at a loss in identifying what was hiiOWB. 

♦ London Quarterly Review, vol. jrxvi.,p. 404. 
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It Will be recollected that he could neither see nor hear, 
and was, of course, speechless. He was obliged, therefore, 
to depend chiefly on the touch. This sense was the prin- 
cipal instrument he made use of in forming an acquaint- 
ance with the strangers who frequently visited him. And 
what is particularly remarkable, he actually explored by 
it, at an early period, a space round lus father's residence 
of about two hundred yards in extent, to any part of which 
he was in the practice of walking fearlessly and without 
a guide whenever he pleased. 

It is related of the deaf and blind girl in the Hartford 
Asylum, that it is impossible to dii^lace a single article 
in her drawers without her perceiving and knowing it ; 
and that, when the baskets of linen are weekly brought 
from the laundress, she selects her own garments without 
hesitation, however widely they may be di^)ersed among 
the mass. This is probably owing, at least in great part, 
to habits of touch, by means of which the sense is ren- 
dered exceedingly acute. — ^Diderot has even gone so far 
as to conjecture, that persons deprived of both idght and 
hearing would so increase the sensibility of toudi as to 
locate the seat of the soul in the tips of the fingers. 

^ 105. Habits considered in relation to the sight. 

The law of habit affects the sight alsa By a course 
of training this sense seems to acquire new power. The 
length and acuteness of vision in the mariner who has 
long traversed the ocean, has been frequently referred to. 
— ^A writer in the North American Review (July, 1833} 
says he once " knew a man in the Greek Island of Hy- 
dra, who was accustomed to take his post every day tor 
thirty years on the summit of the island, and look out for 
the approach of vessels ; and, although there were over 
three hundred sail belonging to the island, he would tell 
the name of each one as she approached with unerring 
certainty, while she was still at such a distance as to pre- 
sent to a common eye only a confused white blur upon 
the clear horizon." There are numerous instances to 
the same effect, occasioned by the situations in which men 
are placed, and the calls for the frequent exercise of the 
sight. The sdmost intuitive vision of the skilfrd engineer 
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18, beyond doabt, in mo^ cases merd^ a haldt He III 
so often fixed his eye upon those features ib a omal^ 
whicdi have a relation to his peculiar callii^, that he » 
stantly detects the bearing of a military pom^tin^ ilss» 
ceptibility of defence, its facilities of approach and » 
treat, &c« 

No man is bom without the sense of tcnidi, but mw 
are bom without the sense of hearing; and, whererer w 
is the case, we are entitled to look for habits of 8i|^ 
Persons imder such circumstances naturaUy and ntfftiitf 
rily rely much on the visual sense, whatever aids m^te 
Imd by them from the touch. Hence habits; and mskl 
imply increased quickness and power wherever fhey «*> 
ist It is a matter of common rmnark, that the keensos 
of visual observation in the deaf and ivoira is strikifl^ 
increased by their peculiar circumstances. Shut out fron 
the intercourse of speech, they read the niiiids of men in 
their movements, gestures, and countdiandes. Thejnotioe 
with astonishing quickness, and apparently "withoiit any 
effort, a thousand things which escape the regards of oth- 
ers. This fact is undoubtedly the foundation of the dad 
encouragement which men have to attempt the infltmctioa | 
of that numerous and unfortunate class of their fellow-be- ' 
ings. They can form an opinion of what another says to 
them by the motion of the lips, and sometimes evei| with 
a great degree of accuracy. That this last, however, is 
common it is not necessary to assert; that it is.poBnbh^ 
we have the testimony of well-authenticated facts, b 
one of his letters. Bishop Burnet mentions to this effect 
the case of a young lady of Geneva.— ^" At two yeais 
old,'^ he says, *^ it was perceived that she had lost ha 
hearing, and ever since, though she hears ffreat tMMm, 
yet hears nothing of what is said to her ; but, by observmg 
the motion of me lips and mouths of others, she asqin- 
red so many words, that out of these she has formed a sort 
of jargon, m which she can hold conversation whole days 
wifli those who can speak her language. She knows no- 
thing of what is said to her unless she sees the motion of 
their lips that speak to her 3 one thing will appear the 
strangest part of the whole narrative. She has a AsteT 
with whom she has practised her Ismguage more than 
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with anybody else, and in the night, by laying her hand 
on her sister's mouth, she can perceive by that what she 
says, and so can discourse with her in the dark.'' (Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, voL xxiv., p. 399.) 

Such are Uie views which have been opened to us in 
considering the law of habit in connexion with the sen- 
ses ; and we may venture to say, with confidence, that 
tiiey are exceedingly worthy of notice. There are two 
suggesidons which tiiey are especially ^ed to call up. 
T%ey evince the striking powers of the human mind, its 
irrepressible energies, which no obstacles can bear down. 
They evince also the benevolence of our Creator, who 
opens in &e hour of misery new sources of comfort, and 
compensates for what we have not by increasing the 
power and value of what we have. 

4 106. Sensations may possess a relaiiye as well as positive iocxeate of 

power. 

There remains a remark o( some importance to be made 
in conne»on with the general principle which has been 
brought forward, and as in some measure auxiliary to it; 
for it vnll help to explain the more striking instances of 
habits, if any i^ould imagine that the fiict of mere rep- 
etition is not sufficient to account for them. Our sensa- 
tM»is and perceptions may acquire not only a direct and 
positive, but a relative and virtual increase of power. 

This remark is thus explained. We shall hereafter see 
the truth of an important principle to this effect, that there 
will be a weakness of remembrance in any particular case 
in proportion to the want of interest in it. Now hundreds 
and tibousands of our sensations and perceptions are not 
remembered because we take no interest in them. Of 
course they are the same, relatively to our amount of 
knowledge and our practice, as if they had never existed 
at alL But when we are placed in some novel situation, 
or when, in particular, we are deprived of any one of the 
senses, the pressure of our necessities creates that interest 
which was wantmg before. Then we delay upon, and 
mark, and rememl^r, and interpret a multitude of eva- 
nescent intimations which were formerly neglected. The 
senses thus acquire a very considerable relative power and 

N2 
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value. And, in order to make out a 
tion of some instances of habits, it is perhaps necesnij 
that this relative increase should be added to the dinet 
and positive augmentation of vigour and quickness, reanlt- 
ing from mere repetition or exercise. 

^ 107. Of habits m modified by particular caUings or arts. 

Hitherto it has been our chief object to examine haUi 
in their relation to the senses separately ; it is prqper, 
also, to take a general view of them, as formed and 
modified by the particular callings and enaploymento of 
men. Habits of perception are frequently formed under 
such circumstances, v^here all the senses are not only poB* 
sessed, but where they exist with their ordinary aptitodei 
and powers. In consequence of the habits wnich behai 
been called upon to form by his particular situation, a 
farmer of a tolerable degree of experience and discxnh 
ment requires but a slight inspection in order to nve an 
opinion on the qualities of a piece of land, and its smt- 
ableness for a settlement A skilful printer -mil at once 
notice everything of excellence or of deficiency in the 
mechanical execution of a printed work. — ^The same re- 
sults are found in all who practise the fine arts. An ex- 
perienced painter at once detects a mannerism in colour- 
mg, combinations and contrasts of light and shade, and 

Eeculiarities of form, proportion, or position, which inialli- 
ly escape a person of more limited experience. 
Dr. Reid speaks on this subject in the following char- 
acteristic manner. — ^^ Not only men, but children, idiots, 
and brutes, acquire by habit many perceptions which ihq 
had not originally. Almost every employment in life 
hath perceptions of this kind that are peculiar to it The 
shepherd knows every sheep of his fiock, as we do our 
acquaintance, and can pick them out of another flock one 
by one. The butcher knows by sight the weight and 
quality of his beeves and sheep before they are killed. 
The farmer perceives by his eye very nearly the quantity 
of hay in a rick, or of com in a heap. The sailor sees 
the burden, the build, and the distance of a ship at sea, 
while she is a great way off. Every man accustomed to 
writing, distinguishes acquamtances by their handwriting 
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as he does by their faces. And the painter distinguishes 
by the works of his art the style of all the great masters. 
In a word, acquired perception is very different in differ- 
ent persons, accordii^ to tl^e diversity of objects about 
which they are employed, and the apphcation they bestow 
in observing them.*** 

^ 108. The law of habit considered in reference to the perception of the 

outlines and forms of objects. 

Before leaving the subject of Habit, considered as in- 
fluencing Sensation and Perception, there is one other 
topic which seems to be entitled to a brief notice ; we re- 
fer to the manner in which we perceive the outlines and 
forms of bodies. In discussing the subject of Attention, 
Mr. Stewart, in connexion with his views on that subject, 
introduces some remarks in respect to vision. He ipakes 
this supposition. That the eye is fixed in a particular po- 
[dtion, and the picture of an object is painted on the ret- 
ina. He then starts this inqmry : Does the mind per- 
ceive the complete figure of tiie object at once, or is this 
perception the result of the various perceptions we have 
of the different points in the outline ? — ^He holds the opin- 
ion, that the perception is the result of our perceptions of 
the different points in the outline, which he adopts as nat- 
urally consequent on such views as the foUowmg. The 
outline of every body is made up of points or smallest 
visible portions ; no two of these points can be in pre- 
cisely the same direction ; therefore every point by itself 
constitutes just as distinct an object of attention to the 
nund, as if it were separated by some interval of empty 
space firom all the other points. The conclusion there- 
fore is, as every body is made up of parts, and as the 
perception of the figure of the whole object implies a 
knowledge of the relative situation of the different parts 
with respect to each other, that such perception is the re- 
sult of a number of different acts of attention.. 

But if we adopt this view of Mr. Stewart, it is incum- 
bent upon us to show how it happens that we appear to 
see the object at once. The various facts which have 
been brought forward in this chapter, appear to furnish 

* Reid*s Inquiry into the Human Mind, chap, vi., 4 ^> 
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1M vdth a aoliitkm of thb qneitioD. 11ie«HW«ii|tei 
the acts of perception are perfbmied iritli aoch nqadi^ 
that the ^ect with respect to us it tlia imiio aa if it wn 
imtantaBeoua. Ahabit has been fiofmed; the n^banrf 
the mind^in the hig^hest exercise of that habittia mdeRfr 
bably quidc; time is virtually annihilated; siiid aenanti 
moments are to our apprehenoon of them crowdea into 
one. 
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Some persons will probably entertui doubts of Ifr. 
Stewart's explanation of the manner in wUch we p«- 
eeive tibe outunes of objects; but there are vaxidns cir> 
cumstances which tend to confirm it—When we lookfer 
the first time on any object whidi is direnafied with gaip 
djr colours, the mind is evidently peipteied wifli llien- 
nety of perceptions which arise; the view is indirtneli 
which wcndd not be the case if tiiere were only one^aad 
that'an immediate perceptioiL And even in r*^'*^"ff>- 
which are of a more laudable execution, die cmcts at tts 
first perception will be similar. 

But th^ is another fact, which comes still more di* 
reedy to the present point Wefindthatwe do not have 
as distinct an idea, at the first glance, of a figure of i 
hundr^ sides, as we do of a triangle or square. But we 
evidently should, if the perception of viable figure were 
the immediate consequence of the picture on die retina^ 
and not the combined result of the separate perceptioos 
of the points in the outline. Whenever the figure is very 
ample, the process of the mind is so very rajad that t^ 
perception seems to be instantaneous. But when die 
sides are multiplied b^ond a certain number, ihe inter- 
val of time necessary for these different acts of attention 
becomes perceptible. We are then distincdv oonscioDS 
diat the mind labours from one part of the object to an- 
other, and that some time elapses before we grasp it as a 
whole. 

4 110« Additkma] illustrationB of Mr. Stewart*s doctrine. 

These views and illustrations are still further confiimed 
by some interesting and, perhaps, more decisive jfacta.' la 
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1807, Sir Everard Home, well known for his yarioos phil- 
CBophical publications, read before the Royal Sode^ an 
account of two blind children whom he had couched for 
Hie cataract One of these was John Salter. Upon this 
l)oy various experiments were made, for the purpose, 
among other things, of ascertaining whether the sense of 
fflght does originally, and of itself* alone, give us a knowl- 
edge of the true figure of bodies. Some of the facts 
elicited under these circumstances have a bearing upon 
the subject now before us. In repeated instances on the 
day of his restoration to sight, the boy called square and 
triangular bodies, which were presented to the visual 
sense merely, round. On a square body being presented 
to him, he expressed a desire to touch it. "This being 
reAised, he examined it for some time, and said at last 
that he had found a comer, and then readily counted the 
four comers of the square ; and afterward, when a trian- 
gle was shown him, he counted the comers in the same 
way ; but, in doing so, his eye went along the ege firom 
corner to comer, naming them as he went along." On 
the thirteenth day after tiie cataract was removed, the vis- 
ual power he had acquired was so small that he could 
not, by sight, tell a square from a circle, without pre- 
viously directing his sight to the comers of the square 
figure as he did at first, and thus passing from comer to 
comer, and counting them one bv one. It was noticed 
that the sight seemed to labour slowly onward from one 
point and angle to another, as if it were incapable of em- 
bracing the outline by a simultaneous and undivided 
movement The process, however, became more and 
more easy and rapid, imtil the perception, which at first 
was obviously made up of distinct and successive acts, 
came to be in appearance (and we must suppose it was 
only in -appearance) a concentrated and single one. 

It was me same with Caspar Hauser. It is remarked 
by his biographer, that, whenever a person was introduced 
to him (this was probably soon after his release from his 
prison), he went up very close to him, regarded him with 
a sharp, staring look, and noticed particularly ^each dis- 
tinct part of ms face, such as the forehead, eyes, nose, 
mouth, and chin. He then collected and consohdated 
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all the different parts of the countenance, which he had 
noticed separately and piece by piece, into one whole. 
And it was not ml after this process ^at he seemed to 
have a knowledge of the countenance or face, in distinc- 
tion from the forts of the face. 



CHAPTER K. 

MUSCULAR HABrrS. 
i HI. Instances in proof of the existence of muscular liabits. 

From habits, considered as affecting the senses, the tran- 
ation is easy to muscular habfts. On this subject, there- 
fore, we shall now offer a few remarks. — Of the fact that 
such habits exist, it is presumed no doubt can be gener- 
ally entertained. Muscular habits may be detected in the 
gait and in the speech of men generally ; they are found 
with specific characteristics in particular classes of men; 
every mechanic forms them, and they vary in their aspect 
with his particular business. Hence the enlarged and 
powerful neck of the porter, the strong and brawny arm 
of the blacksmith, and the particular habitudes of all their 
movements. 

But we will not delay on this part of the subject any 
further than to point out one or two familiar instances. — 
Every man's handwriting is a striking instance and a 
proof of Muscular habit In acquiring that art, the mus- 
cles have imdergone a complete system of instruction. 
That instruction and training they practically and punc- 
tually regard ever afterward; so much so that we can 
tell a man's writing to which we are accustomed almost 
as readily as we recognise the man himself when we see 
him. — Again, walking is an instance and illustration of 
muscular habits. The process of walking is an easy one; 
but it is made so by a habit, founded upon a long and 
difficult training; and evenr man has his particular habit 
or method of walking. We see evidence that habit is 
involved in walking in children, who obviously do not 
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ivalk by mere instinct^ but learn to do it by repeated 
CGcperiments made upon the muscles of motion. Not long 
since, a singular fact came to the knowledge of the wri- 
ter, which confirms this remark. A man was accident- 
ally thrown from his cart, and the wheel of the cart pass- 
ed over his neck and injured his spine. For six weeks 
he was destitute of .the power of sensation and motion. 
About that time his sensation was restored, and the va- 
rious parts of the body were again subjected to the gen- 
eral control of the wifl. But he could not walk nor use 
his arms to any profitable purpose; not because he was 
destitute of the voluntary and muscular power, but be- 
cause he unexpectedly found himself at a loss to deter- 
mine what particular muscles to employ, in order to pro- 
duce the desired result If he wished, for example, to 
use an extensor muscle in the arm or leg, he was just as 
likely to use a flexor as the one he intended. In other 
words, he was about as likely to bend his arm, or to turn 
his leg in or out, as to straighten them, and it was only 
by repeated experiments he could ascertain the 'particu- 
lar muscles which he wished to use. In everything re- 
lating to bodily action, he was thrown back into the con- 
dition of early childhood, and it was not till after a long 
and tedious process of experimenting on the numerous 
muscles of motion, that he was enabled to walk and to 
labour as he was accustomed to do before his injury. 
There are, then, muscular habits as well as habits of sen- 
sation and perception. — But the subject of these habits is 
introduced here, although the train of thought seemed 
naturally to lead to it, not so much for its own sake as 
in consequence of its connexion with volition. 

^ 112. Muscular habits regarded by some writers as involuntary. 

It seems to have been the opinion of some writers 
(among others of Drs. Reid and Hartley), that bodily or 
muscular habits operate in many cases without design 
and volition on the part of the person who has formed 
than ; and that, as they are without any attendant thought, 
wi&out any preceding mental operation, such bodily acts 
are to be considered as purely mechanical or automatic 
They endeavour to explain and confirm their views by 
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die instaiioe of a pcnon ktnnc^ to pbgr ctk 1h»] 
chord. When a pcfscm fint bagms to lean, it k 
tad by all that tbore is an ^zptcn act of volitiiaiinriil 
ding eveiy motion of the Weia. BYdfigncaytheMVJ 
qypear to cUng to each other, mecnaiiically; we anjUi 
kmger conadous ^ yolitiona preceding and gotcniq 
them, bi other words, there 18 nothing left bat tta iir 
tions; there is no act of the mind; the peribonance^ d^ 
mirable as it ia, has the same character and tfaeaameas- 
it with that of the action of a well-oontriyed machiiia 

t 113. Objaelions to Um doctrine of intohmtaiy miwepbr Mik. ' 

In repl vinjgr to these views, it may be naMy admitri 
that, in playing the harpaichord and some otluer maki 
instrumenta, we have not always a distinct rememlnBti 
of volitions, and conaequently Uie mnscular eflbct h$ 
aometimes tibe appearance of being indrocandeot of d|| 
wUL But this mere appearance ia not awtncient to coap 
mand our assent to the doctrine advanced bgr these wot^p 
until the finir following objections be aet aside. 

(1.) The suppoedtion that the acts in oueation are » 
tomatc is' unnecessary. — If it be true, as there is ao upuk 
reason to believe, that habit is a general law of ouraa* 
ture, then it ma^ be regarded as applicable not only to 
the muscular efiorts, but to the preceding voUHom iibeah 
selves. It is implied in this view (supposing it to be a 
correct one), that such volitions may be very rapid, so ai 
scarcely to arrest our attention a moment Now the nat* 
ural result of such slight attention will be, that thOTwill 
exist and pass away without being remembered. These 
considerations are sufficient to explain the mere appear* 
ance which is admitted to exist, but which Reia and 
Hartley attempt to explain by an utter denial of the pot- 
ting forth of volitions at all. But, if this be the case, 
then the supposition that the acts in question are auto- 
matic and involuntary, is an unnecessary one. 

(2.) The most rapid performers are able when they 
please to play so slowly, that they can distinctly ohpenre 
every act of die will in ttie various movements of the fioh 
gers. And when they have checked their motions so ai 
to be able to observe the separate acts of volition^ tl^j 
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canafterward so accelerate those motions, and, of cou]:se, 
80 diminish the power (or, what may be regarded as the 
same thing, the time of attending to -diem), &at they can- 
not recall the accompanying volitions. This is the ra- 
tional and obvious supposition, that there is not an ex- 
clusion of volitions, but an inability to recollect them, on 
account of the slight degree of attention. Any other 
view necessarily implies an inexplicable jumble of vol- 
untary and involuntary actions in the same performance. 

(3.) If there be no volitions, the action must be strict- 
ly and truly automatic ; that is, it must, from the nature 
of the case, be the motion of a machine. It must al- 
ways go on invariably in the same track, without turning 
to the right hand or to the left. If this be the case in 
playing the harpsichord, which is by no means probable, 
It is certainly not in some other instances of habits. It must 
be supposed, that there is as much rapidity of volition put 
forth by the rope-dancer, the equilibrist, the equestrian 
actor of the circus, &c., as by the player on the harpa- 
chord. Now if it be admitted that the or^ary steps of 
the singular and surprising feats they perform are familiar 
to them, still the process is evidently not an invariable 
one. It may be pronounced impossible for them to per- 
form experiments which agree in every particular with 
preceding experiments. Tney are necessarily governed 
m their volitions and movements by a variety of circum- 
stances, which arise on every particular occasion, and 
which could not be foreseen. Hence the muscular move- 
ments in these cases, being controlled by the will, are not 
mechanical ; and as we have abundant reason to believe 
them often not less rapid in the performance than the 
muscular movements are in playing the harpsichord, why 
should we consider these last mechanical, and not volun- 
tary ? 

(4.) If the hypothesis of Reid and Hartley be true, 
then there is some general tendency or principle in our 
nature by which actions originally voluntary are convert- 
ed into mechanical actions. Nor will it be easy to show 
why this principle should not extend ftirther tiian mere 
bodily movements. It will be the result of this tendency 
to wrest all those powers which it reaches, whether bod- 

VOL. I.— 
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ily (Mr mental, from the control of the wilL In other 
words, when we consider the extent of its application, 
and its wonderful results, wherever it applies, we must 
conclude that this principle will infaUibly make m^ 
machines, mere automatons, before they have lived out 
half thdr days. — Such are some of the objections to the 
doctrine that muscular habits are involuntary. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONCEPTIVE POWER. CONCEPTIONS. 

^ 114. Meaning and characteristics of conceptions. 

We are now led, as we advance in the general subject 
of intellectual states of external origin, to contemplate 
the mind in another view, viz., as employed in giving 
rise to what are usually termed conceptions. Without 
professing to propose a definition in all respects unexcep- 
tionable, we are entitled to say, in general terms, that 
this name is given to any re-existing sensations whatever 
which the mind has felt at some former period, and 
to the ideas which we frame of absent objects of per- 
ception. Whenever we have conceptions, our sensatioos 
and perceptions are replaced, as Shakspeare expresses it, 
in the " mind's eye,'' without our at all considering at 
what time or in what place they first originated. In oth- 
er words, they are revived or recalled, and nothing more. 
— ^Usinff, therefore, the term conceptions to express a 
class of mental states, and, in accordance with the gen- 
eral plan, having particular-reference in our remarks here 
to such as are of external origin, it may aid in the better 
understanding of their distinctive character, if we men- 
tion more particularly how they differ both from sensa- 
tions and perceptions, and also from remembrances, with 
which last some may imagine them to be essentially the 
same. 

(I.) Conceptions differ from the ordinary sensations and 
perceptions in this respect^ that both their causes and their 
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oUects are absent When the rose, the honeysuckley or 
other odoriferous body is presented to us, the effect >vluch 
follows in the mind is termed a sensation. When we af- 
terward think of that sensation (as we sometimes express 
it), when the sensation is recalled, even though very im- 
perfectly, without the object which originally caused it be- 
ing present, it then becomes, by the use of language, a 
CONCEPTION. And it is the same in any instance of per- 
ception. When, in strictness of speech, we are said to 
perceive anything, as a tree, a buildinff, or a mountain, 
the objects of our perceptions are in aU cases before us. 
But we may form conceptions of them ; they may be re- 
called and exist in the minims eye, however remote they 
mav be in fact, both in time and place. 

{n.) They differ also from remembrances or ideas of 
memory. We take no account of the period when those 
objects which laid the foundation of them were present ; 
whereas in every act of the memory there is combined 
with the conception a notion of the past. Hence, as 
those states of mind which we call conceptions possess 
these distinctive marks, they are well entitled to a sep- 
arate name. 

Conceptions are regulated in their appearance and dis- 
appearance by the principles of association, which will 
be explained hereafter. — Whenever at any time we may 
use the phrase " power of conception" or " faculty of con- 
ception," nothing more is to be understood by such ex- 
pressions than this, that there is in the mind a susceptibil- 
ity of feelings or ideas possessing the marks which we 
have ascribed to this class. In other words, the Concep- 
tive power is not that power by which we originate 
things or discover them absolutely for the first time, but 
that by which we recall or revive in the mind those im- 
presi^ons which we have previously received throv^h the 
medium of the senses. 

^ 115. Of conceptions of objects of sight. 

One of the striking facts in regard to our conceptions 
is, that we can far more easily conceive of the objects of 
some senses than of others. He who has beheld llie pyr- 
amids of Egypt and the imposing remains of Greaan 
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temples, or has yisited amoDfir nittire's Mill flicthi irih 
^ towermg heights of the A^js aiid fhtf cataitct €^ 
sra, will never afterward be at a Ion in S a ama^ a mk 
eonceptioii of those i 
captions are so easily 
hwrdly too much to sa 
permanent pictures in the inind. ' Itis related of CSaolai 
fTiebuhr, a well-known traveller in the East^ Hiaft, m jo- 
treme old age, after he had become Uind, he en tqia h ri 
his visiters with interesting details of wluit he had sea 
many years before at Persepplis ; describiiig the Ird^ 
on which the insciiptions and bas-reheft of whidi k 
spoke were found, just as one would describe a binldif 
which he had recently visited. ' His son^ who has girai 
an account of his life, remarks, in conneacioii widi flii 
&ct, *^ we could not conceal oor aatmishiiiejtit Be tM 
to us, that, as he lay blind upon his bed, the images of il 
that he had seen m the £ast were ever present to la 
soul; and it was therefore no wonder tlutt.he shbdl 
speak of them as of yesterday. In like manner, Aot 
was vividly reflected to him, in the hours of stilliiesi^die 
nocturnal view of th^ deep Asiatic heavebs, with thdr 
brilliant host of stars, which he had so often contempla- 
ted, or else their blue and lofty vault by day ; and tfaii 
was his greatest enjoyment.'^ 

There seems to be less vividness in the conceptioiiB of 
sound, touch, taste, and smell, particularly the IM tkreei 
Every one knows that it is difficult in ordinaiy cases to 
recall with much distinctness a particular pain which we 
have formerly experienced, or a particular taste or smdL 
The fact that the perceptions of sight are more eaaly and 
distinctly recalled than others may be thus partially ex- 
plained. — ^Visible objects, or, rather, the outlines of mem, 
are complex ; that is, they are made up of a great nomber 
of points or very small portions. Hence the conoeptioB 
which we form of such an object as a whole is aided bj 
the principles of association. The reason is obvious. M 
every original perception of a visible object is, a com- 
pound made up of many parts, whenever we subsequent- 
ly have a conception of it, the process is the siame; we 
have a conception of a part of the object, and the prill- 
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dples of association help us in conceiving of the other 
parts. Association connects the parts together ; it pre- 
sents them to the mind in their proper arrangement, and 
helps to sustain them there. 

We are not equally aided by the laws of association 
in fcNrming our conceptions of the objects of the other sen- 
ses. In me latter case, the Associative power avails itself 
of the aid of the principle of contiguity in time merely ; 
Avhile, in the former (that is to say, in the restoration of 
visual sensations and perceptions), it avails itself of the 
additional principle of contiguity in plac«. 

4 116. Of the influence of habit on our conceptions. 

It is another circumstance worthy of notice in regard 
to conceptions, that the power of forming them depends 
in some measure on habit. — ^A few instances will help to 
illustrate the statemait, that what is termed Habit may 
extend to the susceptibUity of conceptions; and the first 
to be given will be of conceptions of sound. Our con- 
ceptions ai sounds are not, in general, remarkably distinct, 
as was intimated in the last section. It id nevertheless 
true, that a person may, by practice, acquire the power of 
amusing himself with merely reading written music. 
Having frequently associated the sounds with the notes, 
he has at last such a strong conception of the sounds, 
that he experiences hj merely reading the notes a very 
sensible pleasure. It is for the same reason, viz., because 
our conceptions are strengthened by repetition or practice, 
that readers may enjoy the harmony of poetical numbers 
without at all articulating the words. In both cases the^ 
truly hear nothing; there is no actual sensation of sound, 
and yet there is a virtual enunciation and melody in the 
mind. It seems to be on this principle we are enabled 
to explain the fact, that Beethoven composed some of his 
most valued musical pieces after he had become entirely 
deaf; originating harmonic combinations so profound and 
exquisite as to require the nicest ear as a test, at the very 
time he was unable to hear anything himself. 

^ 1 17. Influence of habit on conceptions of sight. 

That our power of forming conceptions is strengthened 

02 
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by habit, is capable of bemg further illustrated from the 
sight A person who has been accustomed to drawiiW' 
retains a much more perfect notion of a building, laii£ 
scape, or other visible object, than one who has not A 
portrait painter, or any person who has been in the prac- 
tice of drawing such sketches, can trace the outlines of 
the human form with very great ease ; it requires hardlf 
• more effort from them than to write their names. — ^Ths 
point may also be illustrated by the difference which we 
sometimes notice in people in their conceptions of coloun 
Some are fully sensible of the difference between two 
colours when they are presented to them, but cannot 
with confidence give names to these colours when thej 
see them apart, and may even confound the one with the 
other. Their original sensations and perceptions are sup- 

Eosed to be equally distinct with those of other persons; 
ut their subsequent conception of the coloius is far frqm 
being so. This defect arises partly at least from want of 
practice ; that is to say^ from the not having formed a 
habit The persons who exhibit this weakness of con- 
ception have not been compelled by their situation, nor 
by mere inclination, to distinguish and to name colours 
so much as is common. 

^ lis. Of tho subserviency of our conceptions to descriptioo. 

It Ls highly favourable to the talent for lively descrip- 
tion when a person's conceptions arc readily suggested 
and are distinct Even such a one's common conversa- 
tion differs from that of those whose conceptions arise 
more slowly and are more faint. One man, whether in 
conversation or in written description, seems to place the 
object which he wishes to describe directly before us; it 
is represented distinctly and to the life. Another, al- 
though not wanting in a command of language, is con- 
fused and embarrassed amid a multitude of particulais, 
which, in consequence of the fecblenCvSs of his concep- 
tions, he finds himself but half acquainted with ; and he 
therefore gives us but a very imperfect and confused no- 
tion of the thing which he desires to make known. 

It has been by some supposed that a person might give 
a happier description of an edifice^ of a landscape^ or oth- 
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er object, horn the oonceptioii than from the actual per^ 
ception of it The perfection of a description does not 
always consdst in a minute specification of circumstances ; 
in general, the description is better when there is a judi- 
cious selection of them. The best rule for making the 
selection is to attend to the particulars that make the 
deepest impression on our own minds, or, what is the 
same thing, that most readily and distinctly take a place 
in our conceptions. — ^When the objec^ is actually before 
us, it is extremely difficult to compare the impressions 
which different circumstances produce. When we after- 
ward conceive of the object, we possess merely the out- 
line of it ; but it is an outline made up of the most stri- 
king circumstances. Those circumstances, it is true, will 
not impress all persons alike, but will somewhat vary with 
the d^ree of their taste. But when, with a correct and 
delicate taste, any one combines hvely conceptions, and 
gives a description from those conceptions, he can hardly 
fail to succeed in it And, accordingly, we find here one 
^reat element of poetic power. It is the ability of form- 
ing vivid conceptions, which bodies forth 

'* The fonns of things unknown ; the poet's pen 
Tulms them to shapes, and gives to aiiy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. " 

^ 119. Of conceptions attended with a momentaiy belief. 

Our conceptions are sometimes attended with belief; . 
when they are very lively, we are apt to ascribe to them a 
real outward existence, or believe in them. We do not 
undertake to assert that the belief is permanent ; but a 
number of facts strongly lead to the conclusion that it 
has a momentary existence. 

( 1.) A painter, in drawing the features and bodily form 
of an absent friend, may have so strong a conception, so 
vivid a mental picture, as to believe for a moment tiiat 
Ms friend is before him. After carefully recalling his 
thoughts at such times, and reflecting upon them, aunost 
every painter is readj^ to say that he has experienced 
some illusions of this kind. " We read," says Dr. Con- 
oily, " that when Sir Joshua Reynolds, after being many 
hours occupied in painting, walked out into the street. 
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the lamp-posts seemed to him to be trees^ and the men 
and women moving shrubs.'' It is true, the illusion is, 
in these cases, very short, because the intensity of con- 
ception, which is me foundation of it, can never be kept 
up long when the mind is in a sound state. Such in- 

^ tense conceptions are unnatural. And, further, all the 
surrounding objects of percepticm, which na one can al- 
together disregard for any length of time, tend to check 
the illui^on and terminate it 

(2.) When a blow is aimed at any one, although in 
sport, and he fully knows it to be so, he forms so vivid a 
conception of what might possibly be the effect, that his 
belief is for a moment controlled,''and he unavoidablj 
shrinks back from it This is particularly the case if 
the blow approaches the eye. Who can help winking 
at such times ? It is a proof of our belief being controll- 
ed under such circumstances, that we can move our own 
hands rapidly in the neighbourhood of the eye, dther 
perpendicularly or horizontally, and, at the same time, 
easily keep our eyelids from motion. But when the mo- 
tion is made by another, the conception becomes more 
vivid, and a belief of danger inevitably arises. — Again, 
place a person on the battlements of a high tower ; his 
reason tells him he is in no danger ; )he knows he is in 
none. But, after all, he is unable to look down from the 
battlements without fear ; his conceptions are so exceed- 
ingly vivid as to induce a momentary belief of danger, 
in opposition to all his reasonings. 

(3.) When we are m pain from having struck our foot 
against a stone, or when pain is suddenly caused in us by 
any other inanimate object, we are apt to vent a moment- 
ary rage upon it That is to say, our belief is so affect- 
ed for an instant, that we ascnbe to it an accountable 
existence, and would punish it accordingly. This is ob- 
served particularly in children and in savs^es. It is on 
the principle of our vivid conceptions being attended 
with beUef that poets so often ascribe life, and agency, 
and intention to the rains and winds, to storms, and thun- 
der, and lightning. How natural are the expressions of 
King Lear, overwhelmed with the ingratitude of his 
dai^bters, and standing with bis old \v^^d Wed tx) the 

pelting tempest ! 
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** Nor nib, wind, Urander, fire are my daughter! ; 
I tax not yoa, ye elements, with unkindoess ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, called yoa children." 

(4.) There are persons who are entirely convinced of 
fhe foll^ of the popular belief of ghosts and other nightly 
• apparitions, but who cannot be persuaded to sleep in a 
- room alone, nor go alone into a roominthe dark. When- 
ever they happen out at night, they are constantly look- 
ing on every side; their quickened perceptions behold 
images which never had any existence except in their 
own minds, and they are the subjects of continual dis- 
quiet and even terror. — ^^ It was my misfortune," says 
Dr. Priestly, ^^ to have the idea of darKness and the ideas 
of invisible, malignant spirits and apparitions very closely 
connected in my infancy, and to this day, notwithstand- 
ing I believe nothing of those invisible powers, and con- 
sequently of their connexion with darkness, or anything 
else, I cannot be perfectly easy in every kind of situation 
in the dark, though I am sensible I gain ground upon 
this prejudice continually." 

In all such cases we see the influence of the prejudices 
of the nursery. Persons who are thus afflicted were 
taught in early childhood to form conceptions of ghosts, 
Tisible hobgoblins, and unearthly spirits, and the habit 
still continues. It is true, when they listen to their rea- 
sonings and philosophy, they may well say they do not 
believe in such things. But the eflfect of their philoso- 
phy is merely to check their belief; not in ten cases in a 
thousand is the belief entirely overcome. Every little 
while, in all solitary places, and especially in the dark, 
it returns, and, when banished, returns again ; otherwise 
we cannot give an explanation of the conduct of these 
persons. 

4 120. Conceptions which are joined with perceptions. 

The belief in our mere conceptions is the more evident 
and striking whenever they are at any time jomed with 
our perceptions. — A person, for instance, is walking in a 
field in a fosjgy morning, and perceives something, no 
matter what It is ; but he believes it to be a man, and 
does not doubt it In other words, he truly perceives 



some object, and, in additkni to Ifaat jpg W MtioPy b« t 
mental conception of a man attended with bdwC Vlfm 
he has advanced a few feet fiirtheri all at once he w> 
ceives that what he conceived to be ai man ie'ueri^t 
■tump with a few stones piled on its tOto. He pevoovil 
at first as plainly, or but little short oi i^ that it waia 
stomp, as in a moment afterward; there were- the wMi 
time very nearly the same visible fisim and tlie «nie<- 
mennons in Us eye. But he had the concqitiaii of a 
man m his nund at the same nKHnent, which oygHuM 
and annulled the natural effects of the iwal peroeplmj 
the conception bdn^ associated with a present viwIealH 
ject, acquired pecuhar strength and permaneBcy, so wnA 
so that lie trufy and firmly l)elievea that a hnauoi bcmg 
was before him. But the oonc^on has deputed^ tfcl 
present object of perception has taken its place, and it Ji 
now impossible mr him to conjure up Ae iihantoBSj Ihs 
reality of wfaidb he but just now had no doubt c£ ' 

£i hu Voyage of Discovcnry to the Arctic Befpma^ 
* Captain Roiss mentions an incident illustrative of flt 
>wer and firmtfidness of our conceptions, when imlidd 
the actual presence of objects. It will be recollected 
it the immense masses of ice which are found floatiDg 
in the Polar Seas often display a variety of the most 
brilliant hues. Speaking of one of these icebergs, ai 
tiiey are called, which he early fell in with, and wliidi 
was about forty feet high and a thousand feet kog^ 
^ imagmation," he says, ^^ painted it in many grotesone 
figures ; at one time it looked something like a white hen 
and horse rampant, which the quick fancy of 8ailoi% ia 
their harmless rondness for omens, naturally eooogfa ihar 
ped into the lion and unicorn of the king's arms, and Aej 
were delighted accordingly with the good luidc it aeemea 
to augur." 

One of the numerous characters wbom I& Walter 
Scott has sketched with so much truth to nature, speaks 
of himself as being banished on a certain occasion to 
one of the sandy keys of the West Indies, which was r^ 
puted to be inhabited by malignant demons. This per^ 
son, after acknowled^ng he hsul his seoret apprehiOPflKHis 
upon their account, remarks, ^^ in open daytight or in ab* 
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solute dalt'kiiess, 1 di^ not greatly apprehend their ap- 
proachy but in tibe misty dawn of the morning, or when 
evening was about to fall, I saw, for the first week of my 
abode on the Key, many a dim and undefined spectre — 
now resembling a Spaniard, with his capa wrsqpped 
around him, and his huge sombrera, as large as an um- 
brella, upon his head — ^now a Dutch sailor, with his rou^h 
cap and trunk hose — and now an Indian cadque, with 
his feathery crown and long lance of cane. I always ap- 
proached tiienif but, whenever I drew near, the phantom 
changed into a bush, or a piece of driftwood, or a wreath 
of mist, or some such cause of deception.'' 

But it is imnecessaiy to resort to books for illustrations 
of this topic. Multitudes of persons have a conceptive 
facility of creations, which is often troublesome and per- 
plexing, especially in imcommon situations and in the 
night And in all cases this tendency is greatly strength- 
ened whenever it can lay hold of objects, the outlines of 
which it can pervert to its own purposes.— In instances 
of this Idnd, where the conceptions are upheld, as it lyere, 
by present objects of perception, and receive a sort of 
permanency firom them, nothing is better known than 
that we often exercise a strong and unhesitating belie£ 
These instances, therefore, can properly be considered as 
illustrating and confirming the views in the preceding 
section. 

§ 121. Conceptions as connocted with fictitious representations. 

These observations suggest an explanation, at least in 
part, of the effects which are produced on the mind by 
exhibitions of fictitious distress. In the representation of 
tragedies, it must be admitted that there is a general con- 
viction of the whole being but a fiction. But, although 
persons enter the theatre with this general conviction, it 
does not always remain with them the whole time. At 
certain peculiarly interesting passages in the poet, and at 
certain exhibitions of powerful and well-timed effort in 
the actor, tins general impression that all is a fiction, fails.- 
The feelings of the spectator may be said to rush into the 
scehes; he mingles in the events; carried away and lost, 
he for a moment believes all to be real, and the tears 
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gush at the catastrophe which he witneflseiL Tbeoc- 
planation, therefore^ of the emotions felt at the exhibi&a 
of a tragedy, such as indignation, pit^, and abhorreBce, 
is, that at certain parts of the exhibition we have a wo» 
mentary belief in the reality of the events which are rep 
resented. And, after the illustrations which have bea 

f'lven, such a belief cannot be considered impossiUft* 
he same explanation will apply to the emotions wludi 
follow our read'mg of tragedies when alone, or any other 
natural and affecting descriptions. In the world rfoqp- 
ceptions which the genius of the writer conjures up, ve 
are transported out of the world of real existence, and 
for a while fully believe in the reality of what is only an 
incantation. 



CHAPTER XL 

SIMPLICITY AND COMPLEXNESS OF MENTAL STATES. 
4 122. Origin of tho distinction of simple and complex. 

In looking at our thoughts and feelings as they coo- 
tinually pass under the review of our internal observa- 
tion, we readily perceive that they are not of equal worth; 
we do not assign to them the same estimate ; one state 
of mind is found to be expressive of one thing only, and 
that thing, whatever it is, is precise, and definite, and in- 
separable; while another state of mind is found to be ex- 
Eressive of, and virtually equal to, many others. And 
ence we are led, not only with tlie utmost propriety, but 
even by a sort of necessity, to make a division of the 
whole body of our mental affections into the two classes 
of SIMPLE and complex. Nature herself makes the divis- 
ion ; it is one of those characteristics which j^ves to the 
mind, in part at least, its greatness ; one of those ele- 
ments of power without which the soul could not be 
what it is, and without a knowledge of which it is dif- 
ficult to possess a full and correct understanding of it in 
other respects. 
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^ 1S3. Nafctire and cbarscteristies of simple mental itatea. 

We shall first offer some remarks on those mental 
states, which are simple, and shall aim to give an under- 
standing of their natm^, so far as can be expected on a 
subject, the clearness of which depends more on a refer- 
ence to our own personal consciousness than on the 
teaching of others. 

Let it be noticed, then, in the first place, that a ample 
idea cannot be separated into parts.— It is clearly un- 
plied in the veiy distinction between simplicitjr and com- 
ple^ty, considered in relation to the states of the mind, 
that there can be no such separation, no such division. 
It is emphatically true of our simple ideas and emotions, 
and of all other simple states of the mind, that they are 
one and indivisible. Whenever you can detect in them ' 
more than one element, they at once lose their character 
of simplicity, and are to be regarded as complex, however 
they may have previously appeared. Inseparableness con- 
sequently is their striking characteristic ; and it may be 
added, that they are not only inseparable in themselves^ 
but are separate from everything else. There is not&ng 
which can stand as a substitute for them where they are, 
or represent them where they are not ; they are ind^ 
pendent imities, constituted exclusively by the mind itself, 
having a specific and positive character, but nevertheleat 
known only in themselves. 

^ 124. Simple mental states not susceptible of definition. 

Let it be observed, in the second place, that our simple 
notions cannot be defined. — ^This view of them follows 
necessarily from what has been said of their oneness and 
inseparableness, compared with what is universally un- 
derstood by defining. In respect to definitions, it is ui\- 
doubtedly true, that we sometimes use synonymous words, 
and call such use a definition ; but it is iwt properly such. 
In every legitimate definition, the idea which is to be de- 
fined is to be separated, as far as may be thought neces- 
sary, into its subordinate parts; and these parts are to be 
presented to the mind for its examination, instead of the 
original notion, into which they entered. This procfim 
must be gone ihrough in every instance oi ac^c^vi^X.^ ^<b^ 

Vol. L—P 
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fining ; this is the general and authorized view of def- 
inition ; and it is not easy to see in.what else it can well 
consist 

But this process will not apply to our ampule thoughts 
and feelings, because, if there be any such tning as sim- 
ple mental states, they are characterized by inseparable- 
ness and oneness. And, furthermore, if we define ideas 
by employing other ideas, we must count upon meeting 
at last with such as shall be ultimate, and will reject afi 
verbal explanation ; otherwise we can never come to an 
end in the process. So that the simple mental affections 
are not only imdefinable in themselves, but, if there were 
no such elementary states of mind, there could be no de- 
fining in any other case ; it would be merely analysis 
upon analysis, a process without completion, and a labour 
without end ; leaving the subject in as much darkness 
as when the process was begun. 

When we speak of dmple ideas and feelings, and a 
person, in consequence of our inabiUty to define mem, pro- 
fesses to be ignorant of the terms W£ use, we can fi:e- 
quently aid him in understanding them by a statement 
of the circumstances, as far as possible, under which the 
simple mental state exists. But, having done this, we 
can merely refer him to his own senses and conscious- 
ness as the only teachers firom which he can expect to re- 
ceive satisfaction. 

4 125. Simple mental states representative of a reality. 

A third mark or characteristic of simple mental states 
is, that they always stand for or represent a reality^ — 
In other words, no simple idea is, in its own nature, de- 
lusive or fictitious, but always has something precisely 
corresponding to it. — ^It is not always so wi& complex 
ideas ; these, as Mr. Locke justly gives us to xmderstand, 
are sometimes chimerical. That is to say, the elements 
of which they are composed are so brought together and 
combined as to form something of which nature presents 
no corresponding reality. If, for instance, a person had 
an idea of a boay, yellow, or of some other colour^ mal- 
leable, fixed, possessmg, in a word, all the qualities of iron 
or of gold, with this difference only of its being lighter 
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than water, it woidd be what Mr. Locke terms a chibier- 
ICAL idea ; because the combination of the elements here 
ensts only m the human mind, and not in nature; the 
thing has no outward or objective reality. The words 
CENTAUR, DRAGON, and HYPOGRiFF, which are the well- 
known names for ima^ary beings possessing no actual 
existence, are expressive of chimencal complex ideas. 
These ideas have nothing corresponding to them. But it 
is not so with the simple states of the mind. If it were 
otherwise, smce in our inquiries after truth we naturally 
proceed from what is complex to what is simple, there 
would be no sure foundation of knowledge. Whenever, 
in our analysis of a subject, we arrive at truly simple 
ideas, we ha^e firm footing; there is no nustake, no deW 
sion. Nature, always faithful to her own character, gives 
utterance to &e truth alone. But man, in combining to- 
gether the elements which nature furnishes, does not al- 
ways avoid mistakes. 

^ 126. Origin of complex notions and their relation to simple. 

Our simple states of mind, which we have thus en- 
deavoured to explain, were probably first in origin. 
There are reasons for considering them as antecedent in 
point of time to our complex mental states, although in 
many cases it may not be easy to trace the progress of 
the mind from the one to the other. The complex no- 
tions of external material objects embrace the separate 
and simple notions of resistance, extension, hardness, col- 
our, taste, and others. As these elementary perceptions 
evidently have their origin in distinct and separate senses, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that they possess a simple 
before they are combined together in a complex exist- 
ence. Simple ideas, therefore, may justly be regarded 
as antecedent in point of time to mose which are com- 
plex, and as laying the foundation of them. 

Hence we see mat it is sufficiently near the truth, and 
that it is not improper to speak of our complex ideas, as 
derived from, or made up of simple ideas. This is the 
weD-known language of Mr, Locke on this subject ; and 
when we conader how much foundation there is for it in 
the constitution and operations of the human mind, there 
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IS good reason for retaining it — ^Although purdy ample 
states of the mind are few in number, vast multitudes of 
a complex nature are formed from them. The abiEtf 
which the mind possesses of originating complex tfaondi 
and feelings from elementary ones, may be compared to 
our power of uniting together the letters of the alphdxft 
in the formation of syllables and words. 

^ 127. Supposed complezness withoat the antecedence of siai|ik * 

* feelings. 

It is posable, that some persons may object to the doc- 
trine proposed in the last section, that complex mental 
states are subsequent in point of time to those which are 
simple ; and may be inclined to adopt the opinioiii flat 
some at least of our complex notions are firamed at onoe 
and immediately, whenever an occasion presents itself 
and are not necessarily dependant on the prior existence 
of any other feeling When the eye, for instani^, openi 
on a wide and diversified landscape, they suppose llie 
whole to be embraced in one complex mental state, the 
formation of which is not gradual and susceptible of 
measurement by time, but is truly instantaneous. When 
we direct our attention to objects of less extent, as a por^ 
trait, a landscape, or historical painting, they imagine it 
to be still more evident that the complexity of mind, cor- 
responding to the complexity of the object, is a result 
without any antecedent process. Without doubt what 
has now been said is in some instances apparently the 
case ; but this appearance (for we cannot speak of it as 
anything more than such) is susceptible of an obvious 
explanation, without an abandonment of the general 
principle which has been laid down. No one is ignorant 
that the mind often passes with exceeding rapidity along 
the succcessive objects of its contemplation. This rapid- 
ity may in some cases be so great, that no foundation will 
be laid for remembrance ; and of course, in such cases, 
the complex feeling has the appearance of being formed 
without the antecedence of other simple feelings. Often 
the eye glances so rapidly over the distinct parts of the 
portrait, the historical painting, or even the wide land- 
scape, that we are utterly unable in our recollection to 
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'detect the successive steps of its progress. There nat- 
urally seems, therefore, to be but one view, instead of 
distinct and successive glancings of the mind from hill to 
lull, from forest to forest, and from one verdant spot to 
another, prior to the supposed one and instantaneous 
comprehension of the i^hole. But there is much reason 
for saying that this oneness of comprehension is in seem- 
ing and appearance only, and not m fact (See § 106- 
108.) 

^ 128. The precise sense in which complezness is to be onde^tood. 

But while we distmctly assert the frequent complex- 
ness of the mental affections, it should be particularly 
kept in mind, that they are not to be regarded in the 
light of a material compound, where the parts^ although 
it may sometimes appear to be otherwise, necessarily pos- 
sess no higher imity than that of juxtaposition, and, of 
course, can be literally separated frt)m each other, and 
then put together again. There is nothing of this land ; 
neither puttmg together nor taking asunder, in this hteral 
and material sense. — ^But if our thoughts and feelings are 
not made up of others, and are not complex in the ma- 
terial sense of the expressions, what then constitutes their 
complexness ? This inquiry gives occasion for the im- 
portant remark, that complexness in relation to the 
mind is not hteral, but virtual only. What we term a 
complex feeling is in itself truly simple ; but, at the same 
time, it is equal to many others, and is complex only in 
that sense. Thought after thought, and emotion follow- 
ing emotion, passes through the mind ; and, as they are 
csSled forth by the operation of the laws of association, 
many of them necessarily have relation to the same ob- 
ject Then there follows a new state of mind, which is 
the result of those previous feeling, and is complex in the 
sense already explained. That is to say, it is felt by us 
to possess a virtual equality to those separate anteceaent 
Aoughts and emotions. Our simple feelings ate like 
streams coming from different mountains, but meeting and 
mingling together at last in the common centre of some 
intermediate lake ; the tributary fountains are no longer 
separable, but have disappeared, and become merged 
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and confounded in the bosom of their common reitiDf 
place. Or they may be likened to the cents and dias 
of the American coinage, tens and hundreds of nljd 
are represented by a single eagle ; and yet the eagle ii 
not divided into a hundred or thousand parts, but £mji 
much unity as the numerous pieces for which it standfc 
The language which expresses the compositioa id 
complexity of thought is, tnerefore, to be regarded ai 
'wholly metaphorical when applied to the mind, and ii 
not to be taken in its literal meaning. We are under tk 
necessity of employing in this case, as in others, languge 
which has a material origin, but we shall not be m 
astray by it if we carefully attend to what has been aid, 
and endeavour to aid our conception of it by a refercnoe 
to our internal experience. 

^ 129. lUuttntiont of analytit u applied to the mind. 

The subject of the preceding section will be the betta 
understood by the consideration of analysis as applicabk 
to the mind. As we do not combine bterally, so we do 
not untie or separate literally ; as there is no literal com* 

Slcxness, so there is no literal resolution or analysis of it 
Fevcrtheless, we have a meaning when we speak of ana- 
lyzing our thoughts and feelings. And what is itt 
What arc we to understand by the term analysis 1 

Although this subject is not without difficulty, both in 
the cx)nception and m the expression of it, it is suscepti- 
ble of some degree of illustration. — ^It will be remember* 
ed that there may be analysis of material bodies. The 
chemist analyzes when he takes a piece of glass, which 
appc^ars to be one substance, and finds that it is not one, 
but is separable into silicious and alkaline matter. He 
takes other bodies, and separates them in like manner; 
and, wheneyer he does this, the process is rightly called 
analysis. 

Now we apply the same terra to the mind ; but the 
thing expressed by it, the procc^ss gone through, is not the 
same. All we can say is, there is something like this. 
We (io not resolve and separate a complex thought as we 
do a piece of glass or other material body into its parts; 
we are utterly unable to do it, if we should seriously 
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make llie attempt ; every mental state is in itself and in 
ftct simple and indivisibley and is complex only virtually. 
Convex notions are the results rather than the com- 
poumls of former feelings; and, though not literally made 
tip of parts, have the relation to them which any mate- 
rial whole has to the elements composing it, and in that 
particular sense may be said to comprehoid or embrace 
the subordinate notions. Mental analyns accordingly 
concerns merely this relation. We perform such an anaf- 
ysas when, by the aid of our reflection and consciousness, 
we are able ta indicate those separate and subordinate 
feelings, to which, in our conception of it, the complex 
mental state is virtually equaL . 

The term government, for instance, when tksed in ref- 
erence to the mental perception of the thing thus named, 
expresses a complex state of the mind ; we may make 
this mental state, which is in fact only one, although it is 
virtually more than one, a subject of contemplation ; and 
we are said to analyze it when we are able to indicate 
those separate and more elementary notions, without the 
existence and antecedence of which it could not have 
been formed by the mind. We do not literally take the 
complex state m pieces, but we designate other states of 
mind, which every one's knowledge of the origin of 
thought convinces him must have preceded it, such as 
the ideas of power, right, obligation, command, and the 
rdative notions of superior ana inferior. ^ 

4 ISO. Complex notions of external origin. 

The doctrine of simplicity and complexness of mental 
States is applicable, in both its forms, to the Intellective 
and Sensitive parts of our nature ; in other words, there 
may be a complex affection or passion, as well as a com- 
plex perception. The acts of the Will, the other ereat 
Division of the mental nature, are always simple. When 
we consider the subject in reference to die intellect alone, 
we may add further, that there is complexity of the In- 
tellect, both in its internal and external action ; and it 
seems prop^, in this connexion, to say something in par- 
ticular of COAiPLEX NOTIONS of EXTERNAL ORliGIMl 

What we term our simple ideas are ie^ie!ae\i\;^'^^ ^ 
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llie parts of objects only. The sensalioDB of ce 
as redy white, yeUow; the original mtiiDatioiifl 
touchy such as resistance, extenaioo, haidiwi, 
nesB, do not, in themselyes conadered, gire us a knmri^ 
edge of substances, but only of the parf% attributes, or d^ 
ements <rf substances. AccQrdinriy,tfae ideas wUcfa m 
have of the various objects of uie eztemal vrorld m 
tat the most part complex. We qpeak of a hooK^i 
tree, a flower, a plant, a mineral, an animal ;, and m nose 
of these casei are the ideas which we have simple ; k^ 
on the contraiy, embrace a coorideraUe pmnber of .db; 

4 181. Of objeeti contamplrtsd m wIioIba. 

In point of fiict, the various euebemal olgects iMA 
oome under our notice are presented to us aB/yMm.;. 
and, as such (whatever may nave been the origipal,nop 
cess lea^ng to that result), we very early coot^oqUs 
fliemir--Ta£B,fbr instance, a LOABSTom. In tfaepr oimisiT 
and common thoughts upon it (the result, probahtyy oi 
some antecedent and reiy early training), men un&»bl- 
edly contemplate it as a whole ; the state of mind whidi 
has reference to it embraces it as such. . This oomplei 
notion, like all othas which are complex, is virtuallj 
equal to a number of others of a more elementary char- 
acter. — ^Hence, when we are called upon to give an ac- 
count of the loadstone, we can return no otSer answer 
than by an enumeration of its elements. It is something 
which has weight, colour, hardness, firialHlity, power to 
draw iron, and whatever else we discover in it 

We use the term g<^d. This is a complex term, and 
implies a complexity in the corresponding mentad state. 
But if we use the word gold, or any other qmonymoos 
word, in the heaiin^ of a man who has neither seen that 
substance nor had it explained to him, he will not un* 
derstand what is meant to be conveyed. We must enter 
into an analysis, and show that it is a combination of the 

Sualities of yellowness, great weight, fusibility, ductility, 
tc. We lode upward to the sun in the heavens. But 
what should we know of that great aggregate, if. we 
could not contemplate it in the elements^ form and 
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tension, of brightness and heat, of roundness and regu- 
larity of motion 1 — ^All the ideas, therefore, which we 
form of external objects considered as wholes, are com- 
plex ; and all such complex notions are composed of 
those which are simple. 

§ 132. Somethizig more in external objects than mere attributes or 

qualities. 

But it is to be anticipated that we shall expose our- 
selves here to be pressed by certain inquiries. It will be 
said, perhaps, that this makes the whole visible creation a 
mere congregation (susceptible undoubtedly of being ar- 
ranged into classes, but, after aU, a mere congregation) 
of attributes, quahties, or properties. What we behold 
yonder, it will perhaps be alleged as an illustration of 
the objection, is mere greenness, resistance, hardness, 
form, &C., but nothing more ; it is not a tree. In the 
firmament there is brightness, and heat, and roimdness, 
and uniformity of motion, but that is all ; we mistake 
when we suppose there is a reality, an actual sun. In a 
i^ord, this view of external objects brings us back to one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Pyrrho, that there is no- 
thing external to us but certain uniform appearances, 
which are mistaken for existences and realities without 
being so. 

It IS, perhaps, enough to say in regard to this objectidn, 
that we reject the idea of its being rightfully applied to 
ourselves, because we do not hesitate to admit and assert 
the truth of an existence (however difficult it may be to 
the mind fully to conceive of it) independentiy of these 
qualities ; in other words, that tnere is sometiung more, 
in point of fact, than what is outwardly exhibited. On 
a careful examination of our feelings, we shall probably 
find it impossible even to conceive of a quality without a 
subject, or an attribute without some object to which it 
belongs. We believe (and we cannot help believing) 
that ^ere must necessarily be some foundation, some ba- 
sis, which is the support of such attributes and qualities. 
We may not be able to tell precisely what it is ; we may 
not have it in our power to describe or define it ; but still 
it exists. The gimlity^ therefore, and the essteiic;^ \d 
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\srhich it belongs; the outward accesmble presentatin 
and the subjective nature or essence, are not, in the Tiet 
of the mind, identical. (See § 93-96.) 

It will, then, perhaps be asked, Why do we not dinet 
our attention at once to the true subjective existence, to 
matter itself, and not delay upon its appendages? The 
answer is, w*e cannot; the mmd has its limits. It nugb 
be asked, with the same reason. Why vre do not look & 
rectly into the existence and essence of the Deity, instead 
of studying Him in his works and intermediate manifc9ta> 
tions ? It might be asked, Why we do not directly con- 
template the existence and essence of the mind, instead 
of studying it in its attributes and operations 1 The ifr 
swer in all these cases is the same, viz., that we are un- 
able to do it. And yet we beUeve in the existence and 
reality of a God, although we know him onl^ tfaroagh 
his manifestations and attributes. We believe m the ex- 
istence and reality of the human mind, although the di- 
rect subject of our knowledge is not the mind itself, but 
merely its attributes and operations. It is the same in i^ 
gard to the material world. The qualities and prope^ 
ties of bodies are the signs or marks which are immedi- 
ately presented to our notice. They form the occasion 
on which the mind, by its power of original suooEsncxf, 
assures us of something more than the signs which im- 
mediately fall under our notice. This something, whidi 
we cannot help regarding as an actual and independent 
reality, we call variously a material subject, material ex- 
istence, matter, &c. Nor is the idea which we form of 
matter to be regarded as an indistinct one, although, be- 
ing simple, each one must depend for the clearness of his 
perception of it on himself. 

^ 133. Imperfections of our complex notions of external objects. 

Although the mind of man is to be regarded, in the 
great ordering and constitution of things, as in some im- 
portant sense the representative of the material universe, 
it must still be acknowledged to be a very imperfect one. 
It is as true in nature as in religion, that we know only in 
part. Men have no doubt been always advancing in 
knowledge, but when we compare our present acquisi- 
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lions 'with our former ignorance, we may well anticipate 
diat the progress of the future will lay tibie foundation of 
another comparison, not so flattering to the present gen- 
eration. This view will not only apply to knowledge in 
the mass, but will hold good on a smaller scale, of every 
complex notion which we form. — ^Take, for instance, the 
complex idea of Gold. The thought is understood to be the 
representative of the thin^. But is it in this case a true 
one"? K we should aduut it to be so as far as it goes, still 
it is evidently not a full or perfect one ; nor can we re- 
gard it as such without suffering ourselves to be led into 
error. In the complicated notion to which men agree in 

E'ving that name, we combine the simple ideas of yel- 
wness, weight, hardness, malleability^ and perhaps oth- 
ers ; but it is only reasonable to suppose that no person 
combines, in his conception of it, all its properties. 

Philosophy may justly boast of her achievements, with- 
out pretending that nature has made a revelation of all 
her secrets. Can any man explain the mode of the con- 
nexion between mind and matter 1 This connexion is 
obviously a secret not yet cleared up. Can any man as- 
sert positively what that coheaon or attraction is which 
holds together the parts of gold, iron, and other material 
bodies ? That is a subject also on which nature has re- 
served to herself something farther to say. One body 
impingii^ upon another puts it in motion ; and in our 
-wisdom we give it a name ; we call it motion by impulse. 
But can any man tell what motion is 1 Still more, can 
be point out how motion passes from one body to anoth- 
er, when the particles of those bodies come in contact, 
if, indeed, there can be any actual contact ? — Such are the 
doubts that press upon us wherever we turn our eyes. 
But this is not said to discourage inquiry. The first step 
in laying a good and broad foundation is to be fully sea- 
sible of our ignorance and of the mind's limits* 
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4 184. Abf^iietioii io^lM ki ilw Mii^fm of 

The lemarki wUch haTe been made in tiie 
fhe foregoii^ chapter, on the analywi and 
our Complex InteUectual Btates,. natoralljr- lead to^ 
eonnderatioii of another mlgectriii aome raMeelsl _ 
mately connected with that topic When weaiare4ai| 
fiMrmed a complex notion (no matter at wliat pcoDdkl' 
what way, c»r of what land), it not im&eqiMBdj kffiritl 
that we omie, for yariouB xeamns^ to ffwimine nMMfP 
ticcdarly some of its parts* Veiy frequently tibim M Ml> 
lately necessary to the full undentandiilg ^ it ^ 
flKKigfa undoubtedly its elementary parte onee oamaaaM 
leview, that time is now long past $ h haa beooiaa itf 
portant to institute a new inspection, to take eadi SiaiBb 
notion invdved in it, and examine it by itsel£ And oil 
is done by means of the process of Abstrachoii, and ii 
no other way. 

By the aid of that process, our complex noticos^ hanh 
ever comprehensiye they may be, are suscqptihle, it cm 
may be allowed so to speak, of being talcen to pisooL 
and the elementary parts may be abstracted or ^ iq > aralfl tt 
from each other ; that is, they are made subjecte of ooa* 
aderation apart from other ideas, widi which thej are OT' 
dinarily found to be associated* And hence^ wlMoavir 
this is the case in respect to the states of the nund, flief 
are sometimes called abstractions, and stiD more k^ 
quently are known by the name of abstract idsa& 

For the puipose of distinctness in what we haye to say, 
they may be diyided into the two classes of Partkolir 
and General ; that is to say, in some cases the afastrao- 
tion relates only to a single idea or element, in othen it 
includes more. — General Abstract Ideas (or the notioos 
which we form of (Genera and Species) will form a di^ 
tinct subject of considmition. 
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i 135. Inatancet of particiilir abftiact ideas. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to remark here on Partic- 
ular abstractions. Of this class, the notions which we 
form of the different kinds of colours may be regarded 
88 instances. For example, we hold in our hand a rose ; 
it has extenfflon, colour, (orm^ fragrance. The mind is 
so deeply occupied with the colour as almost wholly to 
neglect the other qualities. This is a spedes of abstrac- 
tion^ although perhaps an imperfect one^ because, when 
an object is before us, it is difficult, in our most attentive 
conidderation of any particular quality or property, to 
wi&draw the mind wholly from the others. When, on 
the contrary, any absent object of perception occurs to 
us, when we thmk of or form a conception of it, our 
thoughts will readily fix upon the colour of such object 
and make that the subject of ccmsideration, without par- 
ticularly regarding its other qualities, such as weight, 
hardness, ta^e, form, &c. We may also distinguish in 
any body (either when present or still more perfectly 
when absent) its solidity from its extenaon, or we may 
direct our attenticm to its weight, or its length, or breadth, 
or thickness, and make any one of these a distinct object 
in our thoughts. 

And hence, as it is a well-known fact that the prop- 
erties of any body may be separated in the view and ex- 
amination of the mind, however closely they mny be con- 
nected in their appropriate subjects, we may lay down 
das statement in respect to the states of the mina before 
UB, viz. : When any quality or attribute of an object, 
wfaidi does not exist by itself, but in a state of combinar 
tion, is detached by our minds from its cixBtomary associ- 
ates, and is coni^dered separately, the notion we form of 
it becomes a particular abstract idea^ — ^The distinctive 
mark of this class is, that the abstraction is limited to one 
quality. It should, perhaps, be particularly added, that 
me abstraction or separation majr exist mentally, when it 
cannot take place in the object itself. For instance, the 
fflze, the figure, length, breadth, colour, &c., of a buildine 
may each of them be made subjects of separate mentsd 
consideration, although there can be no real or actual 
separation of these tmngs in the building itself. If there 

Vol. L— Q 
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be any one of these properties, there must necessarily be 
alL 

^ 136. Mental process in separating and abstracting them. 

The manner of expres^ng ourselves on the subject of 
our abstract notions, to which we have been accustomed, 
is apt to create and cherish a belief in the existence of a 
separate mental faculty, adapted solely to this particular 
purpose. But the doctrine of a power or faculty of ab- 
straction, which is exclusive of other mental susceptibili- 
ties, and is employed solely for this purpose, does not ap- 
pear to be well founded. It will convey an impression 
nearer the truth to speak of the process rather than the 
power of abstraction. — ^The following statement will be 
sufficient to show how those of the first class, or particu- 
lar abstract ideas, are formed. 

Although our earliest notions, whether they arise &am 
the senses or are of an internal origin, are simple, exit- 
ing in an independent and separate, state, yet those sim- 
ple thoughts are very soon found to unite together with 
a considerable degree of permanency, and out of them 
are formed complex states of mincL. Many are in this 
way combined together in one, and the question is, how 
this combination is to be loosened, and the elementary 
parts are to be extracted jfrom their present complexity 1 

In answer it may be said, that in every case of separa- 
ting a particular abstract idea, there must necessarily be 
a determination, a choice, an act of the will. This vol- 
untary state of mind must concern the previous complex 
mental state, when viewed in one respect rather than an- 
other ; or, what is the same thing, it will concern one 
part of the complex idea rather than another. So that 
we may truly and justly be said to have not only a de- 
sire, but a determmation to consider or examine some 
part of the complex idea more particularly than the ott- 
ers. When the mind is in this manner directed to any 
particular part of a complex notion, we find it to be the ' 
fact, that the principle of association, or whatever princi- 
ple it is, which keeps the other parts in their state of 
union with it, ceases in a greater or less degree to oper- 
ate and to maintain that union ; the other parts rapidly 
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&11 off and disappear, and the 'particular quality^ towards 
which the mind is particularly directed, remains the sole 
subject of consideration. That is to say, it is abstracted 
or becomes an abstract idea. — ^If, for example, we have 
in mind the complex notion of any object, a house, tree, 
plant, flower, and the like, but have a desire and deter- 
mination to make the colour, which forms a part of this 
complex notion, a particulai* subject of attention, the con- 
sequence is, that, while the quality of colour occupies our 
chief regard, the other qualities will disappear and no 
more be thought of. If we determine to examine the 
•weight or extension of an object, the result will be the 
same ; in other words, the extension, weight, colour, &c., 
becoming distinct and exclusive objects of attention, will 
be abstracted. 

This, in the formation of particular abstract ideas, 
seems to be the process of the mind, and nothing more, 
viz. : The direction of an act of the will to a particular 
part of a complex notion, and the consequent detention 
of the part towards which the mental choice is directed, 
and the natural and necessary disappearance, under such 
djTCumstances, of the other parts. 

^ 137. Of geneialiiations of particalar abstract mental states. 

The terms generalizing and generalization are often 
found appUed to the states of mind under consideration. 
When we have made any quality of a body a distinct 
and separate subject of attention, we may further regard 
it as belonging to one or more objects, according as we 
find such to be the fact or otherwise. What is chiefly 
meant, therefore, when we speak of the generalizing of 
this class of abstract notions, is, that, in our experience of 
things, we observe them to be common to many subjects. 
We find whiteness to be a quality of snow, of chalk, of 
milk, and "of other bodies; and whenever, with the sim- 
ple abstract notion of whiteness, we connect in our 
thoughts the additional circumstance of its not being lim- 
ited to one body, but the property of many, the term may 
be said to be generalized. And this seems to be all that 
can be propeny understood by generalization when ap- 
plied to the states of mind now before us. 
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i 186. Of the importance and uses of abetnctaon. 

The power of Abstraction, as it has sometinies been 
called, is by no means an unimportant one, even when 
limited to the separation of the particular or simple ele- 
ments of thought — ^^ A carpenter/' says Kames,* speak- 
ing of the ^eat utility of abstraction, ^^ considers a hs 
of wood with r^ard to hardness, firmness, colour, and 
texture ; a philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes 
the log undergo a chemical analysis, and examines its 
taste, its smell, and component principles ; the geometri- 
cian confines his reasomng to the figure, the length, 
breadth, and thickness ; in general, evei^ artist, abstract- 
ing from all other properties, confines his observatioos to 
those which have a more immediate connexion with hit 
profession." 

Besides its well-known uses in the various forms of 
reasoning (particularly demonstrative reasoning), abstrac- 
tion is greatiy subservient to the exertions of a creatiye 
imagination, as they appear in psdnting, architecture, po- 
etiy , and the other fine or liberal arts. — ^The poet and the 
pamter are supplied with their materials from experi- 
ence ; without having received ideas from some source 
they never could have practised their art But, if they 
do not restrict themselves to mere imitation, they mvk 
combine and modify the ideas which they have, so as to 
be able to form new creations of their own. But eveiy 
such exertion of their powers presupposes the exercise m 
abstraction in decompo^g and separating actual eos^ 
ceptions, and in forming them anew. The power of ab- 
straction, therefore, may justly be considered as a char- 
acteristic of the great masters in the liberal arts. From 
how many delightful forms in nature, and how many 
ideal temples, contemplated for a long time in the mind^ 
eye, must the genius that planned flie Parthenon have 
abstracted each form of beauty and excellence of wo- 
portion ! From how many forests, both seen and ima- 
gined, and fields of bloom, and rivers and water&Ib, 
must the mind that conceived the Garden of Paradise 
Lost have drawn the sounds that delight the ear, and 
the colours that are pleasant to the sight ! 

* Elements of Criticism, vol. iii., Appendix. 
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.CHAPTER Xm. 

GENERAL ABSTRACT IDEAS. 
. 4 189. General abstract notions the same with genera and species. 

, "We proceed, in conne^don with the remarks of the last 
fshapter, to the consideration of general abstract ideas ; 
{Subject of no Kttle interest, and which has frequently 

thought to be attended with no small difficulty. 
•General Abstract notions are not only different, in con- 
[uence of embracing a greater number of elementary 
parts, from those which are particular, but are also sus- 
ceptible of being distinguished from the great body of 
our other complex notions. — ^The idea, for example, which 
■we form of any individual, of John, Peter, or James, is ev- 
idently a complex one, but it is not necessarily a general 
one. The notion which we frame of a particular horse 
or of a particular tree, is likewise a complex idea, but 
not a general one. There will be found to be a clear 
distinction between them, although it may not be perfect- 
Ij obvious at first. General abstract ideas are our no- 
tions of the classes of objects, that is, of Genera and 
Species. They are expressed by genersd names, without, 
in most cases, any defining or hmitation, as when we use 
the words animal, man, horse, bird, sheep, fish, tree, not 
to express any one in particular of these various classes, 
but animals, men, horses, &c, in general. 

^ 140. Process in classification, or the forming of genera and species. 

Now if our general abstract ideas, as far as they relate 
to external objects, are truly notions of species and gen- 
era, it will aid us in the better understanding of them if 
we briefly consider how species and genera are formed. 
Men certainly find no great practical difficulty in forming 
these classifications, since we find that they do in fact 
make them in numberless instances, and at a very early 
period of life. They seem to be governed in the process 
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l^ defimte and mufina mcotal tendencies. — ^Wbat, tlia, 
in pointcrf'fiict,iBtlie[ax>cenin classification I Itiaob- 
Tious, in tbe first place, that no classification can be madt 
wi3iout coomdenng two or more objects together. A 
number cS ol^ects, tfatnfim^ Vre first presented to w b 



OUT obsenratioD and inquny, which are to be e^iamised 
first in themselvo^ and tMn in comparison with wi 
other. We ¥nll take a Cuniliar scene to illiuitrate whil 
takes place. 

We nippan ooraelvei to stand on tbe bank of a naTi- 
mble river; we bdiold tiie lowing of its waters, Iti 
elifi that oreHuu^ il^ Uie trees tliat line its shore, ik 
boats and boatoteu on its bosom, the flocks and hetili 
that press down to dniik £rom its waves. With sucbi 
scene before us, it is to be ejected that the mind nili 
rajHdly make etch and aU oi these the subjects of iD 
oontemplatiDn; nor does it pqiEue this contemplation and 
jnquiiy &r, without peicmisg certain relations of -met- 
" ■ • ■>■■•- - g fg'j, I 



Certain objtcts before it are fei 
be essentialhr alike,aqd others to be essentially dilferenl; 
and heoce tney are not aU arranged in one class, but i 
discrimination is made, and different classes are formed 
The flocks and herds are fonned into their respecliTe 
dasses. The tall and kaff bodies on the river's bani, 
although they differ £rom each other in some respects, 
are yet found to agree in so many others, that they are a- 
raneed together in another clats, and called by the geo- 
oalname of tbeb. Hie Uving, moving, and reasoning 
b^ngs, that propel die boats on its waters, form anoth- 
er class, and are called iun.-'— And there is the T ri ruf pro- 
cess, and ^e same result, in re^wct to aQ otfiec bwd 
coming within the range of our obserfafion. 



4 Ul. Bulf elMlficBtion 



_ h has been intimated, that, in making these i,1ii)iifti 
tions, men are governed by definite and anifima mental 
tendencies ; still it must be aclowwledged Uiat iQVbAei 
are sometiiaes committed, especially intbe earl;^ p^iodi 
of society, and in all cases where the epportun|net of 
examinatioa and comparison are inqierfect "Whai BXn 
finit op^is his eyes qa nature (and in die inlanqr of oor 



& 
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race, he finds himself a novice wherever he goes), ob- 
jects so numerous, so various in kind, so novel and mter- 
estin^, crowd upon his attention, that, attempting to di- 
rect himself to all at the same time, he loses sight of 
their specifical differences, and blends them together 
more than a calm and accurate examination would justi- 
ty. And hence it is not to be wondered at that our ear- 
liest classifications, the primitive genera and species, are 
sometimes incorrectly made. 

Subsequently, when knowledge has been in some 
measure amassed, and reasoning and observation have 
"been brought to a greater maturitv, these errors are attend- 
ed to ; individuals are rejected from species where they 
do not properly belong, and species irom genera. The 
most savage and ignorant tribes will in due season cor- 
rect their mistakes and be led into the truth. 

^ 142. niustiations of oar earliest classifications. 

We are naturally led to introduce some circumstances 
liere which throw fight on this part of our subject What 
ive wish to illustrate is the simple fact, that men readily 
perceive the resemblances of objects, and exhibit a dis- 
^position to classify them in reference to such resemblance. 
The first case which we shall mention in illustration of 
this, is that of Caspar Hauser. The principal objects 
which Caspar had to amuse himself with in his prison 
were two httie wooden horses, which, in his entire igno- 
rance, he believed to be possessed of life and sensibuity. 
After the termination of his imprisonment, his biographer 
informs us, that to ^^ every animal he met with, whether 
quadruped or biped, dog, cat, goose, or fowl, he gave 
Uie name of horse." 

In the year 1814, Pitcaim's Island, a solitary spot in 
the Pacific Ocean, was visited by two English cruiser^ 
Two of the young men that belonged on the island, and 
whose knowledge was, of course, exceedingly limited, 
came on board one of the vessels. " The youths," says 
the Narrative, " were greatly surprised at the sight of so 
many novel objects ; the size of the ship, the guns, and 
everything around them. Observing a cow, they were 
at first alarmed, and expressed a doubt whether it was a 



hugegoat or a bornad: kg, th«a Jbriag* Aa «rigr<ti| 
species of quadnipeda tber bad ever wem?* v/ 

The Englidi navigatorCookyin gnng frote MevAb; 
land to the Friendly Iriands, UghtM on an ulaad'eMri 
Wateeoo.— ^< The inkabitaiitSy'^he aqm, <* wm afiiiri: 
eome near our cows and honea, nor did tfaiy fiiiimili 
teast conception of their nature. But tihe ue^ ai( 
goats (Ud not surpaas the limita of iSbitAr ideaSy fir ttif 
gave us to understand they knew fliem tO be Mnfa.*' ' 

Captain Cook informs us that iheae peofde weie i^ 
quainted with only three sorts of ainiiniila, yia^" deK 
hogSy and bird& — Of hogs and dopi tfaej had pniaw 
never known more than one variety or ehsi, and Iw 
never been led to suspect that there was, or b(Add fn^'aif 
other. But^ having noticed a great TaHety of bndi 4 
their forests and waters, thqr mid undoubtecHy IcmBd It 
necessary, before this period, not only to giye a geaoal 
name expreadve of all birds, but afao to cSiiiin^ aome d. 
Ibe subordmate varieties. This people, flierafer^ not «-. 
naturally, although we do not pretend to say wiA mliel 
discrimination, applied the term birds to ibt ishaep' aal 
eoats of the English. They knew Diot bat thcire it^|U 
be some new class of birds which they had iiot MflwrtD 
noticed; and they saw no insuperable objectioii in tlie 
size of the sheep and goats to this disposition of tiMSn^ 
whatever other objection they might, on a fiirttier exam- 
ination, have subsequently found. 

4 14a. Of the nature of general abetnot ideae. . 

The notions which are thus formed in all cases of dasK 
ification, are commonly known, in the Treatises having* 
relation to these subjects, as General Abstract idcaas.'' 
And they are no less numerous than tiie multiplied taflp 
eties of objects which are found to exist e v ) 6ry.wli ^ 
around us. It is thus that we form the general notidlM 
of animal and of all the subordinate species of animab; 
of tree and its numerous varieties; of earths and miiier-' 
als, and whatever else is capable of being arranged* iidO' 
classes. ''."■■ 

We may apply these views not only to natural objects^* 
but to forms and relations of a very different character*- 
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The word Triangle is the name of a general abstract 
idea. <ji*eat exceptions^ however, have been taken to 
certain incautious expressions of Afr. Locke on this point 
He asserts that it requires some pains and ddll to form 
the general idea of a triangle, and ^ves the foUowing 
reason : '^ £)r it must neither be oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scauenon, but all and 
none of these at once/' &c This language is undoubt* 
edly open to criticism, and, in truth, has not failed to re- 
ceive a full share. The correct view seems to be thisb 
TThe word triangle is not only the name of a class, but 
of a very general class ; it is the name of a Genus, em- 
bracing all those figures which agree in the circumstance 
of being boiuided by three straigSt lines meeting one an- 
other so as to form three angles. A figure having any 
other form (in other words, not exhibiting a resemblance 
or similarity m this respect) is excluded from the Genus; 
but it is still so extendve, taken in the sense just now 
mentioned, as to include all figures whatever of that 
name. — Now there are embraced within the ^enus, as in 
numerous other cases, subordinate classes, which are dis- 
tinguished by their appropriate names, viz., the class of 
acute-angled triangles, that of right-angled triangles, of 
obtuse-angled triangles, &c. 

But it is to be noticed, that the general idea, whatever 
objects it may be founded upon, does not embrace every 
particular which makes a part of such objects. When 
we look at a number of men, we find them all differing 
in some respects, in height, size, colour, tone of voice, 
and in other particulars. The mind fixes only upon those 
traits or properties with which it can combine the notion 
o[ resemolance ; that is to say, those traits, qualities, or 
properties in which the individuals are perceived to be 
alike, or k) resemble each other.— The complex mental 
state, which embraces these qualities and properties, and 
nothing more (with the exception of the superadded no- 
tion of other oodies having resembling qualities), is a 
Greneral Attract idea. 

And hence the name. Such notions are called ab- 
STEACT, because, while embracing many individuals in^ 
certain respects, they detach and leave out altogether a 



variety of paiticularfl mifvfaich those indhfidnab Anpn 
If ihere were not this discrinunatkm and lemng^ oqft 4 
certam parts, we never could oonaider these notioii^i^ 
ganled as wholes, as otherwise than mdividnal or pate 
ular. — They are called obnbbal, becaos^ in ciwisfqwdl 
of ihe discrimination and selection which has jaiCkal 
mentioned, they embrace such qaalxtiea and fSPOperikia 
exist not in one merely, but in many. 

The difference, therabre, between the oomplex aoln 
which we form of any particular object, and the gcaori 
complex feding now under conri&ration, is traqr lUi i 
the fatter combmes together fewer particulaia^ but' anUi 
with sudi as it does combine together the additixnal d»^ 
tion of resemblance, which impues as its basis the co» 
parison of a number of objeds, and is, perhapoL the dirfi^ 
guishing circumstance. — Hence it must*be allowed^ Ait 
uiere is no outward object precisely corra^pondinff to dfi 
OENERAL NOTION which wc form. The noond taEes vid 
view only a division or part of anj one objed^ ooadj^' 
mi^ with this select view the notion of olher oUaA^ 
and the relation of resemblance in respect to such Aril* 
ion or part 

If it fi^uld be asked. By virtue of what prindpk k 
this discovery of a resembling relation made 1 the an- 
swer is ^and it is the onljr one which can be given), that 
there is in the mind an original tendency or susceptimlitTi 
by means of which, whenever we perceive different cd> 
jects together, we are instantly, without the interventim 
of any other mental process, sensible of their relation ia 
certain respects. 

^144. Objection sometimei made to the existence of go&inl aolMMi 

It is proper briefly to notice an objection sometimes 
made, viz., that it is not possible for us to have such gOH 
eral notion at all, because there is nothing outward wSieh 
the general notion or idea precisely corresponds to. Hui 
objection goes too far. It would seem even to lead to the 
conclusion that we can have no complex idea of any 
kind, neither particular nor general, it cannot be jht^ 
tended that even our complex notions of particular ob- 
jects correspond precisely to those objects. The ideas 
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'which we form of a particular house, tree, or plant, or 
any other indiyidual object, are often erroneous in some 
respects, and probably always imperfect But they are 
not, for that reason, to be regarded as false and chimeri- 
cal, and to be rqected as having no foimdation in nature. 
We will suppose ourselves to have been acquainted in 
former years with a particular elm ; we have looked upon 
it a thousand times, and it is familiar to us as any of our 
most cherished remembrances. At this great distiemce of 
time and place we form an idea, a conception, a notion 
of it, but it cannot be presumed to be a perfect or com- 
plete one. It cannot be pretended that we have a notion 
not only of the trunk, but of every leaf and of the form 
of every leaf, and of every branch and its intertwinings 
with every other branch ; that it exists in our minds pre- 
cisely, and in every respect, the same as it exists on the 
spot where it grows. K, therefore, general abstract ideas 
are to be rejected because they embrace only parts of 
those objects which are ranked under them, we must on 
the same grounds reject and deny also our complex no- 
tions of individual objects ; but this probably no one is 
prepared to do. 

^ 145. The power of general abstraction in connexion with numbers, &uz. 

The ability which the mind possesses of forming gen- 
eral abstract ideas is of much practical importance ; but 
whether it be the characteristical attribute of a rational 
nature or not, as some have supposed, it is not necessary 
now to inquire. It is not easy to estimate the increase of 
power which is thus given to the action of the human 
mind, particularly in reasoning. By means of general ab- 
stract propositions, we are able to state volumes in a few 
sentences ; that is to say, the truths, stated and illustrated 
in a few general propositions, would fill volumes in their 
particular applications. But it is enough here to refer to 
a angle circumstance in illustration oi the uses of this 

power. 

Without the ability of forming general notions, we 
should not be able to nurr^r, even in the smallest de- 
gree. Before we can consider objects as forming a mul- 
titude, or are able to number them, it seems necessary to 
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be able to apply to fhem a common name. Tbis we 
cannot do untU we have reduced them to a genus ; and 
the formation of a genus implies the power {or process 
radier) of abstraction. Consequently, we should be un- 
able, without such power, to number. — ^How great, the», k 
tiie practical importance of that inteUectual process by 
whicn general abstractions are formed! — ^^ihout the 
alnlity to number, we should be at a loss in all investiga- 
tions where this aKlity is required ; without the power to 
classify, all our speculations must be limited to particu- 
lars, and we shotdd be capable of no general reascming. 

4 146. Of genend abstract troths or principles. 

There are not only general abstract ideas, but abstract 
truths or principles also of a general nature, which are 
deserving of some attention, especially in a practical 
point of view. Although enough has already been said 
to show the importance of abstraction, it may yet be de- 
arable to have a more full view of its appfications. 

The process in forming general truths or principles <rf 
an abstract nature seems to be this. We must begin un- 
doubtedly with the examination and study of particulars ; 
with individual objects and characters, and with insulated 
events. We subsequently confirm the truth of whatever 
has been ascertained in such inquiry by an observation 
of other like objects and events. We proceed from one 
individual to another till no doubt remains. — ^Having in 
this way arrived at some general fact or principle, we 
thenceforward throw aside the consideration of the par- 
ticular objects on which it is founded, and make it alone, 
exclusively and abstractly, the subject of our mental con- 
templations. We repeat this process again and again, 
tilf the mind, instead of being wholly taken up with a 
multitude of particulars, is stored with truths of a general 
kind. These truths it subsequently combines in trains of 
reasoning, compares together, and deduces from them 
others of still wider application. 

^ 147. Of the speculations of philosophers and others. 

What has been said leads us to observe, that there is a 
charactenstical difference between the speculations of 
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men of philosophic minds and those of the common msm 
of people whidi is worthy of some notice. The differ- 
ence between the two is not so much, that philosophers 
are accustomed to carry on processes ot reasoning to a 
greater extent, as this, that they are more in the habit of 
employing general abstract ideas and general terms, and 
that, consequently, the conclusions which they form are 
more comprehensive. Nor are their general reasomngs, 
although ihe conclusions at which they arriye seem in their 
particmar applications to indicate wonderful fertility of 
Wndon, so difficult in ihe performance as is apt to be 
supposed. They have so often and so long looked at 
general ideas and general propositions ; have been so ac- 
customed, as one may say, to contemplate the general 
nature of things, divested of all supemuous and all spe- 
cific circumstances, that they have formed a habit ; and 
the operation is performed without difficulty. It requires 
in such persons no greater intellectual effort than would 
be necessary in skimilly managing the details of ordinary 
business. 

The speculations of the ^eat bulk of mankind differ 
from those of philosophers m bein^, both in the subjects 
of them and m their results, particular. Thev discover 
an inability to enlarge their view to universal proposi- 
tions, which embrace a great number of individuals. 
They may possess the power of mere argument, of com- 
paring propositions together which concern particulars, 
and deducing inferences from them to a great degree ; 
but when they attempt to contemplate general proposi- 
ti<»is, their minds are perplexed, and the conclusions 
which are drawn firom them appear abscure, however 
clearly the previous process of reasoning may have been 
expressed. 

^ 148. Of different opinions formerly prevailing. 

The subject of general abstract ideas, of which we 
have given a summary view, excited very considerable 
interest during the Scholastic ages ; and different opin- 
ions have prevailed concerning them, not only at that pe- 
riod, but more or less down to the present time. It is 
perhaps not necessary in most cases and for most persons 
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to plunge deeply into the history of philosophical opb- 
ions. A knowledge of the truth, when it is once found, 
is in general of far greater consequence than an acquaint- 
ance with the prolonged and conflicting discusdons whi(i 
led to it. The diputes, however, on the topic of genenl 
abstractions so widely prevailed, and excit^ so much in- 
terest and effort, that it seems to be necessary to give a 
short sketch of them. 

In this discussion there have been three parties, viL, 
the Realists, the Nominalists, and the Conceptualists. 

^ 149. Of the opinioni of the Realists. 

Those who go mider this name held that general ab- 
stract ideas have a real and permanent existence inde- 
pendently of the mind. Of a man, of a rose, of a circle, 
and of every species of things, they maintained that 
there is one original form or archetype, which existed 
from eternity, before any individuals of the species were 
created. Its residence they seem to have assigned some- 
where in the Eternal Mind itself, with this restriction, 
that its own existence is otherwise independent, and that 
it has its appropriate being, nature, and efficiency. In- 
herently endued with life and activity, it seeks to reveal 
itself in the visible and tangible figures of creation. Ac- 
cordingly, this original moclcl or archetype becomes the 
pattern, according to which the individuals of all species 
are in the most important respects fashioned. The arch- 
etype, which is understood to embrace only the outlines 
or generic features of things, becomes an object of per- 
ception to the human intellect, whenever, by due abstrac- 
tion, we discern it to be one and the same in all the indi- 
viduals of the species. 

Such was the doctrine of tlie Realists, which, in its 
most essential respects, was very widely received from the 
time of Plato and Aristotle down to the commencement 
of the 12th century. But since that period, excepting a 
few ineffectual attempts which have been made from time 
to time to revive it, it has fallen into as general disrepute, 
on the ground of its being too hypothetical, and not suf- 
ficiently sustained by facts. 
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^ 150. Of the opinions of the Nomintliito. 

About the commencement of the 12th centmy, Rosce- 
linus, the instracter of Abelard, whose name occupies so 
conspicuous a place in the history of Scholastic learnin^y 
proposed a new hypothesis. He maintained not on^ 
that there are no original forms or archetypes, such as 
had been asserted to exist by the Realists, but that there 
are no universal abstract ideas of any kind. On the con- 
trary, it seems to have been his opmion, as well as the 
sentiment of those who have subsequently approved of 
this doctrine, that nothing can be called general or uni- 
versal but names, and that even to them universality can 
be ascribed onl^ virtually, and not in the strict and literal 
sense of the term. — ^That is, the names are in the first in- 
stance given to individuals, but wh^i any individuals are 
specified, the nature of the mind is such, that we natural- 
ly and immediately think of other individuals of the same 
kind. So that the names are in fact particular, aUbough 
owing to the operation of the principle of association, me 
practical effect is the same as if it were otherwise, and 
hence the epithets " general" and " universal" are ap- 
plied to them. This opinion in respect to general ideas 
and names, or some doctrine essentially of this descrip- 
tion, has found many advocates fit)m the days of Rosce- 
linus and Abelard to those of Berkeley and Hume. 

^ 151. Of the opinions of the Conceptualists. 

Those who hold to the actual existence of general ab- 
stract ideas, which are not permanent archetypes inde- 
pendent of the mind, but only states of the mind, have 
generally been called Conceptualists. We have already 
given what we suppose to be the true mental process in 
9ie formation of such ideas. Whether we can hav^ such 
ideas is best decided by each one's personal experience ; 
and when the examination of his internal experience is 
conducted with care, it can hardly be doubted in what 
way such a question ^vill be generally answered. 

As far as the Realists ^are concerned, the mere jstate- 
ment of their doctrine is suflScient at the present day to 
ensure its immediate rejection. The question lies then 
between the Nominalists and those who have commonly 



been called CopceptoalMli ; woA if tfMr^lw iunparih,' 
oUectioDS tiAhe doctrine of die fomMr, tiint of ftehilt 
enhenoee its dunui on our adqitio&r-«&Mne of tbe otp; | 
tioDi to the aentiowit of Roecelinni and Huiee iriio]«i' 
tiboug^t with him ve finrciUy eumniiid iqp in the iiBa» 
ing passage from Brown's PUloBophy of the Ifai 
(Lect zItl, xlm) 

<* Of that rigid Nonunalism, which involYea trahii 
nuxture of Conceptualism, or <»f the bdief of those fe^ 
ings of relation for which I have contended^ but dcna 
ahd&ether the ezistjence of that peculiar olaas of fedbp 
orates of mind whicb have been denonunated good 
notions or general ideaSt asserting the firiatmceoalyrf 
individual objects perceiyedi and of general tenns flst 
oonq)reha»d these, without any peculiar mental state d^ 
noted by the general term, durtinct from those amante 
sensations or perceptions which the particular ofajedi 
comprehended under the term might individndly enite^ 
it seems to me that the very statement of the qpinionit- 
adf is almost a sufficient confutation, ance tibe yeiy in- 
vention of tibe general term, and die extension of it to 
certain objects only, not to all objects, implies some rea- 
son for this limitation, some feeling of general agreement 
of the objects included in the class, to distinguish thai 
from the olnects not included in it, which is itself that 
veiy .general notion professedly denied.* As long as 
some general notion of circumstances of resemblance is 
admitted, I see very clearly how a general term may be 

* It U proper to ramtrk, in introducing this ptssage from Dr. Brown, 
thtt this acute writer it to be considered as expressing himeeir tot 
•tronffly when he attertt, at he does near the cloae of it, tbrt'^the M- 
ing of retemblance is mU that the general name truly deoimtas. Bss- 
•iDly he meant to convey by thit assertion nothing more than thit, thit 
the feeling of retemblance is the prominent and distin^islung circum- 
stance in the notions expressed oy ^neral names, since in •bocImv 
passage he speaks of general terms being ** ioTented to eamteae dl thit 
multitude of objeetM which agree in exciting one common feeling of n- 
lation, the relation of a oertam similarity." If that were not hie inteD* 
tion, then we are to conaider his views as correct only so far as tbey go. 
The feeling of resemblance is a prominent circumstance ; bat then is 
something more than this. Whenever we form a complex notion, whidi 
is both general and abstract, we combine the feeling of resemblance, the 
existence of which Dr. Biown has so clearly demonstrated, with th« no* 
tion of those properties which ave found to be poeseseed in '**^'"»^ 
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most accurately limited ; but if this general notion be 
denied, I confess that I cannot discover any principles of 
limitation whatever. Why have certain objects been 
classed together, and not certain other objects, when all 
have been alike perceived by us ; and all, therefore, if 
there be nothing more than mere perception in the pro- 
cess, are capable of receiving any denomination which 
we may please to bestow on them? Is it arbitrarily, 
and without any reason whatever, that we do not class 
a rose-bush with birds, or an elephant with fish ? ^d 
if there be any reason for liiese exclusions, why will 
not the Nominalist tell us what that reason is — ^in what 
feeling it is found — and how it can be made accordant 
'with ms system? Must it not be that the rose-bush and 
a sparrow, though equally perceived by us, do not ex- 
cite that general notion of resemblance which the term 
bird is invented to express — do not seem to us to have 
those relations of a common nature, in certain respects, 
which lead us to class the sparrow and the ostrich, howev- 
er different in other respects, as birds ; or the petty natives 
of our brooks and rivulets with the mighty monsters of 
the deep, under one general and equal denomination 1 
If this be the reason, there is more in every case than 
perception and the giving of a general name ; for there 
IS a peculiar state of mind — a general relative feeling — 
intervening between the perception and the invention of 
the term, which is the only reason that can be assigned 
for that very invention." 

^ 152. Further remarks of Brown on general abstractions. 

^' Can the Nominalist then assert Ihat there is no feel- 
ing of the. resemblance of objects, in certain respects, 
which thus intervenes between the perception of them as 
separate objects, which is one stage of the process, and 
the comprehension of them under a single name, which 
is another stage of the process — or must he not rather 
confess that it is merely in consequence of this interve- 
ning feeling we give to the number of objects their gen- 
eral name, to the exclusion of the multitudes of objects to 
which we do not apply it, as it is in consequence of cer- 
tain otbei; feelings, excited by them individually, we give 

R2 
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to each separate object its proper name, to the excluaon 
of every other object 1 To repeat the {nxxsess, as ahready 
desoribed to you, we perceive two ot more objects — ^we 
are struck ^vith their resemblance in certain respects. We 
invent a general name to denote this feeling of resem- 
blance, and we class under this general name every par- 
ticular object, the perception of which is followed by the 
same feeling of resemblance, and no object but these 
alone. If this be a faithful statement of the process — and 
for its fidelity I may safely appeal to your consciousness — 
the doctrine of the Nominalists is not less faise than that 
of the Realists. It is false, because it excludes tiiat 
general feeling of resemblance — ^the relative suggestion 
— ^which is all that the ^neral name itself truly desig- 
nates, and without which, therefore, it never would have 
been invented ; while the doctrine df the Realists is false, 
by inserting in the process those supposed separate enti- 
ties which form no part of it. Tne one errs, as I have 
already said, by excess, the other by deficiency.^' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OP ATTENTION, 
^ 153. Of the general nature of attention. 

Without considering it necessary to speak of atten- 
tion as a separate intellectual power or faculty, as some 
may be inclined to do, it seems to be sufficient to say, 
that ATTENTION cxpresses the state of the mind when it is 
steadily directed, for a length of time, to some object of 
sense or intellect, exclusive of other objects. When we 
say that any external object, or any subject of thought, 
which is purely internal, receives attention, it seems to 
be the fact, as far as we are able to determine, that 
the intellect is occupied with the subject of its attention, 
whatever it is, for a certam period, and that all other 
things are, for the time being, shut out In other words, 
the graqp which the perceptive power fixes upon the object 
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of its contemplations, is an undivided, an unbroken one. 
— ^But this does not appear to be all. There is not only a 
distinct and exclusive mental perception, but also an act 
of the will, directing, condensing, and confining the per- 
ception. So that, in all cases of attention, the act of the 
mind may be regarded as a complex one, involving not 
only the mere perception or series of perceptions, but 
also an act of the will, founded on some feehng of de- 
sire or sentiment of duty. It is the act of me will, 
prompted in general by the feeling of desire or interest, 
which keeps the mind intense and fixed in its position. 

^154. Of different degrees of ftttention. 

In agreement with this view of the subject, we often 
speak of attention as great or small, as existing in a very 
high or a very slight degree. When the view of the 
mmd is only momentary, and is unaccompanied, as it 
generally is at such times, with any force of emotion or 
energy of volitive action, then the attention is said to be 
slight. Wheii, on the contrary, the mind directs itself to 
an object or series of objects with earnestness, and for a 
considerable length of time, and refuses to attend to any- 
thing else, then the attention is said to be intense. 

We commonly judge at first of the degree of attention 
to a subject from the length of time during which the 
mind is occupied with it. But, when we look a little fur- 
ther, it will be found that the time will generally depend 
upon the strength and permanency of the attendant emo- 
tion of interest. And hence both the time and the de- 
gree of feeling are to be regarded in our estimate of the 
power of attention in any particular case ; the former be- 
ing the result, and, in some sense, a measure of the latter. 

Of instances of people who are able to give but shght 
attention to any subject of thought, who cannot bnng 
their minds to it with steadiness and power, we every- 
where find multitudes, and there are some instances 
where this ability has been possessed in such a high de- 
gree as to be worthy of notice. There have been math- 
ematicians who could investigate the most complicated 
problems amid every variety and character of disturb- 
ance. It was said of Julius Ca?sar, that, while writing a 
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despatchyhe could .at the nme time dictate fear oQiali 
his lecietaries; and if he £d not write himaeU^oodi. 
dictate seven letters at once. The same thing is asertel 
abo of the Emperor Napoleon,,who had a wonderfiil c^ 
pability of Erecting his whole mental eneorgy to white^ 
er came before hiuL* 

The chess-player Philidor could direct three games d 
chess at the same time, of one of which onlj he required 
ocular inspection^ the moves of the other two hans an- 
nounced to 1dm by an assistant The moves ol die 
chessmen formed the sulriect about which his though 
were employed ; and such was the intenidty of interat 
and such ihe power of the will, that the mind found no 
diiSBculty in dwelling upon it to the entire exclusion of 
other subjects, and K>r a considerable length ^^^ — 



i 166. Dcptndanca of meiiQijr on ittipiion'. 

There seems to be no doctrine in mental philosopliT 
more clearly established than this, that memory depran 
on attention ; that is, where attention is very aligfat, re- 
membrance is weak ; and where attention is intense, re- 
membrance continues longer. — ^There are many ftcts 
which confirm this statement. 

(1.) In the course of a single day, persons who are 
in the habit of winking will cTose their eyelids perhaps 
thousands of times, and, as often as th^ close them, will 
place themselves in utter darkness, rrobably they are 
conscious at the time both of closing their eyeUds and 
of being in the dark ; but, as their attention is chiefly ta^ 
ken up with other tlungs, they have entirely forgotten it 
— (2.) Let a person be much engaged in conversation, 
or occupied with any very interesting speculation, ai^ 
the clock will strike m the room where he is, apparentiy 
vrithout his haying any knowledge of it He hears the 
clock strike as much as at any other time, but, not at- 
tending to the perception of sound, and having his 
thoughts directed another way, he immediately forgets. 
— (3.) In the occupations of the day, when a multitude 
of cares are pressing us on every side, a thousand things 
escape our notice ; they appear to be neither seen nor 

• S«gur*f Hiftoisr of tbt Expedition to RoMii, book tU., oh. 18. 
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heard, nor to affect us in any way whatever. But at 
the stillness of evening, when anxieties and toils are 
quieted, and there is a general pause in nature, we seem 
to be endued with a new sense, and the slightest sound 
attracts our attention. Shakspeare has marked even this. 

" The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing bj day. 
When every goose is cackling, woula be thought 
No better a musician than the wren." 

It is on the same principle that people dwelling in 
the vicinity of waterfalls do not appear to notice the 
sound. The residents in the neighbourhood even of 
the great cataract of Niagara are not seriously disturbed 
by it, although it is an unbroken, interminable thunder 
to all others. — ^The reason in all these cases is the same 
as has already been given. There is no attention and 
no remembrance, and, of course, virtually no perception. 

(4.) Whenever we read a book, we do not observe 
the words merely as a whole, but every letter of which 
they are made up, and even the minute parts of these 
letters. But it is merely a glance ; it does not for any 
length of time occupy our attention ; we immediately 
forget, and with great difficulty persuade ourselves that 
we have truly perceived the letters of the word. The 
fact that every letter is in ordinary cases observed hy 
us, may be proved by leaving out a letter of the word, 
or by substituting others of a similar form. We readily, 
in reading, detect such omissions or substitutions. 

(5.) An expert accountant can sum up, almost with a 
single glance of the eye, a long colmnn of figures. The 
operation is performed almost instantaneously, and yet 
he ascertains the sum of the whole with unerring cer- 
tainty. It is impossible that he should learn the sum 
without noticing every figure in the whole column, and 
without allowing each its proper worth ; but the atten- 
tion to them was so very slight, that he is unable to re- 
member this distinct notice. 

Many facts of this kind evidently show, as we think, 
that memory depends upon attention, or, rather, upon a 
continuance of attention, and varies with that continu- 
ance. 
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i 156. Of ezevciniig attention in reading. 

tf attention, as we have seen, be requisite to memory, 
dien we are furnished with a practical rule of consider- 
able importance. The rule is, Not to ^ve a hasty and 
careless reading of authors, but to read them with a suit- 
able degree of deliberation and thought — It is the fault 
of some persons that they are too quickly weary ; that 
they skip from one author to another, and from one sort 
of knowledge to another. It is true, there are many 
things to be known ; we would not have a person limit 
himself entirely to one science, but it is highly important 
that he should guard against that rapid and careless 
transition £rom subject to subject which has been men- 
tioned. 

If we are asked the reason of this direction, we find a 
good and satisfactory one in the fact referred to at tbe 
head of this section, that there cannot be memory with- 
out attention, or, rather, that the power of memory will 
vary with the degree of attention. By yielding to the 
desire of becoming acquainted with a greater variety of 
departments of Imowledge than the understanding is 
able to master, and, as a necessary consequence, by be- 
stowing upon each of them only a very slight attention, 
we remain essentially ignorant of the whole. 

The person who pursues such a course finds himself 
unable to recall what he has been over ; he has a great 
many half-formed notions floating in his mind, but Siese 
are so ill shaped and so little under his control as to be 
little better than actual ignorance. This is one evil re- 
sult of reading authors and of going over sciences in the 
careless way which has been specified, that the knowl- 
edge thus acquired, if it can be called knowledge, is of 
very little practical benefit, in consequence of being so 
poorly digested and so little under control. 

But there is another and, perhaps, more serious eviL 
This practice greatly disqualifies one for all intellectual 
pursuits. To store the mind with new ideas is only a 
part of education. It is at least a matter of equal im- 
portance to impart to all the inental powers a suitable 
discipline, to exercise those that are strong, to strengthen 
those that are weak and to maintain among all of them 
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a suitable balance. An attentive and thorough exami- 
nation of subjects is a training up of the mind in both 
these respects. It furnishes it with that qpecies of knowl- 
edge which is most valuable, because it is not mixed up 
with errors ; and, moreover, -gives a strength and consist- 
ency to the whole structure of the intellect Whereas, 
when the mind is long left at liberty to wander from ob- 
ject to object without being called to account and sub- 
jected to the rules of salutary discipline, it entirely loses 
at last the ability to dwell upon the subjects of its thoughts, 
and to examine them. And when this power is once 
lost, there is little ground to expect any sohd attainments* 

^ 157. Alleged inability to command the attention. 

We are aware that those who, in accordance with 
these directions, are required to make a close and thor- 
ough examination of subjects, will sometimes complain 
that they find a great obstacle in their inability to fix 
their attention. They are not wanting in ability to com- 
prehend ; but find it difficult to retain the mind in one 
position so long as to enable them to connect together 
all the parts of a subject, and duly estimate their various 
bearings. When this intellectual defect exists, it be- 
comes a new reason for that thorough examination of 
subjects which has been above recommended. It has 
probably been caused by a neglect of such strictness of 
examination, and by a too rapid and careless transition 
from one subject to another. 

Attention, it will be recollected, expresses the state 
of the mind when it is steadily directed for some time, 
whether longer or shorter, to some object of sense or in- 
tellect, exclusive of other objects. All other objects are 
shut out ; and, when this exclusion of everything else 
continues for some time, the attention is said to be intense. 
— ^Now it is well known that such an exclusive direc- 
tion of the mind cannot exist for any long period with- 
out being accompanied with a feeling of desire or of 
duty. In the greatest intellectual exertions, not the mere 
powers of judging, of abstracting, and of reasoning are 
concerned ; there will also be a greater or less move- 
ment of the feelmgs. And it will be found that no feel- 
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ing will effectually confine the minds of men in scientific 
pursuits but a love of the truth, 

Mr. Locke thought that the person who should dis- 
cover a remedy for wandering thoughts would do great 
service to the studious and contemplative part of man- 
kind. We know of no other eflFective remedy than the 
one just mentioned, a love of the truth, a desire to 
know the nature and relations of things, merely for the 
sake of knowledge. It is true that a conviction of duty 
will do much; ambition and interest may possibly do 
more ; but when the mind is led to deep investigations 
by these views merely, without finding something beau- 
tiful and attractive in the aspect of knowledge itself, it 
is likely to prove a tiresome process. The excellency, 
therefore, of^knowledge, considered merely in light of its 
being suited to the intellectual nature of man, and as the 
appropriate incentive and reward of intellectual activ- 
ity, ought to be frequently impressed. — ^^ I saw D' Alenh* 
bert," says a recent writer, " congratulate a young man 
very coldly who brought him a solution of a problem. 
The young man said, * I have done this in order to have 
a seat in the Academy.' * Sir,' answered D'Alembert, 
* with such dispositions you never will earn one. Sci- 
ence must be loved for its own sake, and not for the ad- 
vantage to be derived. No other principle will enable 
a man to make progress in the sciences !' "* 



CHAPTER XV. 

BREAMING. 
^ 158. Definition of dreams and the preTalence of them. 

Among numerous other subjects in mental philosophy 
which claim their share of attention, that of Dreaming is 
entitled to its place ; nor can we be certain that any oth- 
er will be found more appropriate to it than the present, 

♦ Memoirs of Montlosier, vol. i., p. 69, as quoted in Mackintoah'f 
Ethical Philosophy, sect. vii. 
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espedally when we consider how closely it is connected 
in all its forms with our sensations and conceptions. 
And what are Dreams "i It approaches perhaps suffi- 
ciently near to a correct general description to say, that 
Aey are our mental states and operations while we are 
asleep. But the particular -views which are to be taken 
in the examination of this subject will not fail to throw 
light on this general statement. 

The mental states and exercises which go under this 
name have ever excited much interest. It is undoubted- 

Sr one reason of the attention which the subject of our 
reams have ever elicited among all classes of people, 
that they are so prevalent ; it being very difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a person who has not had more or less 
of this experience. Mr. Locke, however, tells us of an 
individual who never dreamed till the twenty-sixth year 
of his age, when he happened to have a fever, and then 
dreamed for the first time. Plutarch also mentions one 
Cleon, a friend of his, who lived to an advanced age, and 
yet had never dreamed once in his life ; . and remarks, 
that he had heard the same thing reported of Thrasy- 
medes. 

Undoubtedly these persons dreamed very seldom, as 
we find that some dream much more than others ; but it 
IB possible that they may have dreamed at some time and 
entirely forgotten it So that it cannot with certainty be 
inferred, firom such instances as these, that there are any 
who are entirely exempt firom dreaming. 

^ 159. Connexion of dreams with our waking thoughts. 

In ^ving an explanation of dreams, our attention is 
first anrested by the circumstance that they have an inti- 
mate relationsmp with our waking thoughts. The great 
body of our waking experiences appear in the form of 
trains of associations; and these trams of associated ideas, 
in greater or less continuity, and with greater or less va- 
riation, continue when we are asleep. — Condorcet (a 
name famous in the history of France), told some one, 
that, while he was engaged in abstruse and profound cal- 
cinations, he was firequently obliged to leave them in an 
unfinished state, in order to retire to rest ; and that the 

Vol. I.- 
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xemaining steps and the concluidon of his calcalati(»i8 
have more than once presented themselves in his dreams. 
—Franklin also has made the remark, that the bearings 
and results of political events, which had caused hnoi 
much trouble while awake, were not unfrequently un- 
folded to him in dreaming. — ^Mr. Coleridge says, that, as 
he was once reading in the Pilgrimage of Purcuias an ac- 
count of the palace and garden of the Khan Kubla, he 
fell into a sleep, and in that situation composed an entire 
poem of not less than two hundred lines, some of which 
he afterward committed to writing. The poem is enti- 
ced Kubla Khan, and begins as follows : 

" In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea." 

It is evident, from such statements as these, which are 
confirmed by the experience of almost every person, that 
our dreams are fashioned from the materials of the 
thoughts and feeling which we have while awake ; in 
other words, they will, in a great degree, be merely the 
repetition of our customary and prevailing associaticma 
So well understood is this, that President Edwards, who 
was no less distinguished as a mental philosopher than as 
a theologian, thought it a good practice to take particu- 
lar notice of 1^ dreams, in order to ascertain from them 
what his predominant inclinations were, 

^160. Dreams are often caused by our sensations. 

But while we are to look for the materials of our 
dreams in thoughts which had previously existed, we 
further find that they are not beyond the influence of 
those slight bodily sensations, of which we are susceptible 
even in hours of sleep. These sensations, slight as they 
are, are the means of introducing one set of associations 
rather than another. — ^Dugald Stewart relates an incident 
which may be considered an evidence of this, that a 
person with whom he was acquainted had occasion, in 
consequence of an indisposition, to apply a bottle of hot 
water to bis feet when he went to hA\ ^nd the conse- 
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quence was, that he dreamed he was making a joum^ 
to the top of Moimt ^tna, and that he found the heat 
of the ground ahnost insupportable. There was once a 
gentleman in the English army who was so susceptible of 
audible impressions while he was asleep, that his com- 
panions could make him dream of what they pleased. 
Once, in particular, they made him go through the whole 
process of a duel, from the preliminary arrangements to 
the firing of the pistol, which they put into his hand for 
that purpose, and which, when it exploded, waked him. 

A cause of dreams closely allied to the above is the 
variety of sensations which we experience fi*om the 
stomach, viscera, &c. — ^Persons, for instance, who have 
been for a long time deprived of food, or have received 
it only in small quantities, hardly enough to preserve life, 
will be likely to have dreams in some way or other di- 
rectly relating to their condition. Baron Trenck relates, 
that, being almost dead with hunger when confined in his 
dungeon, his dreams every night presented to him the well- 
filled and luxurious tables of Berlin, from wluch, as they 
were presented before him, he imagined he was about to 
relieve his hunger. " The night had far advanced,** says 
Irving, speaking of the voyage of Mendez to Hispaniola, 
" but those whose turn it was to take repose were un- 
able to sleep firom the intensity of their thirst; or, if they 
slept, it was to be tantalized with dreams of cool fount- 
ains and running brooks.*' 

The state of health also has considerable influence, not 
only in producing dreams, but in giving them a particu- 
lar character. The remark has been made by medical 
* men, that acute diseases, particularly fevers, are often 
preceded and indicated by disagreeable and oppressive 
dreams. 

^ 161. Explanation of the incoherency of dreama. (let cause.) 

There is firequently much of wildness, inconsistency, 
and contradiction in our dreams. The mind passes very 
rapidly firom one object to another ; strange and singular 
incidents occur. If our dreams be truly the repetition of 
our waking thoughts, it may well be inquired, How this 
wildness and inconsistency happen 1 



two part&— The ranr gvoand ateumt of ifci% 
dicuDs aio not fuUectod, Hke oar wtldoa An 
tfie ooatibl and regaiatkm of aQRoan^^ 
wo are awaln, our trains of ihaafM are kq^ 
atad cdierent by tlie inflnwice of oodi olgecii^^riikk 
tinually rembd us of oar ntuation^ dumctary andi' 
and which keep in check any tendency to rem^. 
in sleqp the senses are closed; flie soQlia ncoordm^_ 
a great measure, excluded fiom tibe material ^soddyiai 
thus deprived of the sahitaiy rsgulatii^ influenr ^ 
that source. 

^ 16S. Second ctiue of the inco h arencj of dnoM. 

In the second place, when we are asleq», our 
ted trains of thought are no kmger under the coatidd 
the WILL. We do not mean to say that the operation li 
the will are suspended at such tunes^ and that vcttioa' 
have no existence. On the contrary, ihisre is iwffirinil 
evidence of tli^ continuance of Iheae >menlal adi^ i|] 
some degree at least, once volitions must have made • ^ 
purt of the ori^nal trains of thought, which ar^ repeatal 
m dreaming; and, furthermore, we are often as consckss 
of exercising or putting forth volitions when dreaming m 
of any other mental acts, for instance, imagining, remaa> 
bering, assenting, or reasoning. When we dream dat 
we are attacked by an enemy sword in hand^ but hapfMBf 
as we suppose in our dreaming experiences, to be for- 
nished in self-defence with an instrument of the same 
kind, we dream that we vnll to exert it for our own safe- 
ty and against our antagonist ; and we as truly, in tUl 
case, put forth the mental exercise which we teixn mUfJoai 
as in any other we exercise remembrance, or innftp"^ 
or reason in our sleep. 

Admitting, however, that the will continues to act in 
sleep, it is quite evident that the volitions which are pot 
forth by it have ceased to exercise their customary inna* 
ence in respect to our mental operations. Ordinarily we 
are able, by means of an act of the will, to fix our atten- 
tion upon some particular part of any general subted 
which has been suggested, or to transfer it to some oSkOr 
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part of 8Qch subject, and thus to direct and to regulate 
the whole train of mental action. But, the moment we 
are soundly asleep, this influence ceases, and hence, in 
connexion with the other cause already mentioned, arise 
tiie wildness, incoherency, and contradictions which 
exist. 

A person, while he is awake, has his thoughts under 
sudi government, and is able, by the direct and indirect 
influence of voUtions, so to regulate them, as ^enerallv to 
bring them, in the end, to some conclusion which he fore- 
sees and wishes to arrive at. But in dreaming, as all di- 
recting and governing influence, both internal and exter- 
nal, is at an end, our thoughts and feelings seem to be 
driven forward, much like a ship at sea without a rudder, 
wherever it may happen. 

^ 163. Apparent leaUty of dreams. (Ist cause.) 

When objects are presented to us in dreams, we look 
tipon them as real ; and events, and combinations and se- 
ries of events, appear the same. We feel the same inter- 
est and resort to the same expedients as in the perplexi- 
ties and enjoyments of real life. When persons are in- 
troduced as forming a part in the transactions of our 
dreams, we see them clearly in their living attitudes and 
stature ; we converse with them, and hear them speak, 
and behold them move, as if actually present 

One reason of this greater vividness of our dreaming 
conceptions and of our firm belief in thdr reality seems 
to be this. The subjects upon which our thoughts are 
flien employed occupy the mind exclusively. We can 
ibnn a clearer conception of an object with our eyes shut 
than we can with them open, as any one will be convinced 
on making the experiment ; and the Uveliness of the con- 
ception will increase in proportion as we can suspend the 
exercise of the other senses. In soimd sleep, not only the 
aght, but the other senses also, may be said to be closed ; 
and tiie attention is not eontmually diverted by the mul- 
titude of objects which arrest the hearing and touch when 
we are awake.-*~-It is, therefore, a most natural supposi- 
tion, that our conceptions must at such times be extrexxub* 
Iv vivid and distinct At^ 119 we patdou\Bi\N i€!Xis£ib» 

S2 
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ed iq[Km ccmceptioM^or flww itetiriiieli ive 
sent objects of perceptioii» which tt O M M tint ^ridnoK 
character. And it there appeared that ili0^ mi^ 
tended with a momentaiy belief eivea when we i 
awake. But, as conceptioos exist m the nimd whni|i| 
are asleep in a much mgher degree distiiict and ni 
what was in the former case amomentaiT^beooniesiBltfi 
latter a permanent belief. Hence erefyflung has the ip«;3 
pearance of reality ; and the mere flioi^ts of the mitt' 
are virtually tranmmned into persons, ami varieties of at- 
uation, and eventi^ which are regarded b^ us in pveciRlf 
the same light as the persons, and sitnationaj and craii 
of our every-day's experience* 

i 164. Apparent reality of dnune. (Sd eanss.) 

A second circumstance which goes to account ftr A» 
fact that our dreaming conceptions hare the appeanaet 
of realitjr ts, that they are not susceptible of benv eon-' 
trolled, either directly or indireciljr, dj mere rf^Statm^^ 
We are so formed as almost mranabfy to asKidate lesti 
ity with whatever objects of perception oontiiiue to pE»< 
duce in us the same effects. A hard or soft body, or asj^ 
substance of a particular colour, or taste, or ameU, are at 
ways, when presented to our senses, followed by certsia 
states of mind essentially the same ; and we yidd the 
most ready and iBrm behef in the existence of such ob- 
jects. In a word, we are disposed, from our'yenr consti- 
tution, to believe in the existence of objects of percqK 
tion,the perceptions of which do not depend on tne wnXy 
but which we find to be followed by certain states ciibB 
mind, whether we choose it or not — ^But it is to be xe^ 
oUected that our dreaming thoughts are mere coooep" 
tions ; our senses being closed and shut up, and eztcnsl 
objects not bem^ presented to them. This is true. Bdk. 
if we conclude m favour of the real existence of ofajects 
of perception because they produce in us sensations inda- 
pendently of our volitions, it is but natural to siqiposs 
that we shall believe in the reality of our conoeptKiiS 
also, whenever th^ are in like manner beyond our vol* 
untary control, they are both merely states of the 
mind; and if belief always attends our percetptioai 
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wherefver we find them to be independent of onr cfioice, 
there is no reason why conceptions, which are ideas of 
absent objects of perception, should not be attended with 
a like belief under the same circumstances. — And essen- 
tiaUy the same circumstances exist in dreaming ; that is, 
a train of conceptions arise in the mind, and we are not 
conscious at such times of being able to exercise any di- 
rection or control whatever over them.' They exist, 
whether we will it or not ; and we regard them as reaL 

^ 165. Of our estimate of time in dreaming. 

Our estimate of time in dreaming differs from that 
when awake. Events which would take whole days or a 
longer time in the performance, are dreamed in a few mo- 
ments. So wonderful is this compression of a multitude 
of transactions into the very shortest period, that when we 
are accidentally awakened by the jarring of a door which 
is opened in the room where we are sleeping, we some- 
times dream of depredations by thieves or destruction by 
fire in the very instant of our awaking. — " A friend of 
mine,'* says Dr. Abercrombie, " dreamed that he crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America. In em- 
barking on his return he fell into the sea, and, having 
awoke with the fright, discovered that he had not been 
asleep above ten minutes.'' Count Lavallette, who some 
years since was condemned to death in France, relates a 
dream which occurred during his imprisonment as fol- 
lows. " One night while I was asleep, the clock of the 
Palais de Justice struck twelve, and awoke me. I heard 
the gate open to relieve the sentry, but I fell asleep 
again immediately. In this sleep I dreamed that I was 
standing in the Rue St. Honore, at the corner of the Rue 
de I'Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around me; 
all was still ; nevertheless, a low and uncertain sound 
soon arose. All of a sudden I perceived at the bottom 
of the street, and advancing towards me, a troop of cav- 
alry, the men and horses, however, all flayed. This hor- 
rible troop continued passing in a rapid gallop, and cast- 
ing fiightfiil looks on me. Their march, I thought, con- 
tinned for five hours, and they were followed by an 
immense number of artillery-wagons, Mi oi \^\e&dl:^ 
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corpses^ whose limbs still quivered; a dignstii]^ sdmII of 
Uood and bitumen almost choked me. At laigth the 
iron gate of the prison, shutting witii great force, awoke 
me again. I made my repeater strike ; it was no more 
than midnight, so that the horrible phantasmagoria had 
lasted no more than two or three minutes, that is to say, 
the time necessary for reUeving the sentry and sfanttii^ 
the gate. The cold was severe and me watchw^ 
short The next day the turnkey confirmed my calcula- 
tions." 

Our dreams will not unfirequently go through all the 
particulars of some long journey, or of some military ex- 
pedition, or of a circumnavigation of the globe, or of oth- 
er long and perilous undertakings, in a less number (£ 
hours than it took weeks, or monms, or even years in the 
actual performance of them. We go firom land to land, 
and from city to city, and into desert places ; we experi- 
ence transitions from joy to sorrow, and fix)m poverty to 
wealth ; we are occupied in the scenes and transactums 
of many long months ; and then our slumbers are scat- 
tered, and, behold, they are the doings of a fleeting watdi 
of the night ! 

This striking circumstance in the history of our dreams 
is generally explained by suppoidng that our thoughts, as 
they successively occupy the mind, are more rapid than 
while we are awake. But their rapidity is at all times 
very great ; so much so, that in a few moments crowds 
of ideas pass through the mind which it would take a 
long time to utter, and a far longer time would it t^e to 
perform all the transactions which they concern. This 
explanation, therefore, is not satisfactory, for our thoughts 
are oftentimes equally rapid in our walong moments. 

The true reason, we apprehend, is to be found in those 
preceding sections, which took under examination the 
apparent reality of dreams. Our conceptions in dream- 
ing are considered by us real ; every thought is an ac- 
tion ; every idea is an event ; and successive states of 
mind are successive actions and successive events. He 
who in his sleep has the conception of all the particulars 
of a military expedition to Moscow or of a circumnavi- 
gatioa of the globe, seems to VvVmse^ to h^ve actually 
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experienced all the various and multiplied fortunes of 
the one and the other. Hence what appears to be the 
real time in dreams, but is only the apparent time, will 
not be that which is sufficient for the mere thought, but 
that which is necessary for the successive actions. 

^ Something perfectly analogous to this may be re- 
marked/' says Mr. Stewart, " in the perceptions we ob- 
tain by the sight of sense.* When I look into a show- 
box, where the deception is imperfect, I see only a set 
of paltry daubings of a few inches in diameter ; but if 
the representation be executed with so much skill as to 
convey to me the idea of a distant prospect, every ob- 
ject before me swells in its dimensions in proportion to 
the extent of space which I conceive it to occupy, and 
'what seemed before to be shut within the limits of a small 
wooden frame, is magnified in my apprehension to an 
immense landscape of woods, rivers, and moimtains." 

^ 166. Of the senses sinking to sleep in succession. 

It is true, as a ^neral statement, that in sleep the 
mind ceases to retam its customary power over the mus- 
colcur movements of the system ; and all the senses ;are 
at such times locked up, and no longer perform their 
usual offices. The effect upon the senses is such that it 
seems to be proper to speak of them as individually 
gdmg to sleep and awaking from sleep. It remains, 
therdfore, to be observed, that there is considerable rea- 
son to suppose that the senses fall asleep in succession. 
— For a detailed explanation and proof of this singular 
fiact, reference must be had to Cullen, and particmarly 
to Cabanis, a French writer on subjecte of this nature ; 
but the conclusion at which they arrive on this particu- 
lar point may be here stated.t 

Tlie sight, in consequence of the protection of the eye- 
lids, ceases to receive impressions first, while all the 
other senses preserve their sensibility entire; and may, 
therefore, be said to be first in falling asleep. The sense 
of taste, according to the above writers, is the next which 
loses its susceptibility of impressions, and then the sense 

* Stewart^s Elements, chapter on Dreaming. 

t Rapports da Physique et du Moral de L'HomockQ, iiAm.x. 
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of all comes fhe seoie of taadL-^^jamfenDOtt^ te i 

mrm thought to ^leep with difacnt d c g gee i 

^e seiMes of tarte and imftHmg awake tta I 

ght with more diflBcolty than tfaeJiearing, a4, 

toadi the eanest of alL Sometmea aTCiycoMidM 
ncnse doea oat awake a peraoa; bat if the aolea of ilij 
are tickled in fhe alig^iteat ' 

atdy. '- J: 

S&milar remarka are made hj the writeam ahoiiB ^ 
ferred to on the mufdea. Thoae which mare the m$ 
and lc«s cease to act when deep ia apwoacfaing aa^y 
than those which sostun the head ; ana the latter kw 
those which supi>ort the back^— ijid here it la prapaf 
notice an exception to the general atafement atthecflir 
mencement of this section, that the nund, in deep^eaiii 
to retain its power crrfot the miMcles. Some persoascji 
deep standmg, or walldn^, or riding on hoKaeback; via 
such we cannot well avoid fhe suppo s iU ony that flie Tot 
antary power over the muscles is m some way ietaiBi& 
and erordsed in sLeep^-^These statements are partjcoh^ 
important in connexion with the &cts of sotnnamtuliaB; 
only admit that fhe suscqptibilitj of the seneea and Ai 
power of the muscles may remam even in ^rt ^dule ae 
are asleep, and we can accomit for them. We knowthst 
this is not the case in a vast majority of instances; hi 
that it does sometimes happen is a point which aeens st 
last to be suffidently well established, 

^ 167. General remtrks on cteee of ecimnemlHilMni, 

With the general subject of dreaming^ that of ISoai- 
nambulism is naturally and intimately connected. Som- 
nambulists, as the term itself indicates, are peraott iriio 
are capable of waUdng and of other voluntary actioni 
while asleep. — Of such persons many instances are on 
record ; and the facts which diey present to our notice 
are both practically and psychologically matters pf con- 
siderable interest and importance. 

(1.) A number of things may be said in explanation of 
somnambulism. The somnambulist, in the first place^ ii 
in all cases dreaming, and we may suppose^ in general} 
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that the dream is one which ^eatly interests him. After 
he has awaked, the action he has passed through ap- 
pears, in his recollection of it, to be merely a dream, and 
not a reali^. " A yoimg nobleman," says Dr. Aber- 
crombie, ^* hving in tne citadel of Breslau, was observed 
by his brother, who occupied the same room, to rise in 
his sleep, wrap himself in a cloak, and escape by a win- 
dow to the roof of the building. He there tore m pieces 
a magpie's nest, wrapped the young birds in his cloak, 
returned to his apartment, and went to bed. In the 
morning he mentioned the circumstances as having oc- 
curred m a dream, and could not be persuaded that there 
had been anything more than a dream, till he was shown 
the magpies in his cloak." And this is noticed to be 
commonly the fact. What has been done has the ap- 
pearance of being a dream. And there is no doubt that 
file mind of the somnambulist is in that particular state 
which we denominate dreaming. 

(BL) In the second place, those volitions which are a 
part of his dreams retain tiieir power over the muscles, 
-which is not the fact in the sleep and the dreaming of 
the great body of people. — Consequently, whatever the 
somnambulist dreams is not only real in the mind, as in 
the case of all other dreamers, but his ability to exercise 
his muscles enables him to give it a reality in action. 
Whether he dream of writing a letter, of visiting a neigh- 
bour's house, of cutting and piling wood, of thrashing his 
grain, or ploughing his field (acts which have at various 
times been ascrib^ to the somnambulist), his muscles 
are £edthfiil to his vivid mental conceptions, which we 
may suppose in all cases closely connected with his cus- 
tomary labours and experiences, and firequently enable 
him to complete what he has undertaken, even when his 
senses are at the same time closed up. 

But the inquiry arises here, How it happens, while in 
most cases both senses and muscles lose their power, in 
these, on the contrary, the muscles are active while the 
senses alone are asleep ? — ^In reference to this inquiry, it 
must be acknowledged, that it is involved at present in 
some imcertainty, aUhouj?h there is much reason to anti- 
cjpate Oiat it may hereafter receive ligVit feom i\a!*5cL<et\sjkr 
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yestigatioDS and knowledge of fbe narvous system and 
functions. There is a set of nerves which are understood 
to be particularly connected with respiration^ and which 
appear to have nothing to do with sensation and with 
muscular action. There is another set which are known 
to possess a direct and important connexion with sensation 
and the muscles. These last are separable into distinct 
filaments, having separate functions; some being con- 
nected vnih sensation merely, and others with volition and 
muscular action. In sensation, the impression made by 
some external body, exists at first in the external part of 
the organ of sense, and is propagated along one class of 
filaments to the brain. In volition and voluntary muscu- 
lar movement, the origin of action, as far as the body is 
concerned, seems to be the reverse, commencing in the 
brain, and being propagated along other and appropriate 
nervous filaments to the different parts of the system. 
Hence it sometimes happens, that, in diseases of the ner- 
vous system, the power of sensation is in a great measure 
lost, while that of motion fully remains ; or, on the con- 
trary, the power of motion is lost, while that of sensation 
remains. These views help to throw light on the subject 
of somnambulism. Causes at present unknown to us 
may operate, through their appropriate nervous filaments, 
to keep the muscles awake, without disturbing the repose 
and inactivity of the senses. A man may be asleep as to 
all the powers of external perception, and yet be awake 
in respect to the capabilities of muscular motion. And, 
aided by the trains of association which make a part of 
his dreams, may be able to walk about and to do many 
things without the aid of the sight and hearing. 

^ 168. Further illustrations of somnambulism. 

(HI.) Further, we are not to forget here a remark on 
the sleep of the senses, a subject aJready briefly alluded 
to, and which is an exception to the general statement 
then made in regard to them. Both m somnambulism 
and in ordinary cases of dreaming the senses are not al- 
ways entirely locked up; many observations clearly 
show that it is possible for the mind to be accessible 
through them, and that a new direction may be given in 
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Has i^ay to a person's dreams without awaking him. 
Hence somnambulists may sometimes have very slight 
visual perceptions ; they may in some slight measure be 
GCuided by sensations of toudi ; all the senses may be af- 
&ed b^a smaU degree by thkr appropriate objects, or 
this may be the case with some and not with others, with- 
out effectually disturbing their sleep. — ^These facts will be 
found to help in explaining any pecuUar circumstances 
which may be thought not to come within the reach of 
the general explanation which has been given. 

^W.) But this is not all. There are some cases, 
which are not reached by the statements hitherto made. 
There are not only slight exceptions to the general fact, 
that somnambulists, like persons in ordinary sleep, are in- 
sensible to external impressions, but occasionally some of 
a marked and extraordinary character. There are a few 
cases (the recent instance of Jane Rider in this country 
is one) where persons in the condition of somnambulism 
have not only possessed slight visual power, but percep- 
tions of sight increased much above the common degree. 
In the extraordinary narrative of Jane Rider, the author 
informs us that he took two large wads of cotton and 
placed them directly on the closed eyelids, and then 
bound them on with a black sUk handkerchief. The 
cotton filled the cavity under the eyebrows, and reached 
down to the middle of the cheek, and various experi- 
ments were tried to ascertain whether she could see. In 
one of them a watch enclosed in a case was handed to 
her, and she was requested to tell what o'clock it was by 
it ; upon which, after examining both sides of the watch, 
she opened the case, and then answered the question. She 
also read, without hesitation, the name of a gentleman, 
written in characters so fine that no one else could dis- 
tinguish it at the usual distance from the eye. In an- 
other paroxysm, the hghts were removed from her room, 
and the windows so secured that no object was discern- 
ible, and two books were presented to her, when she im- 
mediately told the titles of both, though one of them was 
a book which she had never before seen. In other ex- 
periments, while the room was so darkened that it was 
imposable, with the ordinary powers of vision, to distin- 

VoL. L— T 
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fpndi the colours of the caipet, and her cyeB^orenibl 
baodagedi she pointed out the different colooisinw 
hearth rug, took up and read several cards lying onii 
table, tlu^uled a needle, and performed several olhrl 
thin^ which could not have been done 'without tkii 
of vision.''* — Of extraordinary cases of this ldiid,t 
would seem that no satisfoctory explanation (^at kaAi 
explanation which is unattended wi^h difficulties) bai 
yet been given. 

* Ai quoted in Dr. OUtvt's Pb^aokigy, chap. 80. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTERNAL ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE. 
^ 169. The soul has fountains of knowledge within. 

We have traced the history of the mind thus far with 
^^ontinued and increased satisfaction, because we have 
\>een guided solely by well-known facts, without any de- 
sire of exciting wonder by exaggeration, and with no 
other feeling than that of knowing the trum. With cau- 
tious endeavours not to trespass upon those limits which 
the Creator himself has set to our inquiries, we have seen 
the mind placed in the position of a necessary connex- 
ion with the material world through the medium of the 
senses, and in this way awakened into life, activity, and 
power. Inanimate matter seems to have been designed 
and appointed by Providence as the handmaid and nurse 
of the mind in the days of its infancy ; and for that pur- 
pose to have been endued with form, fragrance, and col- 
our. Material eyes were given to the soul (not made a 
part of its nature, but assigned to it as an instrumental 
and auxiliary agent) that it might see; and material 
hands, that it might handle ; and hearing, that it might 
h€ar. By means of these and other senses we become 
acquainted with whatever is visible and tangible, and has 
outline and form ; but there are also inward powers of 
perception, hidden fountains of knowledge, which open 
themselves and flow up in the remote and secret places 
of the souL In other words, the soul finds knowledge in 
itself, .which neither sight, nor touch, nor • hearing, nor 
any other sense, nor any outward forms of matter could 
give. 

" The natural process of all true learning," says the 
author of Hermes, " is from sense to intellect." Haying 
begun with the senses, and first considered the sensations 
and ideas which we there receive, we are next to enter 
more exclusively into the mind itself, and to explore the 
fruitful sources of knowledge which are internal. And, 
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in thuf doing, it ii a titiAcliop to know ftat Wai 
treading esentially in the steps of Mr. Locke, uto 
general doctrine undoubtedly is, that a put of oar idai 
only may be traced to the §Hmm, and mat the orig^ 4 
others is to be sought wholly m the intellact itsel£ 

4 170. DMiantkm of Look*, Uitt Um wyl bM knowkdgt kMl . 

After alluding to the senses ss one great souts 4 
knowledge, ^'tfae other fbuntsin,'' sigm LodES, 'tal 
which experience fiimisbeth the understanding with Umj 
is the percepticm of the operations of our own aaril 
withm us, u it is emplqved about the ideaa it has gstt 
which operations, wh^ the soid eomes to reflect on asl 
consider, do furnish the understanding with another set rf 
ideas, which could not be had from things without, sad 
such are perception, thinking, doubting, betierin^ rea- 
soning, knowing, willing, and all tiie dmrent aefingi rf 
our own mmds, which we, being oonseiona of, and d^ 
serving in ourselves, do from time receive into our ua* 
derstandings idess u distinct u we do firom bodies tt 
fectbg our senses. This source of ideas erery man bf 
wholly within himself. And though it be not sense^ ai 
having nothing to do with extsrkal objects, yet it is veiy 
like i^ and might properly enough be called mTBEJUL 
8BNSB. But, as I call the other Sensation, so I call tiui 
Reflection ; the ideas it affords bebg mich only as the 
mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within it- 
self." 

It is, perhaps, necessary to remark here, that we intro* 
duce this passage from Mr. Locke merely in support of 
the general doctrine, without wishing to intimate a fuD 
approbation of the manner in which he has applied it in 
its details. It is probably true, that Mr. Locke, altho^ 
he started upon a right track, failed very much in his st* 
tempts to carry out his own plan. But what we ttj 
now concerns the general question ; and, in reference to 
that question, the passage just referred to is undoubtedly 
weighty in itself, as well as in consequence of the greet 
reputation and acknowledged discernment of its author. 
It is undoubtedly the doctrine of Mr. Locke, that our 
knowledge begins with Sensation ; in other words^ that 
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impressions made on the bodily system are the first oc- 
casions, so far as we are able to judge, of bringing the 
mind into action. But it does not follow from this (and 
the passage just quoted shows that Mr. Locke did not 
suppose it thus to follow^ that sensation is the only source 
of knowledge. There is undeniably something distinct 
from sensation ; thoughts, which have an interior origin, 
and cannot be represented by anything external ; ideas, 
which are based upon the succession, relation, and infi- 
nite of things, and not upon what is fixed, tangible, and 
measurable, or which are the representatives apd expo- 
nents of what is mental rather than of what is materiaL 

^171. Opinions of Cudworth on the subject of internal knowledge. 

We may properly introduce here a quotation or two 
fix)m another great authority, nearly contemporaneous 
with Mr. Locke, that of Dr. Cudworth, a name which is 
acknowledged to rank deservedly high among those that 
are most closely associated with exalted wisdom and vir- 
tue. Let us, however, be again reminded, that our whole 
object here is to establish the general position, that there 
is Knowledge of a purely internal, as well as of an ex- 
ternal origin ; and that, therefore, a reference to writers 
for that purpose does not necessarily involve an approba- 
tion of, or a responsibility for, their opinions any fiirther 
than they relate to the particular object in view. — ^The 
posthumous work from which the^e extracts are made, is 
understood to have been written in reply to Mr. Hobbes, 
who held the opinion that all our thoughts, of whatever 
kind, are only either direct, or transformed and modified 
sensations. And, therefore, the statements made in^it, 
being called fordi under such circumstances, must be 
supposed to have been carefully meditated, and on that 
ground, among others, are entitled to much weight 

" That oftentimes," says Cudworth,* " there is mofe 
taken notice of and perceived by the mind, both in the 
sensible objects themselves and by occasion of them, 
than was impressed from them, or passively received by 
sense j which, therefore, must needs proceed firom some ia- 

• Immatable Monlitj, book iv.| chap. iL, i li. 
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ward active principle in that which perches, I diall 
make it further appear by some other instances. 

** For, first, let a brute and a man at the same time be 
made spectators of one and the same artificial statue, pic- 
tare, or landscape ; here the brute will passively receive 
all tfiat is impressed fi-om the outward object upon sense 
by local motion, as well as the man all the several col- 
ours and figures of it ; and yet the man will presently 
perceive something in this statue or picture which the 
brute takes no notice of at all, viz., beauty, and pulchri- 
tude, and symmetiT, besides the Uveliness of the effigies 
and portraiture. The eye of the brute being every jot as 
good a glass or mirror, and perhaps endued with a more 
perspicacious sense or power of pas^ve perception than 
that of a man. 

" Or, again, let both a man and a brute at the same time 
hear the same musical airs ; the brute will only be sensi- 
ble of noise and sounds, but the man will also perceive 
harmony in them, and be very much delighted with it, 
nay, even enthusiastically transported by it Wherefore 
the brute perceiving all the sounds as well as the man, 
but nothing of the harmony, the diiFerence must needs 
arise firom some inward active principle or anticipation in 
the man, which the brute hath not" 

^ 172. Further remarks of the same writer on this subject. 

" But I shall yet further illustrate this business,'' says 
this learned writer near the conclusion of the same chap- 
ter, " that the mind may actively comprehend more in the 
outward objects of sense, and by occasion of them, than 
is passively received and impressed from them, hy an- 
other instance. Suppose a learned written or printed 
volume held before the eye of a brute-creature or illiter- 
ate person ; either of them will passively receive all that 
is impressed upon sense from those delineations, to whom 
there will be nothing but several scrawls of ink drawn 
upon white paper. But if a man that hath inward antici- 
pations of learning in him look upon them, he will im- 
mediately have another comprehension of them than that 
of sense, and a strange scene of thoughts presently rep- 
Tesented to his mind from them-, Yi-ft vi\\!L ^^ Vi<eaN^\x^ 
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earth, sun, moon^and stars, comets, meteors, elements, in 
those inky deUneations : he will read profound theorems 
of phUosiphy, geometry, astronomy I, them, learn a 
great deal of new knowledge from them that he never 
understood before, and thereby justly admire the wisdom 
of the composer of them. Not that all this was passive- 
ly stamped upon his soul by sense from those characters 
(for sense, as I said before, can perceive nothing here but 
inky scrawls, and the intelhgent reader will many times 
correct his copy, finding erratas in it), but because his 
mind was before furnished with certain inward anticipa- 
tions, that such characters signify the elements of certain 
sounds; those sounds, certain notions or cogitations of 
the mind ; and because he hath an active power of ex- 
citing any such cogitations within himself, he reads in 
those sensible delmeations the passive stamps or prints of 
another man's wisdom or knowled6:e upon them, and also 
leams knowledge and instructionTfiop them, not as in- 
fused into his mind from those sensible characters, but, 
by reason of those hints and significations thereby pro- 
posed to it, accidentally kindled, awakened, and excited 
m it ; for all but the phantasms of black, inky strokes and 
figures arises from the inward activity of his own mind. 
Wherefore this instance in itself shows how the activity 
of the mind may comprehend more in and from sensible 
objects than is passively imprinted by them upon sense. 

" But now, in the room of this artifidal book in vol-, 
times, let us substitute the book of nature, the whole visi- 
ble and material imiverse, printed all over with the pass- 
ive characters and impressions of divine wisdom and 
goodness, but legible only to an intellectual eye ; for, to 
le sense both of man and brute, there appears nothing 
else in it but as in the other, so many inky scrawls, t. e., 
nothing but figures and colours ; but the mind and intel- 
lect, which hath an inward and active participation of the 
same divine wisdom that made it, and being printed all 
over with the same archetypal seal, upon occasion of 
those sensible delineations represented to it, and taking 
notice of whatsoever is cognate to it, exerting its own in- 
ward activity from thence, will not only have a wonder- 
ful scene and large prospect of other mo\x^\:&\aidL ot'^^SL 
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before it, and variety of knowledge, lo^cal, mathemati- 
cal, metaphysical, moral, displayed, but also clearly read 
the divine wisdom and goodness in every page of this 
great volume, as it were written in large and legible char- 
acters."* 

^ 178. Writers who have objected to the doctrine of an internal worce 

of knowledge. 

But it ought not to pass unnoticed, that there have 
been writers who have objected to the doctrine of an in- 
ternal source of knowledge in distinction from that knowl- 
edge which is outward, and is dependant, not only for 
its occasion, but for its very nature, on the senses. It was 
the opinion, among others, of Mr. Hobbes, who preceded 
Locke, and was not without merit as a metaphysician, 
that all our knowledge might be traced to the senses, and 
that, of course, no other origin of it need be sought " The 
original of all thoughts," says that writer. Leviathan, ch. 
L, ^^ is that vi)aich we call sense. There is no conception 
in a man's mind which hath not at first, totally or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense." This 
Was the opinion also of his contemporary, Gassendi, who 
was his particular friend and correspondent, and, at a still 
later period, of Condillac. The latter supported his 
views at length and with much ingenuity, particularly in 
his Treatise on Sensations. 

These writers appear to have maintained, as a general 
statement, that we have no simple ideas but such as exist 

* Many other writers, as Stewart, Degerando, Brown, Coleridge, 
Price, Jouffroy, and Cousin, advocate this general doctrine. Kant him- 
self, whatever obscurity may rest on other articles of his metaphysics^ is 
clear upon this. He evidently gives us to understand, that the mental 
operations themselves, although the senses are the first occasions of those 
operations, furnish a new set of notions, which cannot directly be traced 
to anything external. — Der Zeit nach geht also keine Erkenntniss in nns 
vor der Erfahrung vorher, und mit dieser fangt alle an. Wenn aber 
gleich alle unsere Erkenntniss mit der Erfahrung anhebt, so entspringt 
sie darum doch nicht eben alle aus der Erfahrung. Denn es konne wohl 
seyn, dass selbst unsere Erfahrungserkenntniss ein Zusammengesetztes 
aus dem scy, was wir durch Eindriicke empfangen, und dem, was unser 
cigenes Erkenntnissvermogen (durch sinnliche Eindriicke bloss veran- 
lasst), aus sich selbst hergiebt, welchen Zusatz wir von jenem Grund- 
stoffe nicht eher unterscheiden, als bis lange Uebung uns darauf auf- 
merksam, und zur Absonderun^ desselbcn geschikt gemacht hat. — KatW» 
Critik der reinen Vemunfif Etnleitung, I, 
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in the mind directly by means of the senses. As they fii> 
ther maintained that those of a complex nature are com- 
posed, not merely virtually, but literally, of such as are 
siinple, they consequently considered them in the light of 
combined and transformed sensations. Such appears to 
be the general outlme of their doctrme, although it has its 
obscurities and perplexities, as might be expected, in con- 
sequence of being essentially ill-founded. — ^^ If we con- 
sider," says Condillac, " that to remember, to compare, 
to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to be astonished, to 
have abstract ideas, to have ideas of number and duitt- 
tion, to know truths, whether general or particular, are 
but so many modes of being attentive ; that to have pas- 
sions, to love, to hate, to hope, to fear, to will, are but so 
many diiFerent modes of desire ; and that Mention in the 
one case, and desire in the other case, of which all these 
feelings are modes, are themselves, in their origin, no- 
thing more than modes of sensation ; we cannot but con- 
clude that SENSATION involves in itself all the faculties of 
the soul."* 

This sentence, in its evident meaning, and as it is un- 
derstood both by its author and his commentators, is clear- 
ly at variance with the doctrine of Cudworth and of other 
advocates of the " super-sensuous" or transcendental phi- 
losophy, and entirely cuts off what has been variously 
termed the internal, reflex, or subjective source of our 
knowledge. According to the doctrine of Hobbes, Con- 
dillac, Helvetius, and other writers of the sensual or ma- 
terial school, everything may be traced back to the senses, 
not merely as its occasion, but as its direct, or, at least, its 
essential cause ; everything becomes tangible and mate- 
rial ; we are utterly unable to form a conception even of 
the invisible and glorious Deily, except under such an 
appearance as the imagination, dealing with sensible ima- 
ges alone, can picture forth from the gross and limited 
materials of the earth. And in the same way, every other 
idea, however spiritual and whatever it may relate to, 
must be capable of being followed back to some arche- 
type in outward material existences. The mind may 
separate, and modif}', and combine sensible ideas or ima- 

* Traits des Sensationsi pt. i., ch. 7,^21 
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geSy butcan nierer get above them; there is a pcvtmof 
earthliness in every possible thought. — ^It must, therefim, 
be obvious, that the tendency of ^is system is to degrade 
the mind ; not only to limit the range, but to depress the 
character of its powers, especially when we conader, 
that, as one of its legitimate results, it rejects the doctrine 
of a Moral Sense and of the Immutability of Moral Dis- 
f tinctions. It may be said, hpwever, and perhaps with 
some degree of plausibility, that the propriety of recdy- 
ing it does not depend so much upon its tendency, as 
upon the direct evidence which may be brought in ite 
support, in which, nevertheless, it is found to be utterly 
deficient 

• ^ 174. Knowledge b^ns in the senses, but has internal accessions. 

In order to have a clear understandii^ of the parfico- 
lar topic before us, let us briefly advert to certain general 
views, already more or less attended to, having a connex- 
ion with it In making the human soul a suDJect of in- 
quiry, it is an obvious consideration that a distinction may 
be drawn between the soul, contemplated in itself, land its 
acts, or states, or the knowledge which it possesses. The 
inquiry, thereforej naturally arises. Under what circum- 
stances the acquisition of knowledge begins ? 

Now this is the very question which has already been 
considered ; nor can it be deemed necessary to repeat heare 
the considerations which have been brought up in refer- 
ence to it It is enough to express our continued reliance 
on the general experience and testimony of mankind, so 
far as it is possible to ascertain them on a subject of so 
much difficulty, that the beginnings of thought and knowl- 
edge are immediately subsequent to certain afiections of 
those bodily organs which we call the senses. In other 
words, were it not for impressions on the senses, which 
majr be traced to objects external to them, our mental ca- 
pabilities, whatever they may be, would in all probability 
have remained folded up, and have never been redeemed 
from a state of fruitless inaction. 

Hence the process, which is implied in the perception 

of external things, or what is commonly termed by Mr. 

Locke se/isatiojif may justly be conskdexea ^^ oc^^hssss^ <^\ 
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the introductory step to all our knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this, nor is it by any m^hs true, that the 
whole amount of it, in its ultimate progress, is to be as- 
cribed directly to the same source. All that can be said 
with truth is, that the mind receives the earliest part of 
its ideas by means of the senses, and that, in consequence 
of having received these elementary thoughts, all its pow- 
ers become rapidly and fully operative. 

And here we come to the second great source of 
Imowled^e. The powers of the mind being thus fairly 
brought into exercise, its various operations then furnish 
us with another set of notions, which, by way of distin- 
guishing, them from those received through the direct me- 
diation of the senses, may be called, in the language of 
Mr. Locke, ideas of reflection, or, to use a phraseology 
embracing all possible cases, ideas of internal origin. 

These two sources of human thought, the Internal and 
£xtemal, however they may have been confounded by 
some writers, are entirely di^inct. The ideas which arise 
in the mind solely from the fact of the previous existence 
of certain mentsd operations, could not have been sug- 
gested by anything which takes place in the external 
world independently of those operations. Of this last 
class, some instances, with illustrations of the same, may 
properly be mentioned here. 

^ ] 75. Instancei of notions which have an internal origin. 

Among other notions which are to be ascribed to the 
second great source, are those expressed by the terms 

THINKING, doubting, BELIEVING, and CERTAINTY. — ^It is a 

matter of internal observation (that is^ of consciousness 
or of reflection, which are synonymous with internal ob- 
servation), that the mind does not, and cannot, for any 
length of time, remain inactive. Hence there is occasion 
given for the origin of that idea which we denominate 
THINKING. The notion which we thus denominate is 
framed by the mind under these circumstances ; the name 
is given, and nobody is ignorant as to what is meant 
But then it is to be marked that its origm is wholly in- 
ternal ; it is not an object of touch, or taste, or aght ; it 
is to be Ascribed to the mind itself aloue, and \o \\&\]^c^&- 
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rent activity, unaided by the senses^ or by anyHui^ oper- 
ating upon them. 

Again, in the examination of some topic which is pro- 
posed for discussion, a proposition is stated with little or 
no evidence attencUng it, and the mind, in refercsice to 
that proposition, is brought into a position to whidi we 
give the name of doubting. It is by no means easy, or, 
rather, it is impossible, to trace this idea directly to tlw 
senses. All we can say of it is, that it has its origin 
within, and necessarily exists immediately subsequent, not 
to mere outward impressions, but to certain other mental 
states, of which we are conscious. 

- But then, in this very instance, if the evidence be con- 
siderably increased, the mental estimation which we 
form is altered in regard to it, and to this new state of 
the mind we give the name of belief or bdiemne. And, 
in case the evidence of the proposition is of a higher and 
more decided character, there then arises another state oi 
the mind, which we denominate certainty. 

The ideas of right and wrong, of imity and number, of 
time and space, order, proportion, similitude, truth, wis- 
dom, power, obligation, succession, cause, effect^ and 
many others, have a like origin ; at least there are none 
of them to be ascribed directly and exclusively to the 
senses. — ^It is cheerfully granted, that, in determining this 
point, it is proper to refer to the common experience of 
mankind, and to rely upon it. But it is believed in all 
these instances (certainly in the most of them) that such 
a reference will be amply decisive. 

Let it, then, be left to the candui internal examination 
of each individual to determine. Whether a distinction be 
not rightly drawn between the origin of these ideas, and 
that of those which we attribute to the senses, such as 
red, blue, sweet, fragrant, bitter, hard, smooth, loud, soft, 
extended, &c. ? On this question it is thought that, in 
general, there can be but one answer, although some wri- 
ters, through the love of excessive simplification, have 
been betrayed into error in regard to it. 

Hence it is distinctly to be kept in mind, that there are 
two sources of thought and knowledge. An affection of 
the senses by means of external objects is the immediate 
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occaacm of one portion; the constitution of the mind and 
its operations are the occasions or source of the other. 
Those notions vfldch can be ascribed directly to any 
one of the senses as their specific source, and not merely 
as an indirect and general occasion of their origin, are 
, External, while all omers seem to be entitled to be called 
Internal. And yet it will be recollected that we have 
foimd it necessary to treat of some notions under the 
general head of External Knowledge, not precisely cor^ 
responding to the view now given. The mental states 
which we now have reference to, were found, however, 
to be so closely connected in their origin with the exer- 
cise of the senses, or with some other affection of the 
bodily system (such as the idea of externality, the uneasy 
feeting of hunger, thirst, &c.), as to come under consi(£- 
aration somewhat more naturally there than in any sub- 
sequent part of our inquiries. 

^ 176. Imperfections attendant on classifications in mental philosophy. 

The remarks just made naturally lead us to embrace 
ibis opportunity to suggest a caution applicable to the 
subject of Classification in mental philosophy in generaL 
It will be recollected, that the first general arrangement 
of the states of the mind was into the three great Divis- 
ions of Intellectual, Sensitive, and Voluntary. Beginning 
with the INTELLECTUAL part of our nature, we found our 
intellections susceptible of being divided into those of an 
External, and those of an Internal originj and have 
hitherto directed our inquiries with a reference to this di- 
vision. Now the remark we would make is, that the 
classifications just referred to, and all other general class- 
ifications in mental philosophy, although they may be 
theoretically and philosophically true, are nevertheless 
not always easy and satisfactory in their application. 
As the mind begins to operate in all its parts and in all 
its relations nearly simultaneously (and certainly at a 
very early period of life), the history of its multiplied 
acts and feelings becomes very much interwoven and 
perplexed. In Sie matter of Classification, therefore, no- 
thing more is to be expected than a general outline, ap- 
proximating as nearly as possible to an expression of 
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whvt 18 oonceived to be the truth ; our inquiries are to ho 
directed hy such general outline so far as can be done 
consistently with toe often involved and complicated na- 
ture of the mental operations; but^ after all, the Talue of 
our investigations will depend essentially and chiefly oa 
the accuracy of the details. ^ 

We make these remarks here, because some who assait 
to the general arrangement may perhaps imagine thit 
they see reason for an alteration m the disposition of the 
subordinate parts. And we readily admit that cases.aie 
to be found where it is somewhat difficult to detennine 
under what general head particular thoughts are to be 
placed, and particular mental exercises and associatimis 
are to be arranged. But if, as before intimated, the out- 
lines of the system be generally correct or nearly so, and 
the details, although mey may sometimes be wrongly 
placed relatively to such outlines, be giv^i with accuraqr, 
not much will be found which tibere will be occasion to 
object to. 



CHAPTER n. 

ORIGINAL SUGGESTION. 
^ 177. Import of suggestion, and its application in Reid and Stewart. 

Some of the cases of thought and knowledge, which 
the mind becomes possessed of in itself, without the di- 
rect aid of the senses, are to be ascribed to Suggestion. 
Tliis word, in its application here, is used merety to ex- 
press a simple but important fact, viz.. That the mind, 
by its own activity and vigour, gives rise to certiun 
thoughts. Without any mixture of hypothesis, or any 
qualifying intimation whatever, it gives the fact, and that 
is all. The use of this word, as appUcable to the origin 
of a portion of human knowledge, is distinctly propo^ 
by Dr. Reid. In his Inquiry into the Human Mind (chap, 
ii., § 7), he speaks of certain notions (for instance, those 
of existence, mind, person, &c.^ aa \bjb ^ ^wd^goEkfiaELta of 
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nature, judgments not got by comparing ideas, and per- 
ceiving agreements ^d disagreements, but immediately 
inspired by our constitution." Pursuing this train of 
thought, he further remarks : ^^ It is incumbent on those 
who think that these are not natural principles [that is, 
notions called forth within us, independently of reason- 
ing], to show how we can otherwise get the notion of 
mind and its faculties." Again, immediately after, he as- 
cribes those notions which cannot be attributed directly to 
the senses on the one hand, nor to the reasoning power 
on the other, to an internal or mental Suggestion, as fol- 
lows. — ^^ I beg leave to make use of the word suggestion, • 
because I know not one more proper, to express a power 
of the mind, which seems entirely to have escaped the 
notice of philosophers, and to which we owe many of 
our ^mple notions, which are neither im^M-essions nor 
ideas, as well as many original principles of belief. I 
shall endeavour to illustrate by example what I under- 
stand by this word. We all know that a certain kind of 
sound suggests immediately to the mind a coach passing 
in the street ; and not only produces the imagination, but 
the belief, that a coach is passing. Yet there is here no 
comparing of ideas, no perception of agreements or disa- 
greements, to produce this belief ; nor is there the least 
similitude between the sound we hear, and the coach we 
unagine and believe to be passing. 

" It is true that this suggestion," referring to the illus- 
tration he had just given, " is not natural and original ; it 
is the result of experience and habit But I think it ap- 
pears, from what hath been said, that there are natural 
SUGGESTIONS ; particularly that sensation suggests the no- 
tion of present existence, and the belief that what we per- 
ceive or feel does now exist ; that memory suggests the 
notion of past existence, and the belief that what we re- 
member did exist in time past ; and that our sensations 
and thoughts do also suggest the notion of a mind, and 
the belief of its existence, and of its relation to our 
thoughts. By a like natural principle it is that a begin- 
ning of existence, or any change in nature, suggests to us 
the notion of a cause, and compels our beUef of its exist- 
Cfice. Andy in like manner, as shall be s\iO^Nii nAi^^iv^^ 

U2 
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come to the sense of touch, certain sensations of toodi, 
hy the constitution of our nature, surest to us eictenaoiii 
solidity, and motion, which are nowise like to sensatioDB^ 
although they have hitherto been confounded with tham." 
— ^We find fflmilar sentiments in various other places. 

Mr. Stewart also, in his Philosophical Essays, speaia 
of certain mental phenomena as attendant upon the ob- 
jects of our consciousness, and as suggested by them. 
The notions of time, number, motion, memory, samenesB, 
personal identity, present existence, &c., he ascribes ne^ 
ther to the external world on the one hand, nor to the iiH 
temal mental operations, of which we are conscious, on 
the other; except so far as they are the occasions^ on 
which the mind brings them out, or suggests them from 
its own inherent energy. Of the notion of duration, &r 
instance, he would say, I do not see it, nor hear it, nor 
feel it, nor become acquainted with it by means of any 
other of the senses ; nor am I conscious of it, as I am en 
believing, reasoning, imagining, &c., but it is suggested 
by the mind itself; it is an intimation absolutely essential 
to the mind's nature and action. 

It will be noticed that Dr. Reid has not limited the use 
of the word Suggestion exclusively to those ideas, the oc- 
casions of which are purely internal. Nor was this ne- 
cessary. Those cases, however, where suggestion is 
brought into exercise by occasions chiefly external (as, 
for instance, in forming the notions of externality, ^ace, 
and motion), are comparatively few in number. As a 
general statement, the occasions of its exercise are either 
wholly of an interior nature, or with only a slight mixture 
of outward circumstances. 

4 178. Ideas of existence, mind, self-existence, and personal identity. 

We shall now mention a few ideas which have this 
Origin, without undertaking to give a complete enumera- 
tion of them. (I.) Existence. Among the various no- 
tions, the origin of which naturally requires to be consid- 
ered under the head of Suggestion, is that of Existence. 
What existence is in itself (that is to say, independently 
of any existent being), it would be useless to inquire. 
Using the word as e3q)ressive of a mental state, it is the 
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name of a purely simple idea, and cannot be defined. 
The history of its rise is briefly this : Such is our nature 
that we cannot exist without having the notion of exist- 
ence. So that the origin of the idea of existence is in- 
separable from the mere fact that we have a percipient 
and sentient nature. An insentient being may exist with- 
out having any such idea. But man, being constituted 
with powers of perception, cannot help perceiving that 
he is what he is. If we think, then there is something 
which has this capability of thought ; if we feel, then 
there is not only the mere act of feeling, but something 
also which puts forth the act 

(II.) Mind. The origin of the notion of Mind is similar 
to that of existence. IM either of them can be strictly and 
properly referred to the senses. We do not see the mind, 
nor is it an object of touch, or of taste, or of any other 
sense. Nor, on the other hand, is the notion of mind a 
direct object of the memory, or of reasoning, or of ima- 

£ 'nation. The notion arises naturally, or is suooested 
>m the mere fact, that the mind actually exists, and is 
Busceptible of various feelings and operations. — ^The same 
may be said of all the distinct powers of the mind, such 
as the power of perception, of memory, of association, of 
imagination, of ihe will ; not of the acts or exercises of 
these powers, it will be noticed, but of the powers them- 
selves. That is to say, they are made known to us, con- 
sidered abstractly and as distinct subjects of thought, not 
by direct perception, either inward or outward, but by 
spontaneity or suggestion. We say not hydirect per- 
ception, because there is something intermediate between 
the power and the knowledge of it, viz., the act or exer^ 
cise of the power, which is the occasion of the knowledge 
of the power itself. The principle of Original Sugges- 
tion, availing itself of this occasion, gives us a knowledge 
of the distmct susceptibilities of the mind, just as it does 
of the mind as a whole. 

(in.) Similar remarks, as far as spontaneity is con- 
cerned, will apply to the notions (whether we consider 
them as simple or complex) of self-existence and pek- 
80NAL roENTiTY. At the Very earliest period they flow 
outy as it were, from the mind itself ^ not resulting from 
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any prolonged and laborious process, bat freely and ^n- 
taneously suggested by it This is so true, that no one 
is able to designate either thQ precise time, or the pre- 
cise circumstances imder which they originate ; for ui$y 
spring into being under all circumstances. We cannot 
look, or touch, or breathe, or move, or think without them. 
These are products of our mental nature too essential and 
important to be withheld, or to be given only on rare and 
doubtful occasions ; but are brought into existence in all 
times and places, and imder all the varieties of action and 
feeling.-— (See, in connexion with this section, § 4, 5, 6.) 

^ 179. Origin of the idea of externality. 

In giving an account of the origin of ideas, it is proper, 
in this connexion, to refer to the notion of outwardness 
or externality. Outwardness, although it is involved in 
everything which the senses have a connexion with, is, 
nevertheless, not a direct sulnect of the senses. As in 
other cases of ideas of internal origin, we do not, in strict- 
ness of speech, smell it, or taste it, or see it, or hear it, or 
touch it ; and yet there is nothing which we see, taste, 
hear, or touch, of which externality is not predicable. 
The simple fact is, that the senses (or, rather, in this case 
one of them, that of touch) furnish the occasion (not the 
thing itself, but simply the occasion) on which the Intel- 
lect, in virtue of its own spontaneifry^ of action, gives us 
a knowledge of it We have already had opportunity 
(§ 70) to speak of this idea as a most important one ; 
as the connecting thought, which introduces us to a new 
manifestation of existence, different from that interior 
existence, which we variously call by the names spirit, 
mind, or soul. It is evident, if we could not form the 
idea of externality, everything which is the subject of 
mental experience would seem to be wholly internal, 
mere modifications of the inward or mental beings It is 
this idea, taken in connexion with the circumstances of 
its origin, which solves what has sometimes been consid- 
ered a great mystery. The question is often asked, How ' 
is it possible that the mind should pass over from the cir- 
cle of its own existence, the limits of its own actual per- 
sonahiy, into the region and the \aaDw\^d!^fc oS. ^^o^ni^ 
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lly different from itself? If we will interrogate na- 
I, and rest satisfied with her responses, the matter is 
Hple. It is the power that gives us a knowledge of 
!ted, and uniting mind with its operations gives us the 
of Personality, and combining the present with the 
originates the idea and the conviction of Personal 
Entity, which assures us also of outwardness, of an ex- 
"^udity inconsistent with the assumption of all things 
^ our own nature ; the power, overlooked too often, 
ad still more frequently estunated too lightly, of Origi- 
n Suggestion. Nature has implanted within us this 
^ntaneity of thought, this intuitive directness of per- 
jytion, and thus taken care to furnish important ele- 
ents of knowledge, which could be possessed in no other 

^ 180. Idea of matter or material existence. 

It is here also that we find the basis of our conception 
MATTER or material existence, when considered in dis- 
iction firom the mere outward presentations or attributes 
matter. The connexion which we have with the ma- 
ial world by means of the senses, makes us acquainted 
th whatever is strictly appropriate to those senses, 
cb as colour, taste, hardness or softness, extension, &c. 
"ben, for instance, we look on a piece of wood or any 
ler of those material bodies by which we are surround- 
,y an impression is made on the organ of vision, and 
s have the sensation, or, as we sometimes express it, 
e idea of colour. By applying the hand to the wood, 
s learn the penetrability or impenetrability, the softness 
hardness of the mass which we hold. By moving the 
ind fix)m one point to another in the mass, we are in- 
rmed of the continuity or extension of its parts. But 
does not appear that we are able, by means of the 
iuies alone, to carry our inquiries beneath the surface 
' the body in such a way or to such a degree as to he- 
me directly acquainted with that interior something, 
hatever it is, which is the basis or support of these quaJ- 
68. The external or sensible Intellect (that is, the in- 
llect operating W means of the senses) furnishes sim« 
y the occation of the idea of matter or material exist- 
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ence ; while the internal or piire Intellect (that is, the 
intell^t independent of the senses), acting upon that oc- 
casionj and availing itself of its power of- Original Soe- 
gestion, brings into existence and realizes the. idea itieK 
— ^This is the simple statement of the fact; but it appeui 
to be abundantly authenticated by the common eipe- 
rience of men. That which is outward and operates upoa 
the senses, that which we taste, and see, and handle, is 

{presented to us (in other words, we regard it) in the 
ight of an attribute or quality rather than of substance. 
But the very idea of a quality or attribute implies as the 
antecedent condition of its own existence, an object or 
subject to which it belongs. The idea of such a subject 
or object is, under these circmnstances (that is to say, 
when anything presents itself to our notice in the aspect 
of an attribute or quality), not only naturally and neces- 
sarily suggested to us, but it obviously compels our be- 
lie£ As we have already had occasion to remark (§ 
132), we believe, and we cannot help believing, that 
there is some basis, some foundation, which is the sup- 
port of the various attributes and qualities which are pre- 
sented to our senses ; just as we have the idea and be- 
lieve in the existence of a God, although we know no- 
thing of his interior essence or nature, but only of his 
manifestations, attributes, or operations ; or as we have 
the idea of mind suggested to us, and fully believe in 
the existence of mind, although mind is entirely inacces- 
sible in itself, and is made known wholly by those vari- 
ous acts of which we are conscious, such as perceiving, 
remembering, reasoning, willing, and the like. 

^ 181. Origin of the idea of motion. 

The idea of Motion, one of those with which we are 
most early and familiarly acquainted, is of internal and 
suggestive origin. Motion does not appear to be ad- 
dressed directly to the senses. We can see things in 
motion, but not motion itself; we can touch things in 
motion but motion itself is not accessible and knowable 
by that sense, nor by any other. When bodies move 
from each other, this new state of things is always indi- 
cated by a change in the appeaiMiefe oi ^'^ t^s^^rJoj^^ 
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Ixxlies, such as increased dimness of colour, diminished 
mze, obscurity in the outline, &c. The relation of things, 
considered in regard to mere position^ is disturbed and 
altered also. Under these circumstances, the idea of 
motion is naturally and necessarily suggested. And it 
exists with all that degree of deiiniteness and distinctness 
"which is necessary for our present purposes. 

^ 182. Of the nature of unity and the origin of that notion. 

Another important notion, properly entitled to a con- 
nderation here, is that of unity. We shall decline at- 
tempting to explain the nature of unity, for the simple 
reason that nothing is more easy to be understood; every 
child knows what is meant by one. And how can we 
explain it, if we would ? We can explain a hundred by 
resolving it into parts ; we can explain fifty or a score 
by making a like separation of the whole number into 
the subordinate portions of which it is made up ; but 
when we arrive at unity, we must stop, and can go no 
further. 

It is true, attempts have been fnade to define it, but, 
like ma^y other such attempts, they have proved fiitile. 
Unity has been called a thing indivisible in itself ^ and 
divided from everything else. But this makes us do 
wiser. Is it anything more than to say that the unity 
of an object is its indivisibiUty ? Or, in other words, that 
its unity is its unity ? 

As tne idea of unity is one of the simplest, so it is one 
of the earliest notions which men have. It originates in 
the same way, and very nearly at the same time, with the 
notions of existence, self-existence, personal identity, and 
the like. When a man has a notion of himself, he evi- 
dently does not think of himself as two, three, or a dozen 
men, but as one. As soon as he is able to think of him- 
self as distinct from his neighbour, as soon as he is in no 
danger of mingling and confounding his own identity with 
that of the multitude around him, so soon does he form 
the notion of unity. It exists as distinct in his mind as 
the idea of his own existence does ; and arises there im- 
mediately successive to that idea, bee^.ws^ \t \& yks^^bssl-* 
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ble, in the nature of things, that he should have a DOtiflB 
of himself as a twofold or divided person. 

Unity is the fundamental element of all enumeratioD. 
By the repetition or adding of this element, we are able 
to form numbers to any extent These numbers may be 
comb'med among themselves, and employed merely as ex- 
pres^ve of mutual relations, or we may apply them, if we 
choose, to all external objects whatever, to which we are 
able to give a common name. — (See § 145.) 

^ 183. Nature of succession, and origin of the idea of succeadon. 

Another of those conceptions which naturally offer 
themselves to our notice here, is that of succession. This 
term (when we inquire what succession is in itself) is 
one of general application, expressive of a mode of ex- 
istence rather than of existence itself ; and in its appli- 
cation to mind in particular, expressive of a condition of 
the mind's action, but not of the action itself, which that 
condition regulates. It is certainly a fact too well known 
to require comment, that our minds exist at different pe- 
riods in succes^ve states ; that our thoughts and feelings, 
in obedience to a permanent law, follow each other in a 
train. This is the simple fact. And the fact of suck 
succession, whenever it takes place, forms the occasion on 
which the notion or idea of succession is suggested to the 
mind. Being a simple mental state, it is not susceptible 
of definition ; yet every man possesses it, and every one 
is rightly supposed to understand its nature. 

Accordingly, it is not necessary to refer the origin of 
this idea to anything external. It is certain that the 
sense of smell cannot directly give us the idea of succes- 
sion, nor the sense of taste, nor of touch. And we well 
know that the deaf and dumb possess it not less than 
others. The blind also, who have never seen the fece of 
heaven, nor beheld that sun and moon which measure 
out for us days, and months, and years, have the notion of 
succession. They feel, they think, they reason, at least 
in some small degree, like other men ; and it is impossi- 
ble that they should be without it. The origin, there- 
fore, of this notion is within ; it is the unfailing result of 
the inward operation to call it forth, however true it may 
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. be that it is subsequently applied to outward objects and 
events. 

^ 184. Origin of the notion of duration. 

There is usually imderstood to be a distinction between 
the idea of succession and that of duration, though nei- 
ther can be defined. The idea of succession is supposed 
to be antecedent in point of time to that of duration (we 
speak now of succession and duration relatively to our 
conception of them, and not in themselves considered). 
Duration must be supposed to exist antecedently to suc- 
cession in the order of nature ; but succession is the form 
in which it is made to apply to men ; and is, therefore, 
naturally the occasion on which the idea of it arises in 
men's minds. Having the notion of succession, and that 
of personal or self-existence, a foundation is laid for the 
additional conception of permanency or duration ; in 
other words, it naturally arises in the mind, or is suggest- 
ed, under these circumstances. 

As we cannot, according 'to this view of its origin, 
have the notion of duration without succession, hence it 
happens that we know nothing of duration when we are 
perfectly asleep, because we are not then conscious of 
those intellectual changes which are involved in succes- 
sion. If a person could sleep with a perfect suspension 
of all his mental operations firom this time until the res- 
urrection, the whole of that period would appear to him 
as nothing. Ten thousand years passed under such cir- 
cumstances would be less than a few days or even hours. 

That the notion of succession (we do not say succes- 
sion itself, but only our notion or idea of it) is antece- 
dent to, and is essential to that of duration, is in some 
measure proved by various facts. There are on record a 
number of cases of remarkable somnolency, in which 
persons have slept for weeks and even months. One of 
•the most striking is that of Samuel Chilton, a labourer of 
Tinsbury, near bath, in England. On one occasion, in 
the year 1696, he slept from the ninth of April to the 
seventh of August, about seventeen weeks, being kept 
alive by small quantities of wine poured doVn his throat. 
He thra aWoke, dressed himself, and walked about the 

Vol. I.— X 
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room, "being perfectly unconscious tbat he had dept 
more than one night. Nothing, indeed, could make him 
believe that he had slept so long, till, upon going to the 
fields, he saw crops of barley and oats ready for the 
ackle, which he remembered were only sown when he 
last visited them."* 

The result is similar when the suspension of the mental . 
action is caused in any other way. It is related, for in- 
stance, of a British captain at the battle of the Nile, that 
he was giving an order from the quarter-deck of his ves- 
sel, when a shot struck him in the head, depriving him 
instantaneously of sense and speech. Living, however, 
he was taken home, and remained in this condition for 
the period of fifteen months in the Greenwich Hospital 
At the end of that period, during which he had exhibited 
no signs of intelligence, an operation was performed oa 
him by a skilful surgeon, that restored him at once to the 
exercise of his mental faculties. And it is stated, as the 
first result of this mental restoration, that he immediatelj 
rose in his bed, and completed the order which had been 
so abruptly interrupted so many months before. 

In the Proceedings of the French Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1719, there is also a statement illustrative of 
the subject under consideration, to the following eflFect — 
There was in Lausanne a nobleman, who, as he was giv- 
ing orders to a servant, suddenly lost his speech and all 
his senses. Different remedies were tried, but, for a very 
considerable time, without effect. For six months he 
appeared to be in a deep sleep, imconscious of every- 
thing. At the end of that period, however, resort hav- 
ing been had to certain surgical operations, he was sud- 
denly restored to his speech and the exercise of his un- 
derstanding. When he recovered, the servant to whom 
he had been giving orders happening to be in the room, 
he asked him if he had done what he had ordered him 
to, not being sensible that any interval, except perhaps a* 
very short one, had elapsed during his illness.f 

♦ The publication from which this statement is taken, and which con- 
tains others of similar import, refers to Fyazer's Magazine as its authority. 
f The Academy received t\v\a ftlalemeivl ?iom Ctousaz, Mathematical 
J^ feasor at Lausanne, and aulYiot ot a TteaVivae oxiljo^fi, 5sLt.— ^^sfc* 
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^ 185. Of time and its measurements, and of eternity* 

When duration is estimated or measured, we then call 
it Time. Such measurements, as every one is aware, are 
made by means of certain natural or artificial motions. 
The annual revolution of the sun (using language in ac- 
cordance with the common apprehensions on the subject) 
marks off the portion of duration which we call a year ; 
the revolution of the moon marks off another portion, 
which we call a month ; the diurnal revolution of the sun 
gives us the period of a day ; the movements of the 
hands over the face of a clock or watch give the dimin- 
ished durations of hours and minutes. This is time, 
which differs from duration only in the circumstance of 
its being measured. 

What we call Eternity is only a modified or imperfect 
time ; or, rather, time not completed. We look back 
over the months, and days, and years of our former ex- 
istence ; we look forward and onward, and behold ages 
crowding on ages, and time springing from time. And 
in. this way we are forcibly led to think of time unfinish- 
ed, of time progressive but never completed ; and to this 
complex notion we give the name of Eternity. 

N ^ 186. Marks or characteristics of time. 

To this notice of the prigin of the notion of time, it 
will not be improper to add, as it is one of great iinpor- 
tance, some of its marks or characteristics. — (1.) Time 
(meaning by the term duration as existing in succession, 
and as susceptible of being measured) is strictly and 
properly predicable only of finite beings, and not of the 
Supreme Being. It is evident that, in its application to 
the human mind, time becomes a law or fixed condition 
of the mental action, a restriction placed upon it, a sort 
of veil, which would hide knowledge from us, were it not 
that it is drawn up gradually, and lets it in by degrees. 
But it is equally evident that there can be no law of this 
nature restricting the Divine Mind. Those multiplied 
facts and events, which are brought one after another 

tons suddenly attacked by delirium and afterward restored, exhibit the 
same anconsciousness and ignorance of the intermediate la^^ oC \\SGAy 
m^0e Aifercromtfie*a /ar^Uectual Philosophy, S«c\,vouow\tAVKL\.^x 
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before the minds of men, in consequence of thdr finuted 
mental constitution, are spread out at once before the . 
Divine Mind, as on a map. Whether past, present, or 
future, they are embraced and comprehended in a singk 

fiance. In this respect there is not the slightest analog? 
etween the Supreme Mind and the minds of men.— {£) 
Time is not susceptible of any visible^or outward repre- 
sentation, as might be expected if its origin had been 
external instead of internal. It is true, we apply lan- 
guage to time, which would imply, if strictly interpreted, 
that it has extension or length. We speak of a long or 
short time, as if it Vere actually susceptible of material 
measurement. But this is owing partly to certain casual 
associations, and partly to the imperfection of languj 
and not to anything in the nature of time itself. (I 
the chapter on Casual Associations.) 

(3.) Time, as it exists in our mental apprehension and 
in its relation to the intellect, is inseparable from eventSi 
Whatever event has taken place, whether it be some act 
of men or some occurrence m nature, although we are ig- 
norant of the hour, the day, or the month, we cannot 
possibly conceive of it independently of time. This is 
a fixed, immutable, and ultimate condition of all our 
perceptions, so far as they regard events. That is to say, 
we cannot think of them, we cannot conceive of them 
as existing or taking place out of time.-^4.) Time, in its 
specific and appropriate nature, is indestructible, while 
the human soul remains the same it now does. It is not 
within the limits of human capability to contemplate 
events as the Supreme Being does, at once and simulta- 
neously; but it can be done in succession alone; nor 
have we reason to suppose that it will ever be otherwise. 
It is true, the Angel shall at last appear, standmg on 
the land and the sea, and shall swear that time shall be 
no longer ; yet the time which the angel of the Apoca- 
lypse is destined thus to- abolish, is only that which is 
measured by these stars, this moon, and the revolutions of 
this eartL As long as the human soul exists, in whatev- 
er part of the universe, there must at least be, not only 
duration, but duration as existing in succession, unless the 
nature of the soul be fundamentaW^ cY^ax^i^edu 
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$ 187. The idea «f ipace not of external origin* 

Another of those notions, the origin of which we pro- 
pose to consider under the head of Suggestion, is the 
idea of SPACE. — ^Perhaps it will be asked why we have 
disregarded in this instance the authority and example of 
Mr. Locke, who has ranked it with the notions of Exter- 
nal origin, or, in his own phraseology, with those which 
come into the mind by the way of sensation. And cer- 
tainly it might be expected that we should assent to that 
arrangement, if it could be definitely shown to us which 
of the senses it is to be ascribed to. But it is obvious that 
this cannot easily be done. 

If it were of external origin, if it could properly be 
said to come into the mind by the way of sensation, we 
should be able to make such a reference of it But let 
VIS inquire. It will evidently not be pretended that the 
notion of space is to be ascribed to the senses of taste, of 
smell, or of hearing. And can it be ascribed to the sense 
of touch ? Is it a matter of feeling 1 A single consider- 
ation will suggest a satisfactory answer. It will certain- 
ly be acknowledged that we can have no knowledge by 
me sense of touch (with the single exception perhaps of 
the ideas of heat and cold, which are sometimes ascribed 
-to it) of anything which does not present some resistance. 
The degree of resistance may greatly vary, but there 
wiU be always some. But no one will undertake to say 
that resistance is a quality of space, or enters in any way 
into his notion of it. 

Nor are there less obvious objections to regarding it as 
a direct object of sight. The sense of sight gives us no 
direct knowledge of anything but of colours ; all other vis- 
ual perceptions are original in the sense of touch, and are 
made the property of the sight by transference. No one 
certainly ever speaks of space as red, or white, or of any 
other colour, or conceives of it as such. 

There is another consideration, adverse to ascribing the 
idea of space to the senses, applicable equally to the 
sight and the touch. Everything coming vrithin the cog- 
nizance of those two senses (with the exertion already 
alluded to) has form, limits, bounds, place, &c. But thft 
idea to which we are now attending ^ uViexV} fOLsi^x^^ 

X2 
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of everything of this nature ; it is not susceptible of cir- 
cumscription and figure. So far firom it, when we escape 
beyoild the succession of circumscribed and insulated <H)- 
jects, we have but just entered within its empire. If we 
let the mind range forth beyond the forms immediatdy 
surroimding us, beyond the world itself, beyond all the 
systems of worlds in the universe ; if we stand in our con- 
ception on the verge of the remotest star, and look down- 
ward and upward, it is then the idea of space rushes 
upon the mind with a power before unknown. — ^These 
considerations clearly lead to the conclusion that the no- 
tion of space is not susceptible of being ascribed directly 
to sensation in any of its forms, and is not, in the proper 
sense of the terms,- of external origin. It may perhaps 
be maintained, that we shall find an adequate account of 
its origin if we combine the aid of abstraction with sen- 
sation. It is admitted, that by the sense of touch we have 
a knowledge of the extension of bodies, which includes^ 
when it is contemplated under diflFerent views, length, 
breadth, height, &c. But still it does oot appear how ab- 
straction, applied to extension, or anything included in 
extension, can give us space. It is evident that the ab- 
stract notion which we form ef the length of a body is 
different from the one in question. And if we abstract 
height or breadth, these also come short ofv giving us 
space. If we could abstract height, length, and breadth 
at once, and then combine them together, we should not 
even then have space, but, on the contrary, a solid body. 

^ 188. The idea of space has its origin in suggestion. 

What then shall we say of the origin of the notion of 
space ? When pressed on this point we have but one 
answer to give ; it is the natural offspring of the mind ; it 
is a creation of the soul, wholly inseparable from its ele- 
mentary constitution and action ; an intimation, coming 
from an interior and original impulse. The opinion of 
Cousin (not to mention that of others of a like import) 
closely approximates to this statement. After criticising 
upon Locke, as Mr. Stewart has done before him, and as- 
serting the futility of pretending to derive this notion di- 
rectly firom the senses, he a3ds as follows : '^Au contraire 
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I 

Pidee d*espa4:e nous est donneiy a Poccasion de Videi de 
corpSy par la pense^^ Pentendement, P esprit ^ la raisony enfin 
par vne puissance avtre que la sensation^* 

It remains to be added, that, while we cannot directly 
refer the notion in question to the senses, we cannot even 
state with certainty any particular occasion on which it 
arises, for we have the notion at a period further back 
than we can remember. On this point, however, it is un- 
doubtedly true, that we may advance opinions more or 
less probable. — ^It is, for instance, a supposition not alto- 
gether worthless, that motion may have been the original 
occasion of the rise of this idea. At an early period we 
moved the hand, either to grasp something removed at a 
little distance, or in the mere playful exercise of the mus- 
cles, or perhaps we transferred the .whole body from one 
position to another ; and it is at least no impossibility, 
that on such an occasion the idea of space may have been 
called forth in the soul. 

But there is another supposition still more entitled to 
notice, the one referred to in the above quotation from 
Cousin. Our acquaintance with external bodies by means 
of the senses may have been the occaswn of its rise, al- 
though the senses themselves are not its direct source. 
It is certain that we cannot contemplate any body what- 
ever, an apple, a rose, a tree, a house, without always 
finding the idea of space a ready and necessary concom- 
itant We cannot conceive of a body which is nowhere. 
So that we may at least date the origin of the idea of 
space as early as our acquaintance with any external 
body whatever. In other words, it is a gift of the mind, 
made simultaneously with its earliest external perceptions. 

^ 189. Characteristic marks of the notion of space. 

What has been said has prepared the way for the bet- 
ter understanding of the characteristic marks of space, as 
it exists in the mind's view of it. Of these marks there 
are four which will help to distinguish it. — (1.) Like du- 
ration or time, space is not capable of being visibly repre- 
sented. The remarks which have already been made 
clearly evince this. Nothing can be visibly represented 

• L*Hi8toire de la Philosophie, tome ii., Dix-'septieme Le^iL 
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which does not come within the direct range and cogni- 
zance of the senses, as ^ace does not — (2.) It has no 
form nor limits. This might, perhaps, be considered as 
naturally resulting from the characteristic first mentioned. 
And, besides, we may safely appeal here to general oqpe- 
rience, and assert without hesitation that no man limits 
space in his conception of it, nor is it even in his power 
so to do. 

(3.) It is absolute and necessary. We speak of a tlung 
as absolute which is not dependant on another, and is un- 
alterable. This is not the case with anything whate?er 
which we become acquainted with by means of the di- 
rect agency of the senses. All such bodies are copstantfy 
changing, and there is no difficulty in the supposition that 
they may all be struck out of existence. But it is im- 
possible for us to associate the idea of non-existence with 
space. It is unalterably the same. But there is evident- 
ly nothing unalterable which is not naturally and neces- 
sarily so. It is on this ground, therefore, that we assign 
to space the characteristic of being absolute and necessary. 
— (4.) A fourth characteristic is, that it is the condition 
of the existence of all bodies ; that is to say, it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive of a body without associating the 
notion of space with it. We are so constituted that 
what we understand by space is utterly inseparable from 
everything outward which has outlines and form. So 
that we may truly say of space that it is the condition of 
the existence of all bodies, at least relatively to ourselves. 
And hence, as it is internally conceived of, it becomes a 
great law of the mind, modifying and limiting all its out- 
ward perceptions. We cannot conceive of objects out of 
space any more than we can conceive of events out of 
time. It is true, the poet Gray represents Milton as hav- 
ing, in his Paradise Lost, scaled the limits which time 
and space impose on human conceptions; the flamirig 
bounds, as he calls them. But this is only the license and 
fiction of a poet. If that should ever happen which he 
has so sublimely imagined, and men should ever break 
through those great and unalterable barriers which God 
has erected between himself and inferior intelligences, 
we might well anticipate ftxe T^>A\.vi\siO£i^X:i&^^\xie^\ow- 
Jng fancy has indicated ; 
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'* They saw, but, blasfed with excess of light, 
CloMd their eyes in endless night.*' 

^190. Of the origin of the idea of power. 

Under the head of Suggestion the idea of power prop- 
erly beJongs. Every man has this notion ; every one feels, 
too, that there is a corresponding reality ; in other words, 
power is not only a mere subject of thought, but has, in 
some important sense, a real existence. And we may 
add that every one knows, although there is somewhere 
a great original fountain of power, independent of all 
created beings, that he has a portion (small indeed it 
may be, but yet a portion) of the element of power in 
his own mind and in his own person. There is indeed a 
Power, unexplored and mvisible, which has reared the 
mountains, which rolls the ocean, and which propels the 
sun in his course ; but it is nevertheless true, that man, 
himible as he is in the scale of rational and accountable 
beings, possesses, as an attribute of his own nature, an 
amoimt of real efficiency suited to the limited sphere 
which Providence has allotted him. This is a Sunple 
statement of the fact. Power goes hand in hand with 
existence, intelligence, and accountability. There is UQ 
existence^either mtelligent or unintelligent, without pow- 
er, either in the thing itself, or in something else which 
sustains it There is no accountable existence without 
power, existing in and participating in such existence, 
and constituting the basis of its accountability. 

But the principal question here is, not what power is 
in itself, nor whether man possesses power in fact, but 
under what circumstances the notion or idea of power 
arises in the human mind. The occasions of the origin 
of this idea, so far as we are able to judge, appear to be 
threefold.— (1.) All cases of antecedence and sequence 
in the natural world. We are so constituted that, in con- 
nexion with such cases of antecedence and sequence, we 
are led, at a very early period of life, to frame the prop- 
ortion and to receive it as an imdeniable truth, that there 
can be no beginning or change of existence without a 
cause. This proposition involves the idea of efficiency 
or power.— (5.) The control of the will o\et ^<^itt»SKM- 
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lar action. We are so constituted that, whenever ve 
will to put a part of the body in motion, and the motkn 
follows the volition, we have the idea of power.— (3.) 
The control of the will over the other mental powrn. 
Within certain limits and to a certain extent there wemB 
to be ground for supposing that the wiU is capable of ex- 
ercising a directing control over the mental as well as 
over the bodily powers. And whenever we are con- 
scious of such control being exercised, whether it Ik 
greater or less, occaaon is ftunished for the origin of this 
idea. It is then called forth or suggested. It is not 
seen by the material eye, nor reached by the sense of 
touch ; but, emerging of itself from the mind, like a star 
from the depths of the firmament, it reveals itself de- 
tinctly and brightly to the intellectual vision. 

^191. Origin of the idea of the first or primitive. 

The mind, satisfied with nothing short of the elemaits 
and foundations of knowledge, seeks, in its inquiry into 
the origin and causation of things, not only f(»r the ele- 
ment of Power, but also for the first cause, the antece* 
dent which has no other antecedent, the primitive. When- 
ever we see a thing, we are naturally led to think of, and 
to inquire for the beginning of that thing. There is a 
sort of natural consanguinity of events, an unalterable tie, 
which binds the present with the past, and the past with 
that which is still further back m the depths of time. 
The thing, the event, the fact (whatever exists or takes 
place), calls for that to which it is related, the antecedent 
and basis of its own existence, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, as " deep calls to deep.'* Hence the idea of the 
Primitive. — This important notion (which we variously 
express by the words first, original, beginning, and the 
like) originates in the Intellect rather than in Sense, and 
in that particular form of intellectual activity which we 
denominate Suggestion. It is obvious, while we can see, 
or hear, or touch anything which is an object of the out- 
ward senses, we cannot, with strict propriety and truth of 
speech, be said to touch or see its antecedence or primi- 
tiveness. In fact, there is only one object, and that no 
other than the Supreme Being hinaself, to whom this idea, 
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•with absolute truth or strictness, will apply at all. We 
look at the works of man and the works of nature ; ev- 
erything which has form or activity ; the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the ocean, the forests. 6ut the mind, not sat- 
isfied with the perception of the thing, looks still further 
for its cause, its effective antecedent, the foundation of its 
existence. It inquires, who reared the forest, who roUs 
the ocean, who made the sun ? The mind itself, there- 
fore, suggests the notion of something which goes before, 
of PRIORITY ; and, advancing under the impulses of its 
own nature, it proceeds from step to step, from star to 
star, from existence to existence, till it finds the absolute 
Primitive in that great Being, who involves in the fact of 
his Supremacy not only the subordination, but the subse- 
quence of all things else. And it is to be kept in mind, 
that it is found there, not as a matter of outward, but of 
inward perception ; Kvealed, not to the understanding, 
perceiving through the restricted instrumentality of the 
senses, but to the understanding, perceiving in the intuitive 
light of its own spontaneous action. 

^ 192. Of the ideas of right and wrong. 

Right and Wrong also are conceptions of the pure Un- 
derstanding ; that is, of the Understanding operating in 
virtue of its own interior nature, and not as dependant on 
the senses. We are constituted intellectually in such a 
manner, that, whenever occasions of actual right or wrong 
occur, whenever objects fitted to excite a moral approval 
or disapproval are presented to our notice, the ideas of 
RIGHT and WRO^G naturally and necessarily arise within 
us. In respect to these ideas or irUelledions (if we choose 
to employ an expressive term partially fallen into disuse^, 
Cudworth, Stewart, Cousin, and other writers of acknowl- 
edged discernment and weight, appear to agree in pla- 
cing the origin of them here. And this arrangement of 
them is understood to be important in connexion with 
the theory of Morals. If these ideas originate in the pure 
intellect, and are simple, as they obviously are, then each 
of them necessarily has its distinctive nature ; each of 
them is an entity by itself; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of them as identical or interchangeable with each 
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other. Th^ are as truly unlike as our concegticns of 
vnity and UrMy or of space and power. And if this is 
true of our ideas of right and'wronff, it is not less so of 
right and wrong themselves. In omer words, right can 
never become wrong, nor. wrong right; they are placed 
forever apart, each occupying its own sphere ; and thus 
we have a foundation laid for the important doctrine of 
the immutabihty of moral distmctions. — ^^ The distinction 
between right and wrong," says Cousin (Psychology, 
chap. 5), " may be incorrectly apphed, may vary in r^axd 
to particular objects, and may become clearer and more 
correct in time, without ceasing to be with all men the 
same thing at the bottom. It is a umversal conception , 
of Reason, and hence it is found in all languages, those 
products and faithful images of the mind. — ^Not only is 
this distinction universal, but it is a necessary concepticm. 
In vain does the reason, ajfter having once received, at- 
tempt to deny it, or call in question its truth. It cannot 
One cannot at will regard the same action as just and unr 
just. These two ideas baffle every attempt to commute 
them, the one for the other. . Their objects may change, 
but never their nature." 

^ 193. Origin of the ideas of moral merit and demerit. 

Closely connected vrith the ideas of right and wrong 
are the ideas of moral merit and demerit. In the order 
of nature Twhat is sometimes called the logical order), 
the ideas of right and wrong come first. Without pos- 
sessing the antecedent notions of right and wrong, it 
would be impossible for us to frame the ideas of moral 
merit and demerit. For what merit can we possibly at- 
tach to him in whom we discover no rectitude ; or what 
demerit in him in whom we discover no want of it ! 
Merit always implies virtue as its antecedent and neces- 
sary condition, while demerit as certainly implies the 
want of it or yice. Although the ideas of merit and de- 
merit, in consequence of being simple, are undefinable, 
there can be no doubt of their existence, and of their 
being entirely clear to our mental perception ; and that 
they furnish a well-founded and satisfactory basis for 
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many of our judgments in respect to the moral character 
and conduct of mankind. 

^ 194. Of other elements of knowledge deyeloped in suggestion. 

In giving an account of the ideas from this source, we 
have preferred, as designative of their origin, the term 
SUGGESTION, proposcd and employed by Reid and Stewart, 
to the woixi reason, proposed by Kant, and adopted by 
Cousin and some other writers, as, on the whole, more con- 
formable to the prevalent usage of the English language. 
In common parlance and b}r the established usage of the 
language, the word reason is expressive of the deductive 
rather man of the suggestive faculty ; 'and if we annul or 
perplex the present use of that word by a novel agplica- 
uon of it, we must introduce a new word to express the 
process of deduction. Whether we are correct in this or 
not, we shall probably find no disagreement or opposition 
in asserting, not only the existence, but the great impor- 
tance of the intellectual capability which we have been 
considering. The thing, and the nature of the thing, is 
midoubtedly of more consequence than the mere name. 

In leaving this interesting topic, we would not be un- 
derstood to mtimate that the notions of existence, mind, 
personal identity, unity, succession, motion, duration, 
power, and the others which have been mentioned, are 
all which Suggestion furnishes. It might not be easy to 
make a complete enumeration ; but, in giving an account 
of the genesis of human knowledge, may we not ascribe 
the ideas of truth, freedom, design or intelligence, neces- 
sity, fitness or congruity, reality, order, plurality, totality, 
immensity, possibility, infinity, happiness, reward, pun- 
ishment, and perhaps many others, to this source ? In 
particular, may we not assign here (such is the doctrine, 
and one of the excellences of the system of Kant) the 
abstract conceptions of Beauty and Deformity 1 It is 
true that we/crf the Beautiful and its opposite by the in- 
ward Sensibilities, as we shall have occasion to notice 
and explain when we come to that interesting view of 
the mind. But is it not true also that we conceive or 
have an idea of it by the intellect ? We may not be 
aUe to tdl what the beajtufvl iSy but does tio\. \!i[L<& vd^jiSi- 

VoL. L-^Y 
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lect, by a spontaneous and effectiYe intunation, assure u 
of the fact of its existence 1 And if tibere is a Beaa&- 
ful, is there not also a Deformed, and, of couise, a fixed 
and immutable distinction between them? Could we 
have a dist'mct idea of the Beautiful without an id^ of 
the Deformed, any more than we could have an idea of 
Right without an idea of Wrong 1 Our opinions as to 
what is in fact beautiful may vary in a given case; but 
that does not prove the absence of the reality, nor alter 
the essentialities of its nature. It is a common renuuk 
that religion is practically no religion to those who have 
no faith in it ; so the Beautiful is practically annihilated 
to those who have not the power of perceiving it ; but, 
independent of the circumstance of its being perceived or 
not, it is the Beautiful still ; like the sweet song of the 
bh*d in the desert, the same in itself, though there is no 
one to hear it and rejoice in it. So that we cannot but 
assent to those who assert that the foundations of Aes- 
thetics (that is, the science of the Beautiful as applied to 
nature and the arts) are firm ; not depending upon vari- 
able circumstances, but substantiated by the permanem^ 
of nature. And hence it has happened, that what was 
beautiful and pleasing to mankind four thousand yeais 
ago, is beautiful and pleasing still, simply because Beau- 
ty in nature, like Rectitude in morals, is, in the element 
and substance of its constitution, indestructible and inva- 
riable. The idea of the Beautiful, as thus explained, is 
made known by Suggestion. 

^ 195. Suggestion a source of principles as well as of ideas. 

One remark more remains to be made. Original Sug- 
gestion is not only the source of ideas (and particulany 
of ideas fundamental and unalterable), but also of om- 
ciples. The reasoning faculty, which in its nature is es- 
sentially comparative and deductive, must have some- 
thing to rest upon back of itself, and of still higher aur 
thority than itself, with which, as a first link in the chain, 
the process of deduction begins. It is the suggestive in- 
tellect which is the basis of the action of the comparing 
and deductive intellect. Of those elementary or trans- 
cendental propositions^ w\nc\i «»5» ^<eaet^\^ -aLctoLC^^Ud^ 
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ed to be prerequisites and conditions of the exercise of 
the deductive faculty, there are four particularly wor- 
thy of notice. — (1.) There is no beginning or change of 
existence without a cause. — (2.) Matter and mind have 
uniform and permanent laws. — \3.) Every quality sup- 
poses a subject, a real existence, of which it is a quality. 
— (4.) Means, conspiring together to produce a certain 
end, imply intelligence. — ^The first of ihese propositions 
is the basis of all those reasonings which are employed 
to prove the existence of God firom the light of nature, 
besides having other important appUcations in regard to 
anything and everything that is past. The second is es- 
sential to the contmua^pe of our existence and our activ- 
ity, inasmuch as it lays the foundation of all foresight 
into the future, and of the im ortant consequences de- 
pendant upon such foresight The third gives us a knowl- 
edge of mind and matter, the mental and material world, 
in distinction from their mere attributes and operations ; 
assuring us of a substance or actuality of existence, as 
"well as of the manifestations or signs of existence. By 
means of the fourth we are enabled to conduct the dim- 
cult and important process of separating the two great 
domains of matter and mind, detecting indications of in- 
telligence under material forms, and assigning both to 
mind and matter their appropriate sphere and responsi- 
biUties. — ^These great truths are made known, not by de- 
duction nor by direct experience, but by a spontaneous 
and original intimation of the Suggestive intellect As 
they are not the creations of a process of reasoning, so 
they are not destructible by such a process. They stand 
imbedded in the mind's structure, and cannot be over- 
thrown without a subversion o£^the essential elements of 
our mental nature. — (For further remarks on two of these 
Elementary propositions, see the Chapter on Pi;imary 
Truths.) 
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4 196. ContcionmtM the Sd Muea of iotamal knowkdlft ; ilii 

The second soorce of that knowledge iriuGli^kiii 
tinction from sensations and external per c e p tkm^ ii# 
nominated Internal, is ccMiaciODSfBSB. By the cobha 
usage of the languaffe, the term ConacknimesB is wpfOh 
priated to express me way or nuethod in which we ob* 
tarn the knowledge of those objects which bekmg to ftl 
mind itself, and which do not, and cannot exist ind^ 
pendently of some mind. Tmagining and reasoninff mt 
terms expresnye of real olgeds of thought, but eti&idj 
the objects of which cannot be supposed to exist, ind^ 
pendently of some mind which imagines and teasooa 
Hence every instance of consdousnes mar be rcganM 
as embracing in itself the three following duatinct noCiaas 
at least, viz., ( 1.) The idea of self or m personal exist- 
ence, which we possess not by direct c<»ttKnousnesB, hot 
by suggestion, expressed in Ei^lish by the words self, 
MYSELF, and the personal pronoun I ; (2.^ some qoali^, 
state, or operation of the mind, whatever it may be ; and, 
(3.) a relative ^rception of possession, appropriation, or 
belonging to. For instance, a person says, I am coNSCioim 
OF LOVE, OR OF ANGER, OR OF PENITENCE. Here the idea 
of SELF or of personal existence is expressed by the 
pronoun I; there is a different mental state, and express- 
ed by its appropriate term, that of the affection of angeb, 
&c. ;~the phrase conscious of, expresses the feeling of re- 
lation, which instantaneously and necessarily recognises 
the passion of anger as the attribute or property of the 
subject of the proposition. And in this case, as in all 
others where we apply the term under consideration, con- 
sciousness does not properly extend to anything which 
has an existence extraneous to the conscious subject or 
soul itself. 

It may be added further, that Consciousness seema to 
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sustain the same relation to the yarious attributes of the 
. mind which Sensation, or perhaps, more properly, Per-' 
ception, does to those of matter. In both cases, viz., in 
Consciousness and in External Perception, we may be said, 
with a great degree of propriety, ifo have direct knowl- 
edge ; mat is to say, knowledge without the intervention 
of a series of intermediate facts. In the case of Percep- 
tion, we have a new state of mind ; and by means of it 
|or perhaps we may say, as involved in it) we imme- 
. diatdy and necessarily have a knowledge of the corre- 
spon&ig external object. And so in Consciousness, 
whenever a new state of mind exists, we recognise its 
existence at once, and as an attribute of our own minds. 
We cannot help doing it 

^ 197. Further remarks on the proper objects of consciousness. 

As there are some things to which Consdousness, as 
the term is usually employed, relates, and others to which 
it does not, it is proper to consider it in tlus respect more 
fiilly. — (1.) As to those thoughts which may have aris- 
en, or ihose emotions which may have a^tated us in 
times past, we cannot with propnety be said to be con- 
scious of them at the present moment, although we may 
be conscious of that present state of mind which we term 
the recollection of them. — (2. J Again, Consciousness has 
no direct connexion with sucn objects, whether material 
or immaterial, as exist at the present time, "but are exter- 
nal to the mind, or, in other words, have an existence in- 
dependent of it 

For instance, we are not, strictly speaking, conscious 
of any material existence whatever ; of the earth which 
we tread, of the food which nourishes us, of the clothes 
that protect, or of anything else of the like nature with 
which we are conversant; but are conscious merely of the 
effects they produce within us, of the sensations of taste, 
of heat and cold, of resistance and extension, of hardness 
and softness, and the like. 

(3.) This view holds also in respect to immaterial 
things, even the mind itself. We are not directly con- 
scious, using the term in the manner which has been ex- 
plained^ of the existence even of o\u: o^u xmxA^Xscii 

Y2 
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merely of its qualities and operations, and of that firm 
belief or knowledge of its existence necessarily attendant 
on those operations. " According to the common doc- 
trine," says Mr. Stewart (Philos. iSsays, L, ch. i.), " (rfoar 
best philosophers, it is by the evidence of conscwumas 
we are assured that we ourselyes exist The propoflitioii, 
however, when thus stated, is not accurately true ; for our 
own existence is not a direct or immediate object of cwh 
sciousness, in the strict and logical meaning of that term. 
We are conscious* of sensation, thought, desire, volition, 
but we are not conscious of the existence of mmd itsdf ; 
nor would it be possible for us to arrive at the Imo'vri- 
edge of it (supposing us to be created in the full p o fl B O ^ 
sion of all the intellectual capacities that belong to human 
nature) if no impression were ever to be made on our 
external senses. The moment that, in consequence of 
such an impression, a sensation is excited, we learn two 
facts at once ; the existence of the sensation, and our 
own existence as sentient bein^ : in other words, the 
very first exercise of my consciousness necessarily im- 
plies a belief, not only of the present existence of what 
is felt, but of the present existence of that which feels 
and thinks, or (to employ plainer language) the present 
existence of that being which I denote by the words I 
and mi/self. Of these facts, however, it is the former 
alone of which we can properly be said to be conscious, 
agreeably to the rigorous interpretation of the expression. 
The latter is made known to us by a Suggestion of the 
understanding consequent on the sensation, but so inti- 
mately connected with it that it is not surprising that our 
belief of both should be generally referred to the same 
origin.'' 

i 198. Consciousness a ground or law of belief. 

Consciousness, as was remarked in the introduction to 
this work, is a ground or law of belief; and the belief 
attendant on the exercise of it, like that which accompa- 
nies the exercise of Original Suggestion, is of the highest 
kind. It appears to be utterly out of our power to avoid 
believing beyond a doubt that the mind experiences cer- 
taiij sensations, or has certaia tkow^Vs^ ot ^xjfe iKAVk^^- 
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ticular intellectual operations, i^irheneyer, in point of fact, 
that is the case. We may be asked for the reason of 
this belief, but we have none to give, except that it is 
the result of an ultimate and controlling principle of our 
nature; and hence that nothing can ever prevent the 
convictions resulting from this source, and nothing can 
divest us of them. 

Nor hils the history of the human mind made known 
any instances that have even the appearance of being at 
variance with this view, except a few cases of undoubted 
iBsani^. A man may reason against Consciousness as a 
ground and law of belief, either for the sake of amusing 
Eimself or of perplexing others ; but when he not only 
reasons against it as such, but seriously and sincerely re- 
jects it, it becomes quite another concern; and such a 
one has, by common consent, broken loose from the au- 
thority of his nature, and is truly and emphatically be- 
side himsel£ It will be impossible to find a restin^- 
idace where such a mind can fix itself and repose ; the 
best established truths and the wildest and most extrava- 
gant notions will stand nearly an equal chance of being 
either rejected or received ; fancy and fact will be con- 
founded and mingled toge^er, and the whole mind vnll 
exhibit a scene of chaotic and irretrievable confusion. 

^ 199. Instances of knowledge developed in consciousness. 

It would be no easy task to point out the numerous 
states of mind, the ides^, and emotions, and desires, and 
Yolit^ns, which come vnthin the range and cognizance 
of Consciousness ; nor is there any special reason, con- 
nected with any object we have in view at present, why 
such a full enumeration should be attempted. A few 
instances will suffice to show how fruitful a source of ex- 
perience and of knowledge this is. 

(I.) All the various degrees of belief are matters of 
Consciousness. We are so constituted that the mind 
necessarily yields its assent, in a greater or less degree, 
when evidence is presented. These dcCTees of assent 
are exceedingly vanous and multiplied, although only a 
few of them are expressed by select and appropriate 
names; nor does it appear to be necessarj ioi ^<^ ecki^ 
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of society, or for any other purpose, that it should be 
otherwise. Some' of them are as follows : doubting, as- 
senting, presumption, believing, disbelieving, probabffi^, 
certainty, &c. 

(IL) The names of all other intellectual acts and oper- 
ations (not the names of the intellectual Powers, wluch, 
like the mind itself, are made known to us by Sugges- 
tion, and are expressed by a different class of terms, but 
simply of acts and operations) are expresave of the sub- 
jects of our Consciousness. Amon^ others, the terms 
perceiving, thinking, attending, conceiving, remembering, 
comparing, jud^g, abstracting, reasoning, imagining. 

(UL) Consciousness, considered as a source of knowl- 
edge, includes likewise all our emotions and desires 
(everything, in fact, which really and directly comes 
vnthin the range of tiie sensitive or sentient part of our 
nature), as the emotions of the beautiful, the grand, tbe 
sublime, the ludicrous ; the feelings of pleasure, and pain, 
and aver&don ; of hope and joy, of despondency and sad* 
ness, and a multitude of others. 

(IV.) Here also originates our acquaintance with the 
complex emotions or passions. A man bestows a bene- 
fit upon us, and we are conscious of a new complex feel- 
ing, which we call gratitude. Another person does us 
an injury, and we are conscious of another and distinct 
feeling, which we call anger. In other words, we fed, 
we know that the passion exists, and that it belongs to 
ourselves; and it is the same of jealousy, hatred, re- 
venge, friendship, sympathy, the filial and parental af- 
fections, love, &C. 

(V.) All the moral and religious emotions and affec- 
tions, regarded as subjects of internal knowledge, belong 
here ; such as approval, disapproval, remorse, humility, 
repentance, religious faith, forgiveness, benevolence, the 
sense of dependance, adoration. — When we consider that 
the ramd is constantly in action ; that, in all our inter- 
course with Our fellow-beings, friends, family, coimtry- 
men, and enemies, new and exceedingly diversified feel- 
ings are called forth; that every new scene in nature 
and every new combination of events have their appro- 
priate results in the mind, it wVll be xeaj£I^ conjectured 
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tliat this enumeration might be carried to a much greater 
extent What has been said will serve to indicate some 
of the prominent sources for self-inquiry on this subject 



CHAPTER IV. 

RELATIVE SUGGESTION OR JUDGMENT, 
f 300. Of the tnsceptibility of perceiving or feeling relations. 

It is not inconsistent with the usage of our language to 
say that the mind brings its thoughts together, and places 
them side by side, and compares them. Such are nearly 
the expressions of Mr. Locke, who speaks of the mind's 
bringing one thing to and setting it by another, and car- 
rying its view from one to the other. And such is the 
imperfect nature of all arbitrary signs, that this phrase- 
ology will probably continue to be employed, although 
without some attention it will be likely to lead into error. 
Such expressions are evidently of material origin, and 
cannot be rightly interpreted, in their application to the 
mind, without taking that circumstance into consideration. 
When it is said that our thoughts are brought together, 
that they are placed side by side, and the like, probably 
nothing more can be meant than this, that they are im- 
mediately successive to each other. And when it is fur- 
ther said that we compare them, the meaning is, that we 
percdve or feel their relation to each other in certain re- 
spects. 

The mind, therefore, has an original susceptibility or 
power corresponding to this result ; in other wotds, by 
which this result is brought about ; which is sometimes 
known as its power of relative suggestion, and at other 
times the same thing is expressed by the term judgment:, 
although the latter term is sometimes employed with 
other shades of meaning.—" With the susceptibility of 
Relative Suggestion," says Dr. Brovm, lect 51, " the fac- 
ulty of judgment^ as that term is commonly employed, 
may be considered as nearly synonymous , «x^ \ W^^ 
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Rccordingly used it as synonymous in treating of Aedif^ 
ferent refations that have cojme under our review." De- 
gerando, in his treatise on the Origin of Human Knowl- 
edge, pt ii., chap, ii., has a remark nearly to the same 
cTOct " Le jitdgnUnt nous foumit de nombreux ae- 
cours ; combien d^idSes de relation n'avons nous pas ? Le 
judgment seul peut, en comparant les objets, nour en fidre 
decouvrir les rapports.^' 

We arrive here, therefore, at an ultimate fact in oar 
inental nature ; in other words, we reach a principle so 
thoroughhr elementary that it cannot be resolved intoanj 
other, tne human intellect is so made, so constituted, 
that, when it perceives different objects together, or hu 
imniediately successive conceptions of any absent oljeds 
of perception, their mutual relations are immediately fiek 
by it It considers them as equal or unequal, like or un- 
like, as being the same or different in respect to place 
and time, as having the same or different causes and endi^ 
and in various other respects. 

^ 301. Ocoisions on which feelings of relation may arise. 

The occasions on which feelings of relation may arise 
are almost innumerable. It would certainly be no eaqr 
task to specify them all. Any of the ideas which the 
mind is able to frame, may either directly or indirectly 
lay the foundation of other ideas of relation, since they 
may in general be compared together ; or, if they cannot 
themselves be readily placed side by side, may be made 
the means of bringing others into comparison. But those 
ideas which are of an external origin are representative 
of objects and their qualities ; and hence we may speak 
of the relations of things no less than of the relations of 
thought And such relations • are everywhere discover- 
able. 

We behold the flowers of the field, and one is fairer 
than another ; we hear many voices, and one is louder or 
softer than another ; we taste the firuits of the earth, and 
one flavour is more pleasant than another. But these dif- 
ferences of sound, and brightness, and taste could never 
be known to us without the power of perceiving relations. 
— Again f we see a fellow-bemg,aad>^swe vosSlq him the 
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subject of our thoughts, we at first think of him only as a 
man. But then he may at the same time be a father, a 
brother, a son, a citizen, a legislator ; these terms express 
ideas of relation. 

4 303. Of the use of correlative teims. 

Correlative terms are such terms as are used to express 
corresponding ideas of relation. They suggest the rela- 
tions with great readiness, and by means of them the mind 
can be more steadily, and longer, and with less pain, fixed 
upon the ideas of which they are expressive. The words 
fiither and son, legislator and constituent, brother and sis- 
ter, husband and wife, and others of this class, as soon 
as they are named, at once carry our thoughts beyond the 

E arsons who are the subjects of these relations to the re- 
tions themselves. Wherever, therefore, there are cor- 
relative terms, the relations may be expected to be clear 
to the mind. 

The word cmzEN is a relative term ; but there being 
no correlative word expressing a precisely corresponding 
relation, we find it more difficult to form a ready conc«). 
tion of the thing signified than of subject, which has the 
correlatives ruler and governor. — ^It is hardly necessary 
to remind any one that the relation is something diflTer- 
ent firom the things related. The relations are often 
changing, while the subjects of them remain the same. 
A person may sustain the relation and the name of a fa- 
ther to-day, but the inroads of death may on the morrow 
deprive him of his ofi^pring, and thus terminate that char- 
acter which the relative term father expresses. 

^ 303. Of the great number of our ideas of relation. 

Mr. Locke has somewhere made a remark to this ef- 
fect, that it woTild make a volume to describe all sorts of 
relations, and with good reason ; since they are as nu- 
merous as that almost endless variety of respects in 
which all our ideas, and all other subjects of knowledge, 
may be compared together. With the single idea of 
man, how many others are connected in consequence of 
the various relations which he sustains. — ^He may, at one 
and the same time^ be a father, brotkeX) sou^XscQ^c^KX'^sir 
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kw, ton-in-lftw, lnibiai»fiMn4 
judge, patron, townmuif mttm , 
pmor, inferior, «e«ter, nmUer, oldar,| Wig^^^_ _ 
ocmtemporanr, like, unlike^ togetlier inlli ^■''■■illllH^^ 
Tariety of other rebtiom too nnmcrouB to be 
Sudi 18 ^e mmber of relation%11uift it a fi) 
to reduce them to claasoi ; and pvobablj a 
of them which has been hitherto propoaed, ^^^ 
m their fiill extent The meet irf* tiioae whkh i 
jkcestary to notice may be hronght inlo tlie aefe 
of relationBof nmrnTT andnrrsKtanryOf mMuay 
roRTioN, of PLACE, of mo, of rannMOi^ atiid of 



f SOi. Of ralatiQiii of id«tily and diiMDi^. ' J^^ 

The first dan of ideas of rdatioii wluwdi iP» Mlfltt] 
ceed to cooflider, are thoae of DBunnr said 
Soch is the nature of our mindi, that no two 
be placed before us enentially uolike, wkhoMt 
ing a perception of this difonoe. WliaiipaaAe.#| 
hand, there is an actual sameneiw in oijecta owtfiinpliil^. 
by us, the mind perceives or is seudble of their idi|itij|; 
It is not meant D^ this th&t we are never .liable to; ■» 
take; that ^e mmd neVer confounds wlutt is difimli 
nor separates what is the same; our olgect here iamaa- 
ly to state the general fact 

Two fueces of paper, for instance, are placed befae 
us, the one white aiKl the other red ; ana we at oon 
perceive, without the delay of rescMrtipg to other olgeGti 
and^bringing them into compariscMi, that the colours sre 
not the same. We immediately and necessarily perceive 
a difference between a square and a drde, between a 
triangle and a parallelogram, between the river and the 
rude cliff that overhangs it, the flower and the turf from 
which it spring^, the house and the neighbouring hill, 
the horse and ms rider. 

Whatever may be the appearance al this demestaiy 
perception at first sight, it is undoubtedly oat of great 
practical importance. It has its place m all fimns of 
reasoning, as die train of argument proceeds from step to 
^step; and in Demonstrative reasoning in partioulai^ It il 
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^- • 

jpndent that, without it, we should be unable to combine 
"i^tog^ther the plainest propositions. 

^) 106. Of axioms in conDezion with relations of identity and diversity. 

'^'- The remark at the close of the last section will be bet- 
?1jer understood on a little further explanation. The state- 
"^teent was, that without the relative perceptions or sug- 
I'^^^^gestions of identity and diversity (otherwise denomina- 
^'^led perceptions of agreement and disagreement) we 
^;8hoi]Id be incapable of demonstrative reasoning. Such 
"^ reasoning, as is well known, is carried on by the help of 
^' axioms. And, accordingly, we generally mid a number 
of axioms placed at the head of geometrical treatises, 
and of other treatises involving geometrical principles, 
such as the following : Things equal to the same are 
^ ecHial to one another ; If equals be added to equals, the 
^ ivnoles are equal; The whole is greater than a part; 
' Things which are double of the same are equal to one an- 
other ; Things which are halves of the same are equal to 
one another ; Magnitudes which coincide with one anoth- 
er (that is, which exactly fill the same space) are equal 
to one another, &c. 

It will be admitted (and we shall see it perhaps more 
clearly when we again have occasion to revert to this 
subject) that demonstrative reasoning implies a constant 
reference to such axioms ; that its advancement through 
the successive series of propositions is by means of their 
aid. But it is too evident to require remark, that these 
axioms are nothing more than particular instances of the 
relative suggestion of identity and diversity, expressed in 
words. It is the perceptions of agreement and disagree- 
ment, actually arising m the mind, and not the mere ver- 
bal expression of them, which form the true cement and 
bond of the successive links, and impart consistency and 
strength to the whole chain. 

^ 206. (II.) Relations of degree^ and names expressive of thom. 

Another class of those intellectual perceptions, which 
are to be ascribed to the Judgment, or what we term 
more explicitly the power of relative suggestion, may 
properly enough be named perceptions of relations ox 

Vol. L— Z 



Dogrw. Siieh pareqitioni of nlaftioD in fimni l» 
in mpect to all such obgtcts w are capaUe of boBgiH 
nderedas composed of parts, and as 8ascc»ti!bk,iaflri 
tmpec^ of different degrees.^ — ^We look, »ir initaBB^^ 
two men; thej are bcutall; but we at ones MBlii 
and assert that one is taller than the other. WsMf 
two apples; thqr v« ^^^ sweet; but we saTaiit«^ 
IS sweeter than another. That is to say^ we SKomfiir 
addition to the mere perception of the man and theif||t 
a relation, a difiiBrence m the objects in certam fcssm 
There are terms in all langoagep emplojred m ne» 
pression of such relations. In English, a merenoe to Ai 
particular relation is often combined in the same tan 
which expr e s s es the <}uality. All the words of the em 
parative and superlative degrees, formed faj merehr dt» 
mg the termination of the positive, are <»* this acMri|^ 
tion, as whiter, sweeter, wiser, larger, amaller, noUa^ 
kbder, tmest, falsest, holiest, and a multitude of ottaa 
In other cases (and probably die greater nrnnberV Ik 

aithet e xp r essive of the qualitj is combiDed wita Ik 
verbs more and moity len and ka$L But certainly wi 
should not use such terms if we were not poss es s e d m da 
power of relative suggestion. We should ever be vh 
able to say of one apple that it is sweeter than another, 
or of one man that be is taller than another, without con- 
sidering them in certain definite respects, and without 
Erceivmg certain relations. So that, if we had no 
lowledge of any other than relations of Degree, we 
should abundantly see the importance of the mental sa^ 
ceptibility under review, considered as a source of wonfa^ 
and of grammatical forms in language. 

4 S07. Relationt of degree in adjectives of the poellivt Sotm, 

Although relations of decree are discoverable more 
frequently in comparative ana superlative adjectives diss 
anywhere else, they may sometimes be detected also in 
abstract terms which have the appearance of beinff en- 
tireljr positive, and not unfrequentiy in adjectives on the 
positive form. — ^Let it be considered, as one instance 
among many others, what we mean when we say of a 
person, He is an aobd man. Although the epithet has 
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the positive form, we always tacitly compare the age of 
the subject of it with that of others, of people in general, 
and place the particular number of years to which he 
may have attained by the side of that period which we 
are in the habit of regarding as the ordinary term of 
man's pilgrimage. — ^It is the same when we say of any 
person that he is youno. He is then, by a tacit mental 
reference, considered as falling far short of an assumed 
period, an approximation to which gives to another per- 
son the reputation of age. 

Buffier, whose remarks are generally entitled to great 
weight, happily illustrates this subject as follows.* — ^^ If 
we should, for example, never have seen or heard of any 
hill or mountain of greater height than a quarter of a 
mile, as might happen to some of the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, a mountain a mile high would appear 
a considerable one to such people; but this mountain 
would be looked upon as inconsiderable and trifling to the 
people of the Alps, who are accustomed to see mountains 
of much greater height. This example is so striking, 
that there is no necessity for any other to make us sensi- 
ble of the nature of relations that are founded on an ar- 
bitrary idea, formed either by accident and occasion or 
by our own fancy ; as, if I should take it into my head, 
without any foundation, that pearls are generally an inch 
in diameter, I must, in that case, look upon all the pearls 
we have in France as very small. 

** What has been here said of greatness is manifestly 
applicable to all the other qualities of longy broad, A^^P!Py> 
uTUiappy, convenient^ inconvenienty easy, difficulty nch, 
poor J goody body exceUenty and many others of a similar 
nature, that have no determinate sense, but by a relation 
founded on an arbitrary and accidental idea formed with- 
in our own minds. A man thought himself miserable in 
having a slight headache : being afterward seized with 
a eiddiness and violent swimming in the head, the firet 
reflection that occurred to him was, how happy he was 
when he had only his first headache. We here see that 
the arbitrary idea on which the comparison and relation 

• Fint Troths of Pere Buffiei, pixl u., cbn^. x»v^ 
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are founded changes the signification, and, in a mamia, 
the nature of the qualities of happy and miserchU.^^ 

^ 308. (III.) Of relation! of proportion. 

Among other relations which are discovered to us bj 
fhe power of judgment or relative su^p^estion, are tfaoR 
of PROPORTION ; a class of relations which are peculiar in 
this, that they are felt only on the presence of three or 
more objects of thought They are discoverable particu- 
larly in the comparison of numbers, as no one proceedi 
far in numerical combinations without a knowledge of 
them. On examining the numbers two, three, four, twen- 
ty, twenty-seven, thirty-two, nine, five, eight, and sixteen, 
we feel certain relations existing among tjiem ; they as- 
sume a new aspect, a new power in the mental view. 
We perceive (and we can assert, in reference to that per^ 
ception) that three is to nine as nine to twenty-seven; 
that two is to eight as eight to thirty-two ; that four is to 
five as sixteen to twenty, &c. 

And when we have once felt or perceived such rela- 
tion actually existing between any one number and oth- 
ers, we ever afterward regard it as a property inseparable 
from that number, although Uie property had remained 
unknown \o us until we had compared it with others. 
We attach Xo numbers, under such circumstances, a new 
attribute, a new power ; the same as we do, under simi- 
lar circumstances, to all the other subjects of our knowl- 
edge. There are many properties, for instance, of exter- 
nal bodies which were not known to us at first, but, as 
soon as they are discovered, they are, of course, embrs^ced 
in the general notion which we form of such bodies, and 
are considered as making a part of it And pursuing the 
same course in respect to numbers, if, on comparing them 
with each other, we perceive certain relations never dis- 
covered before, the circumstance of their sustaining those 
relations ever afterward enters into our conception of them. 

^ 209. (IV.) Of relations of place or position. 

Other feelings or perceptions of relation arise when we 
contemplate the place or position of objects. Our minds 
are ao constituted, that suchi ]^etce(\ion& «c^ MScL^^xks^CAsaas^ 
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results of our contemplations of the outward objects by 
which we are surrounded. Perhaps we are asked, What 
we mean by position or place ? Without professmg to 
give a confident answer, since it is undoubtedly difficult, 
by any mere form of words, fully to explain it, we have 
good grounds for saying that we cannot conceive of any 
body as having place without comparing it with some 
other bodies. If, therefore, having two bodies fixed, or 
which maintain the same relative position, we can com- 
pare a third body with them, the third body can then be 
said to have place or position. 

This may be illustrated by the chessmen placed on the 
chessboard. We say the men are in the same place, al- 
though the board may have been removed from one room 
to another. We use this language, because we consider 
the men only in relation to each other and the parts of 
the board, and not in relation to the room or parts of the 
room. — ^Again, a portrait is suspended in the cabin of a 
ship ; the captain points to it, and says to a by-stander 
that it has been precisely in the same place Uiis seven 
years. Whereas, in point of fact, it has passed from 
Europe to Africa, from Africa to America, and perhaps 
round the whole world. Still the speaker uttered no 
falsehood, because he spoke of the portrait (and was so 
understood to speak of it) in relation to the ship, and 
particularly the cabin ; and not in relation to the parts of 
the world which the ship had visited. — Such instances 
show that place is relative. 

Hence we may clearly have an idea of the place or 
portion of all the different parts of the universe, conatf- 
ered separately, because they may be compared with 
other parts, although we are unable to form any idea of 
the place or position of the universe considered as a 
whole, because we have then no other body with which 
we can compare it. If it were possible for us to know 
all worlds and things at once, to comprehend the irni-* 
verse with a glance, we could not assert, with all our 
knowledge of it, that it is here, or there, or yonder, or 
tell where it would be. 

But if place express a relative notion, then it follows 
that all words which involve or imply the i^bA^ oi ^y:^*^ 

Z2 
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tion of an object are of a omilar character. Such are 
the words high and low, superior and inferior (whoi 
used in respect to the position of objects), near and dis- 
tant, above and beneath, further, nearer, hither, yonder, 
here, there, where, beyond, within, around, without, and 
the Uke. 

^ 210. (V.) Of relations of time. 

Another source of relative perceptions or judgments ii 
TIME. Time holds nearly the same relation to duratioii 
as position does to space. The position or place of ob- 
jects is but space marked out and Hmited ; time, in like 
manner, is duration set off into distinct periods ; and as 
our notions of the place of bodies are relative, so also 
are our conceptions of events considered as happening in 
time. It is true that the notions of duration and space 
are in themselves original and absolute ; they are made 
known to us by Original rather than by Relative Sug- 
gestion; but when tiiey are in any way limited, and 
events are thereby contemplated in reference to them un- 
der the new forms of place and time, certain new con- 
ceptions arise which are relative. 

All time is contemplated under the aspect of past, 
present, or future. We are able, chiefly in consequence 
of the revolution of the heavenly bodies, to form a dis- 
tinct notion of portions of time, a day, a month, a year, 
&C. ; we can contemplate events, not only as eiosting at 
present, but as future or past But always when we 
think or speak of events in time (in other words, when 
we speak of the date of events), there is a comparison 
and a perception of relation. 

What, therefore7 is the import of our lan^age, when 
we say the independence of the North Amencan colonies 
was declared July 4th, 1776 ? — ^The meaning of these 
expressions may be thus illustrated. We assume the 
present year, 1836, as a given period, and reckon back to 
the year o/ie, which coincides with the birth of our Sa- 
viour ; then the year 1776 expresses the distance be- 
tween these two extremes, viz., one, and eighteen hun- 
dred, thirty-six. This seems to be all we learn when we 
say the Independence of the United States was declared 
at the period above mentioned. — Again^ we obviously 
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mean the same thing, and convey the same idea, whether 
"we say that the Saviour was bom in the year one of the 
Christian era, or in the year 4004 from the creation of 
the world. .But, in the last case, the year 4004 expresses 
the distance between these two extremes, viz., the be- 
ginning of the world and the present time ; while, in the 
first instance, the event itself forms the beginning of the 
series. — So that all dates appear to be properly classed 
under the head of ideas of relation ; and also all names 
whatever, which are in any way expressive of the time 
of events, as a second, a minute, day, week, hdur, month, 
year, cycle, yesterday, to-morrow, to-day, &c. 

^ 211. (VI-) Of relations of pouession. 

Another class of relations may be called relations of 
POSSESSION. — ^Every one knows that not unfrequently, in 
his examination of objects, there arises a new feeling, 
which is distinct from, and independent of the mere con- 
ceptions of the objects themselves ; and which, as it dif- 
fers from other feelings of relation, may be termed the 
relation of pdssession, or belonging to. This is one of 
the earliest feelings which human beings exercise. When 
we see the small child grasping its top and rattle with 
joy, and disputing the claims of another to a share in 
them, we may know that he has formed the notion of 
possession. It is not only formed in early life, but expe- 
rience fully shows that it loses neither activity nor 
strei^h by the lapse of years. 

The application of the Judgment, or that power by 
which we perceive the relation of things, is frequent in 
this particular form ; and we find here a fruitful source 
of words. The whole class of possessive pronouns, 
which are to be found in all languages, have their origin 
here ; such as mine, thine, your, ms, her, &c. The re- 
lation of possession is imbodied also in the Genitive case 
of the Greeks, Latins, Germans, and whatever other lan- 
guages express relations in the same way ; in the con- 
struct state of nouns in the Hebrew and the other cogna^ 
dialects ; and in the preposition of, which is the substi- 
tute for the genitive termination in English, and the arti^ 
des DE, DU^ !>£% and ds ik in French* 
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The verbs to be in English, esse in Latin, etrk in 
French (and the same may undoubtedly be said of the 
corresponding verb of existence in all languages), are 
often employed to express the relation of possesion or 
belonging to. To say that the rose is red or the orange 
yellow, is as much as to say that the qualities of yellow- 
ness and redness are the possession of, or belong to the 
rose and orange. But it will be observed^ that the rela- 
tion is not indicated by the name of the subject, nor by 
the epithet expressive of its quality, but by the vert) 
which connects the subject and predicate. And similar 
remarks will apply to some other verbs. 

This class of relations is involved in many complex 
terms, which imply definite qualities and affections of 
mind, as friend, enemy, lover, hater, adorer, worshipper. 
These terms not only indicate certain individuals, to 
whom they are applied, but assert the existence of cer- 
tain mental affections as their characteristics, and as be- 
longing to them. 

^ 212. (YII.) Of relations of cause and efTect. 

There are relations also of Cause and Effect. We 
will not delay here to explain the origin of the notions 
of cause and effect any fiirther than to say, that the no- 
tion of cause, as it first exists in the mind, includes no- 
thing more than invariable antecedence. When the an- 
tecedence to the event, or the sequence of any kind, is 
our own volition (and probably in a smgle otfier case, 
see § 190), we have the new idea of power. The idea 
of invariable antecedence, therefore, which of course 
supposes some sequence when it is combined with that 
of Power, constitutes the full notion of cause. When 
the sequence is found invariably to follow, and its exist- 
ence cannot be ascribed to anything else, it is called the 
EFFECT. Accordingly, men usualfy give the name of 
eyentSy of occurrences, or facts, to those things which fix)m 
time to time fall under their notice, when they are con- 
sidered in themselves. They are the mere facts, the mere '^ 
events, and nothing more. But when, in the course of 
their further experience, such events are found to have 
<^«rtain invariable forerunners, they cease to apply these 
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terms, and call them, in reference to their antecedents, 
EFFECTS. And, in like manner, the antecedents are called 
CAUSES, not in themselves considered, hut in reference to 
what invariably comes after. 

Cause and effect, therefore, have certainly a relation to 
«ach other ; it is thus that they exist in the view of the 
mind and in the nature of things, however true it may he 
that men are unable to trace any physical connexion be- 
tween them. We cannot conceive of a cause, if we ex- 
clude from the list of our ideas the correlative notion of 
effect, nor, on the other hand, do we call anything an ef- 
fect without a reference to some antecedent These two 
notions, therefore, involve or imply the existence of each 
other ; that is, are relative. ' 

^ 213. Of complex terms involving the relation of cause and effect. 

The suggestion of the relation of Cause and Effect ex- 
ists on occasions almost innumerable ; and in all lan- 
guages gives a character to a multitude of words. This 
relation is imbodied, for instance, in a multitude of names 
which are expressive of complex objects, such as printer, 
farmer, sculptor, warrior, writer, poet," manufacturer, 
painter. 

This may be thus illustrated : When we look at any 
interesting piece of statuary, the sight of it naturally sug- 

f^ests its author. But when our mind is thus directed 
rom the statue to the sculptor, it is evident we do not 
think of him as we do of a thousand others, but we com- 
bine with the conception of the individual a reference to 
what he has done. We unite with the mere complex no- 
tion of man that of a cause, and this combination evi- 
dently alters its character, making it relative instead of 
absolute. — ^In like manner, when we look at a fine por- 
trait or historical painting, we are naturally reminded of 
the artist, whose ingenuity has been displayed in its pro- 
portions and colouring. But the word painter, which we 
apply to him, expresses not merely the man, but compri- 
ses the additional notion of the relation of cause which 
he holds to the interesting picture before us. 

$214. Remarks on instituted or conventional relations. 

Perbapsi we may be thought not to \ia\e com^<^\.^^(ciQ& 
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subject without remarking that there are certain compki 
terms, expressive of what Mr. Locke calls i ns t i t u tkd or 
CONVENTIONAL relations. As the epithets indicate wludi 
are applied to them, they are not permanent, but are de- 
pendant on the will, agreement, or appointment of men; 
such as citizen or burgher, governor, judge, senator, gen- 
eral, legislator, &c. Accordingly, a citizen is one who 
has a right to the privileges of civil society in a certain 
place ; that is to say, is the subject of some govemmeiil^ 
to the principles of whose organization and authcMity he 
is supposed to have consented, in the expectation of re- 
ceiving its protection. A general is one who has the 
power to command an army, with the various powers in- 
cidental to it ; the right being delegated to him by the 
choice and consent of the government of the country. 

But it is obviously unnecessary to stop for the purpose 
of considering the innumerable and constantly changing 
relations of this kind. They assume the most multiplied 
shapes ; not taking their character from any one fixed 
and definite principle of the mind, but embracing a com- 
plication of qualities both absolute and relative. — ^There 
are other complex names, involving various relations 
which chiefly differ from the conventional relations, in 
being natural and more permanent, such as father, son, 
brother, sister, nephew, &c. 

^ 215. Connexion of relative suggestion or judgment with reasoning. 

It may be profitable to notice here the connexiwi 
which relative suggestion has with reasoning in general 
The suggestions of relation (or elementary judgments, as 
they may, perhaps, properly be called) are, in some re- 
spects, to a train of reasoning, what parts are to the whole. 
But they evidently do not of themselves include all the 
parts in a train of reasoning, and are distinguished by this 
peculiarity, that their oflSce in a great measure is to con- 
nect together other subordinate parts in the train. In the 
combination of numbers, and in the various applications 
of demonstrative reasoning, the relations of proportion 
and the relations of identity and diversity (otherwise 
called of agreement and disagreement) find a conspicu- 
ous piace. Moral reasoinng embraces ^11 kinds of rela- 
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tions, fhose of degree, time, place, possession, and cause 
and effect, as well as of agreement and disagreement, and 
of proportion. Relative feelings, sometimes of one kind 
and sometimes of another, contmually unfold themselves 
as the mind advances in argument So that, although 
there are elements in reasoning besides perceptions of re- 
lation, it is evident that it cannot advance independently 
of their aid. Facts may be accumulated having close 
and decisive relations to the points to be proved, but 
those facts can never be so bound together as to result 
in any decisive conclusion without a perception and 
knowledge of the relations. 



CHAPTER V. 

ASSOCUTION. (l.) PRIMARY LAWS. 
^ 216. Reasons for considering this subject here. 

In giving an account of the internal origin of knowl- 
edge, we might be expected to proceed directly from Rel- 
ative Suggestion to a consideration of the Reasoning pow- 
er, which is one of the most effective and fruitful sources 
of intellectual perception. By means of this power we are 
enabled to combine and compare the ample materials fur- 
nished by ORIGINAL SUGGESTION, CONSCIOUSNESS, and RELA- 

•nvE SUGGESTION, and thus to develope in the mind new 
elements of thought, and to cast light on the darkened 
places in the field of truth. But there are powers of the 
mind, subordinate to the reasoning power and essential 
to its action, which may with propriety be first consid- 
ered, particularly Association and Memory. Other per*- 
sons, perhaps, in examining the various parts of the 
mind, would propose for the consideration of these powers 
some other place ; but we see no valid objection to con- 
sidering them here. On the contrary, they have compar- 
atively so little to do with what has gone before, and so 
much to do with what comes after, and, in particular are 
BO eas&atial to every process of TatiocuiaUoxi,\kd^ ^Odb^ 
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seems to be their appropriate portion. As Association 
is presupposed and involved in memory as well as in 
reasoning, we naturally begin with that prbciple first 

^ 217. Meaning of association and illustrations. 

Our thoughts and feelings follow each other in a reg- 
ular train. Of this statement no one needs any otiKr 
proof t&an his individual experience. We all know, not 
only that our minds are susceptible of new states, but, 
what is more, that this capability of new states is not for- 
tuitous, but has its laws. Therefore we not only say 
that our thoughts and feelings succeed each other, hi 
that this antecedence and sequence is in a regular train. 
To this regular and established consecution of the states 
of the mind, we ^ve the name of biental association. 

Illustrations of this important principle, which exerts 
an influence over the emotions and desires as well as 
over the thoughts, are without number. Mr. Hobbes re- 
lates, in his political treatise of the Leviathan, that he 
was once in company where the conversation turned on 
the English Civil War. A person abruptly asked, in the 
coursQ of the conversation, What was the value of a Ro- 
man denarius ? Such a question, so remote from the gen- 
eral direction of the conversation, had the appearance 
not only of great abruptness, but of impertinence. Mr. 
Hobbes says that, on a little reflection, he was able to 
trace the train of thought which suggested the question. 
The original subject of discourse naturally introduced 
the history of King Charles ; the king naturally suggest- 
ed the treachery of those who surrendered him up to his 
enemies ; the treachery of these persons readily intro- 
duced to the mind the treachery of Judas Iscariot ; the 
conduct of Judas was associated with the thirty pieces 
of silver; and as the Romans occupied Judea at the time 
of the crubifixion of the Saviour, the pieces of silver were 
associated with the Roman denarii. 

" When I was travelling through the wilds of Amer- 
ica," says the eloquent Chateaubriand, " I was not a Ut- 
tle surprised to hear that I had a countryman established 
as a resident at some distance in the woods. I visited 
«un with eagerness, and fo\md bim esxi^lo^ed ia pointing 
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stakes at the door of his hut He cast a look to- 
me, "which was cold enough, and continued his 
; but, the moment I addressed him in French, he 
at Uie recollection of his country, and the big tear 
in his eye. These well-known accents suddenly 
' in the heart of the old man all the sensations of 
infancy.*'* 

The Emperor Napoleon, whose present cares might be 
;d to have greatly weakened the chain of thought 
feeling that bound him to the past, is said to have 
expressed himself thus. " Last Sunday evening, in 
general silence of nature, I was walking in these 
^^prounds [of Malmaison']. The sound of the church-bell 
^ Ruel fell upon my ear, and renewed all the impres- 
dons of my youth. I was profoundly affected, such is the 
_ )rweT of early associations."! — Such illustrations, which 

Speal to every one's consciousness in confirmation of 
eir truth, show what association is. 

^ 218. Of the general laws of association. 

In regard to Association, all that we know is the fact 
fhat our thoughts and feelings, under certain circumstan- 
ces, appear together and keep each other company. We 
do not undertake to explain why it is that association, in 
the circumstances appropriate to its manifestation, has an 
existence. We know the simple fact ; and if it be an 
ultimate principle in our mental constitution, as we have 
no reason to doubt that it is, we can know nothing more. 

Association, as thus understood, has its laws. By the 
' Laws of association, we mean no other than the general 
deagnation of those circumstances under which the reg- 
ukur consecution of mental states which has been men- 
tioned occurs. The following may be named as among 
the Primary or more important of those laws, although 
it is not necessary to take upon us to assert either that 
the enumeration is complete, or that some better arrange- 
ment of them might not be proposed, viz., resemblance, 
CONTRAST, coNTiGurrr in time and place, and cause and 

EFFECT. 

* Clmtetuliriand's Recollections of Italy, England, and America, 
t Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. iii., chap, zxziv. 
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4 819. Resemblance the first general law of associatioii. 

New trains of ideas and new emotions are occasioned 
by Resemblance ; but when we say -that they are occa- 
sioned in this way, all that is meant is, that there is a 
new state of mind immediately subsequent to the per- 
ception of the resembling object Of die efficient cause 
of this new state of mind under these circumstances, we 
can only say, the Creator of the soul has seen fit to ap- 
point this connexion in its operations, without our being 
able, or deeming it necessary, to give any further expla- 
nation. A traveller, wandering in a foreign land, finds 
himself, in the course of his sojoumings, in the midst of 
aspects of nature not unlike those where he has formerly 
resided, and the fact of this resemblance becomes the 
antecedent to new states of mind. There is distinctly 
brought before him the scenery which he has left, his own 
woods, his waters, and his home. — Tlie enterprising Lan- 
der, in giving an account of one of his excursions in Af- 
rica, expresses himself thus. "The foliage exhibited 
every variety and tint of green, from the sombre shade of 
the melancholy yew to the lively verdure of the poplar 
and young oak. For myself, I was delighted with the 
agreeable ramble, and imagined that I could distinguish 
among the notes of the songsters of the grove, the swell- 
ing strains of the English skylark and thrush, and the 
more gentle warbling of the finch and lirmet It was, 
indeed, a brilliant morning, teeming with life and beauty ; 
and recalled to my memory a thousand affecting associa- 
tions of sanguine boyhood, when I was thoughtless and 
happy." 

The result is the same in any other case, whenever 
there is a resemblance between what we now experieijpe 
and what we have previously experienced. We have 
been acquainted, for instance, at some former period with 
a person whose features appeared to us to possess some 
peculiarity, a breadth and openness of the forehead, an 
uncommon expression of the eye, or some other striking 
mark ; to-day we meet a stranger in the crowd by which 
we are surrounded,, whose features are of a somewhat 
similar cast, and the resemblance at once vividly sug- 
gests the likeness of our old acquaintance. 
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Nor is the association which is based upon resem- 
blance limited to objects of sight. Objects which are 
Sifejddressed to the sense of hearing are recalled in the 
SKame way. 

" How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear. 
With' easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. Wherever I have heaird 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains.** 

^ 220. Resemblance in every particular not necessary. 

It is not necessary that the resemblance should be 
complete in every particular, in order to its being a prin- 
ciple or law of association. It so happens (to use an il- 
lustration of Brown*) that we see a painted portrait of a 
female countenance which is adorned with a ruflF of a 
peculiar breadth and display; and we are, in conse- 
quence, immediately reminded of Queen Elizabeth. Not 
because there is any resemblance between the features 
before us and those of the English sovereign, but be- 
cause, in all the painted representations which we have 
seen of her, she is uniformly set off' with this peculiarity 
of dress, with a ruff" like that which we now see. Here 
the resemblance between the suggesting thing and that 
•which is suggested is not a complete resemblance, does 
not exist in all the particulars in which they may be 
compared together, but is limited to a part of the dress. 

That a single resembling circumstance (and perhaps 
one of no great importance) should so readily suggest 
the complete conception or another object or scene, 
which is made up of a great variety of parts, seems to 
admit of some explanation in this way. We take, for 
example,* an individual ; the idea which we form of the 
individual is a complex one, made up of the forehead, 
eyes, lips, hair, general figure, dress, &c. These sep- 
arate subordinate ideas, when combined together and 
viewed as a whole, have a near analogy to any of our 
ideas, which are compounded, and are capable of being 
resolved into elements more simple. When, therefore, 
"we witness a ruff" of a size and decoration more than or- 

* Brown*8 Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lect. zxxr. ^ 
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^aiujfWe are at <moe reminded off fiiak omnoitklflkf-^ 
habilimoits of the Biitiib (jueen I andflu8 0iitep||H#i 
of ResemUance. Bid Ham article in the dftttoiBniRi 
of.her person is the foundaticm of only one P^^Vf 
Tenr complex state of miiidy which emfaraoei tseiNMl v 
and the gei^ral appearance. Aatbere haabeoiahilli 
contmued coexistence of those aeparato paitiiA'l) 
miJLe up this complex state, the lecorrence to flieaU f 
of one part or of one idea is necewnrily attended ilk 1 
the recurrence of all the others. | 

^ stir Of ittiraiblaiiM in Ihe air«cto piodoesd. 

. Resemblance operates, as an aasodatang princqpl^Mt I 
only when there is a lilumeas or aimilaritj m the ttp 
themselves, but also when there is a resemUanoe iani 
c^ecto which are produced upm the miiML-^The om^ 
fer instance, when greatly agitated by the windib ai 
threatening every moment to overwheloEi us, prodnoMB 
the mind an emotion similar to that which is cannd \j 
the presence of an angry man who is able to do « 
harm. And, in consequence of this similarity in the c^ 
fetts produced, it is sometimes the case that they recip- 
rocally bring each other to our recollection. 

Dark woods hanging over the brow of a moontaii 
cause in us a feelin? of awe and wonder, like that whidi 
we feel when we benold approachii^ us some aged pe^ 
son, whose form is venerable for his years, a^ nmse 
name is renowned for wisdom and justice. It is in ref- 
erence to this view of the principle on which we are r^ 
marking, that the following comparison is introduced io 
Akenside's Pleasures of the Imagination. 

** Mark the uble woods, 
That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! As if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye.*' 

As we are so constituted that all nature produces in V 
certain effects, causes certain emotions similar to those 
which are caused in us in our intercourse virith our fd- 
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-beings, it so happens that, in virtue of this fact, the 
atural world becomes livmg, animated, operative. The 
is in anger ; the sky smiles ; the cliff fraums ; the 
woods are venerable ; the earth and its productions 
no longer a dead mass, but have an existence, a 
soul, an agency. — We see here the foundation of meta- 
phorical lan^age ; and it is here that we are to look 
ibr the principles by which we are to determine the pro- 
priety or impropriety of its use. 

^ 222. Contrast the second general or primary law. 

Contrast is another law or principle by which our 
successive mental states are suggested; or, in other 
ttnrms, when there are two objects, or events, or situa- 
tions of a character precisely opposite, the idea or con- 
ception of one is immediately followed by that of the 
other. When the discourse is of the palace of the king, 
how often are we reminded, in the same breath, of the 
cottage of the peasant ! And thus it is, that wealth and 
poverty, the cradle and the grave, and hope and despair, 
are found, in public speeches and in writings, so frequent- 
ly going together and keeping each other company. 
The truth is, they are connected together in our thoughts 
by a distinct and operative principle ; they accompany 
each other, certainly not because there is any resem- 
blance in the things thus associated, but in consequence 
of their very marked contrariety. Darkness reminds of 
light, heat of cold, friendship of enmity ; the sight of the 
conqueror is associated with the memory of the conquer- 
ed, and, when beholding men of deformed and dwarf- 
ish appearance, we are at once led to think of those of 
erect figure or of Patagonian size. Contrast, then, is no 
less a principle or law of association, than resemblance 
itself. 

Coimt Lemaistre's touching story, entitled, from the 
scene of its incidents, the Leper of Aost, illustrates the 
effects of the principle of association now under consid- 
eration. Like all pei-sons infected with the leprosy, the 
subject of the disease is represented as an object of dread 
no less than of pity to others ; and while he is an outcast 
from the society of men, he is a loathsome spectacle 
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eTen to himself. But what is the condition of his mind 1 
What are the subjects of his thoughts 1 The tendendes 
of his intellectual nature prevent his thinking of wretch- 
edness^ alone. His extreme misery aggravates itself by 
suggesting scenes of ideal happiness, and his mind reveb 
in a paraoise of delights, merely to give a greater intea- 
sity to his actual woes by contrasting them with imagin- 
ary bliss. — ^^ I represent to myself continually," says the 
Leper, " societies of sincere and virtuous friends ; families 
blessed with health, fortune, and harmony. I im£^ine I 
see them walk in groves greener and fresher than these, 
the shade of which makes my poor happiness ; bright- 
ened by a sun more brilliant than that which sheds its 
bean^ on me : and their destiny seems to me as much 
more worthy of envy in proportion as my own is the 
more miserable." 

Association by contrast is the foundation of the rhe- 
torical figure of Antithesis. In one of the tragedies of 
Southern we find the following antithetic expressions : 

" Could I forget 
What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to. I am not the first 
That have been wretched : but to think how much 
I have been happier.'* 

Here the present is placed in opposition with the past, 
and happiness is contrasted A\dth misery ; not by a cold 
and strained artifice, as one might be led to suppase, but 
by the natural impulses of the mind, which is led to as- 
sociate together things that are the reverse of each other. 

^ 223. Contiguity ^he third general or primary law. 

Those thoughts and feelings which have been connect- 
ed together by nearness of time and place, are readily 
suggested by each other ; and, consequently, contiguity 
in those respects is rightly reckoned as another and third 
primary law of our mental associations. When we think 
of Palestine, for instance, we very readily and naturally 
think of the Jewish nation, of the patriarchs, of the proph- 
ets, of the Saviour, and of the apostles, because Palestine 
was their place of residence and the theatre of their ac- 
tions. So that this is evidently an instance where the 
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^^^^cstions are chiefly regulated by proximity of place, 
r^ ^'Cn a variety of acts and events have happened nearly 
^ "^e same period, whether in the same place or not, one ' 
^^ ^W thought of without the other being closely associ- 
^^Jr^d with it, owing to proximity of time. If, therefore, 
^^^« particular event of the crucifixion of the Savioiu: be 
-^Z^^^endoned, we are necessarily led to think of various 
i^'%4er events which occurred about the same period, such 
the treacherous conspiracy of Judas, the denial of Pe- 
', the conduct of the Roman soldiery, the rending of the 
of the temple, and the temporary obscuration of the 



The mention of Egypt suggests the Nile, the Pyra- 
xmds, the monuments of the Thebais, the follies and mis- 
fortunes of Cleopatra, the battle of Aboukir. The men- 
tion of Greece is associated with Thermopylae and Sala- 
Tnis, the Hill of Mars and the Vale of Tempe, Ilissus, 
the steeps of Delphi, Lyceum, and the " olive shades of 
Academus." These, it will be noticed, are associations 
on the principle of contiguity in place. But if a partic- 
ular event of great interest is mentioned, other events and 
renowned names, which attracted notice at the same pe- 
riod, will eagerly cluster around it. The naming of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, for instance, immediately fills the 
mind with recollections of Washington, Franklin, Morris, 
Greene, Jay, and many of their associates, whose fortune 
it was to enlist their exertions in the support of constitu- 
tional rights, not merely in the same country (for that 
circamstance alone might not have been suflScient to re- 
call them), but at the same period of time. 

It is generally supposed, and not without reason for it, 
that the third primary law of mental association is more 
extensive in its influence than any others. It has been 
remarked, with truth, that proximity in time and place 
forms the basis of the w^hole calendar of the great mass 
of mankind. They pay but little attention to the arbi- 
trary eras of chronology ; but date events by each other, 
and speak of w^hat happened at the time of some dark 
day, of some destructive overflow of waters, of some great 
ecupse, of some period of drought and famine, of some 
war or revolution. 
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^ 224. Cause and effect the fourth primary law. 

There are certain facts or events which hold to each 
other the relation of invariable antecedence and sequence. 
That fact or event, to which some other one sustsuns the 
relation of constant antecedence, is in general called m 
effect : and that fact or event, to which some other one 
holds the relation of invariable sequence, has in general 
the name of a cause. Now there may be no resemblance 
in the things which reciprocally bear this relation, there 
may be no contrariety, and it is by no means necessary 
that there should be contiguity in time or place, as the 
meaning of the term contiguity is commonly understood. 
There may be cause and effect without any one or all 
of these circumstances. But it is a fact, which is known 
to every oiie's experience, that, when we think of the 
cause in any particular instance, we naturally think pf 
the effect, and, on the contrary, the knowledge or recol- 
lection of the effect brings to mind the cause.— And, in 
view of this well-known and general experience, there is 
good reason for reckoning cause and effect among the 
primary principles of our mental associations. What we 
here understand by principles or laws will be recollect- 
ed, viz.. The general designation of those circumstances 
under which the regular consecution of mental states oc- 
curs. 

It is on the principle of Cause and Effect that, when 
we see a surgical instrument, or.any engine of torture, we 
have a conception of the pain which they are fitted to 
occasion. And, on the contrary, the sight of a wound, 
inflicted however long before, suggests to us the idea of 
the instrument by which it was made. Mr. Locke re- 
lates an incident, which illustrates the statements made 
h6re, of a man who was restored from a state of insanity 
by means of a harsh and exceedingly painful operation. 
"The gentleman who was thus recovered, with great 
sense of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the cure 
all his life after as the greatest obligation he could have 
received ; but, whatever gratitude and reason suggested 
to him, he could never bear the sight of the operator : 
that image brought back with it the idea of that agony 
which he suffered from his hands, which was too mighty 
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and intolerable for him to endure." — ^The operation of 
the law of Cause and Effect, in tiie production of new 
associations, seems to be^ involved in the following char- 
acteristic passage of Shabpeare, Henry IV., 2d part, 
act L 

'* Tet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember'd knolling a departed friend/* 



CHAPT^ VL 

ASSOCIATION. (U.) SECONDARY LAWS. 
4 225. Secondary laws and their connexion with the primary. 

The subject of Association is not exhausted in the 
enumeration and explanation of its Laws which has thus 
far b6en given. Besides the primary laws which have 
fallen under our consideration, there are certain marked 
and prominent circumstances, which are found to exert, 
in a greater or less degree, a modifying and controlling * 
influence over the more general principles. As this in- 
fluence is of a permanent character, and not merely ac- 
cidental and temporary, the grounds or sources of it are 
called, by way of distinction, secondary laws. 

These, which we are now to comdder, will probably 
appear at first sight to be more numerous than they are 
in fact It is undoubtedly somewhat difficult to make 
out a just and unalterable designation of them. Never- 
theless, it is believed that, on a careful examination, their 
multiplicity will be lessened, and that they will be found 
to be but four in number ; viz., lapse of Time, de^ee of 
coexistent Feeling, repetition or Habit, and origmal or 
constitutional Diflerence in character. 

It must at once be obvious, that these principles, al- 
though holding a subordinate rank, give an increased 
range and power to the primary laws. It is not to be in- 
ferred, from the epithet by which they are distinguished, 
that they are, therefore, of a very minor and inconsider 
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able importance. On the contrary, human nature with- 
out them, as far as we are capable of judging, wouM 
have assumed a sort of fixed and inflexible form, instead 
of presenting those pleasmg and almost endless diversi- 
ties it now does. — ^The primary laws are the great nar 
tional roads along which the mind holds its course ; the 
secondary are those cross-roads that intersect them from 
time to time, and thus afford an entrance into, and a 
communication with the surrounding country ; and yet all 
have a connexion with each other ; and, with all thrir 
turnings and intersections, concur at last in the ultimate 
destination. 

^ 226. Of the influence of lapse of time. 

The first of the four secondary laws which we shall 
consider is lapse of time. Stated more particularly, the 
law is this : Our trains of thought and emotion are more 
or less strongly connected and likely to be restored, ac- 
cording as the lapse of time has been greater or less. 

Perhaps no lapse of time, however great, will utterly 
break the chain of human thought, and cause an entire, 
inability of restoring our former experiences ; but it ap- 
pears evident from observation, as much so as observation 
renders evident in almost any case, that every additional 
moment of intervening time weakens, if it do not break 
and sunder, the bond that connects the present with the 
past, and diminishes the probability of such a restoration. 
We remember many incidents, even of a trifling nature, 
which occurred to-day or the present week, while those 
of yesterday or of last week are forgotten. But if the 
increased period of months and years throws itself be- 
tween the present time and the date of our past experi- 
ences, our ancient joys, regrets, and sufferings, then how 
imfrequent is their recurrence, and how weak and shad- 
owy they appear ! Increase the lapse of time a little 
further, and a dark cloud rests on that portion of our his- 
tory ; less substantial than a dream, it utterly eludes our 
search, and becomes to us as if it never had been. 

There is, however, arf apparent exception to this law 
which should be mentioned. The associated feelings of 
old men, which w^ere formed in their youth and the early 
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f)art of manhood, are more readily revived than those of 
ater ori^n. — On this state of things in old men, two re- 
marks are to be made. The first is, that the law under 
consideration fully and unfailingly maintains itself in the 
case of aged persons, whenever the time is not extended 
far back. Events which happened but a few hours be- 
fore are remembered, while there is an utter forgetful- 
' ness of those which 'happened a few weeks or even days 
before. So far as this, the law operates in old men pre- 
cisely as in. others. The second remark is, that the fail- 
ure of its operation in respect to the events of youth is 
caused, not by an actual inability in the secondary law 
before us to blot out and diminish here as in other cases, 
but by the greater power of the combined action of the 
two other laws, viz.. Coexistent feeling, and Repetition 
<Mr habit. Our early life, as a general statement, was the 
most deeply interesting, and is the most frequently rectir- 
red to ; and in this way its recollections become so in- 
corporated with the mind as to hold a sort of precedence 
over our more recent experiences, and thrust them from 
their proper place. 

^ 227. Secondary law of repetition or habit. 

Another secondary law is repetition ; in other words, 
successions of thought are the more readily suggested in 
proportion as they are the more frequently renewed. If 
we experience a feeling once, and only once, we find it 
difficult to recall it after it has gone from us, but repeat- 
ed experience increases the probability of its recurring. 
Every schoolboy who is required to commit to memory, 
puts this law to the test, and proves it. Having read a 
sentence a number of times, he finds himself able to re- 
peat it out of book, which he could not do with merely 
reading it once. 

The operation of this law is seen constantly in partic- 
ular arts and professions. If men be especially trained 
up to certain trades, arts, or sciences, their associations 
oa those particular subjects, and on everything connected 
with them, are found to be prompt and decisive. We 
can but seldom detect any hesitancy or mistake within 
the circle where their minds have been accustomed to 
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operate, because every thought and process have been 
recalled and repeated thousands of times. With almoit 
everything they see or hear, there is a train of reflectioiii 
connecting it with their pecuUar calling, and bringing it 
within the beaten and consecrated circle. Every hmnr, 
unless they guard against it, hastens the process wludi 
threatens to cut them off, and insulate them from tbe 
great interests of humanity, and to make them whollf 
professional. 

** Still o'er those scenes their memorj wtkes. 
And fondly hroods with miser care ; 
Time hut the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear." 

4 228. Of the secondary law of coexistent emotion. 

A third secondary law is coexistent emotkhy.— 4t 
may be stated in other words as follows : The probabili- 
ty that our mental states will be recalled by the general 
laws, will in part depend on the depth of feeling, the de- 
gree of interest, which accompanied the origins expeii- 
ence of them. 1 

Why are bright objects more readily recalled than 
faint or obscure ? It is not merely because they occu- 
pied more distinctly our perception, but because they 
more engaged our attention and interested us, the Dati 
ral consequence of that greater distinctness. Why do 
those events in our personal history which were accom- 
panied with great joys and sorrows, stand out like pyra- 
mids in our past life, distinct to the eye and immoveable 
in their position, while others have been swept away and 
cannot be found ? Merely because there were joy and 
sorrow in the one case, and not at all, or only in a slight 
degree, in the other ; because the sensitive part of our 
nature combined itself with the intellectual ; the Heart 
gave activity to the operations of the understanding. 

We learn from the Bible that the Jews, in their state 
of exile, could not forget Jerusalem, the beloved and 
beautiful City. And why not? How did it happen 
that in their Captivity they sat down by the rivers of 
Babylon, wept when they remembered Zion, and hung 
their harps on the willows % W ^^a \»ex^\ffii& S^rNssnlenL 
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\?as not only an object of thought, but of feeling. They 
had not only known her gates and fountains, her pleas- 
ant dwelling-places and temples, but had loved them. 
The Holy City was not a lifeless abstraction of the head, 
but a sacred and deUghtful image engraven in the heart. 
And hence it was that, in their solitude and sorrow, she 
arose and ^one before them so distinctly, " the morning 
star of memory." 

^ 229. Original difference in the mental constitution. 

The fourth and last secondary law of association is 

ORIGINAL DIFFERENCE IN THE MENTAL CONSTITUTION. ^This 

Law, it will be noticed, is expressed in the most general 
terms ; and is to be considered, therefore, as applicable 
both to the Intellectual and the Sensitive part of man. It 
recjuires accordingly to be contemplated in two distinct 
points of view. 

The law of original difference in the mental constitu- 
fion is applicable, m the first place, to the Intellect, prop- 
erly and distinctively so called ; in other words, to the 
perceiving, comparing, judging, and reasoning part of the 
BOol. That there are differences in men intellectually, it 
is presumed will hardly be doubted, although this differ- 
ence is perceptible in different degrees, and in some cases 
hardly perceptible at all. And these original or consti- 
tatiohal peculiarities reach and affect the associating prin- 
riple, as well as other departments of intellectual action. 
The associations of the great mass of mankind (perhaps it 
may be entirely owing, in some cases, to the accidental cir- 
cumstance of a want of educati6n and intellectual devel- 
Opement) appear to run exclusively in the channel of Con- 
tiguity in time and place. They contemplate objects in 
their nearness and distance, in their familiar and outward 
exhibitions, without examining closely into analogies and 
differences, or considering them in the important relation 
of cause and" effect. But not unfrequently we find per- 
sons whose mmds are differently constructed, who exhibit 
a higher order of perception. But even in these cases we 
sometimes detect a striking difference in the application 
of their intellectual powers. One person, for instaiva^^ 
hasf Avm cUldbood exhibited a remarkable eotosoasA ol 
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the relations and combinations of numbers; another Or 
lubits in like manner an uncommon perception of ums, 
adaptations, and powers, as they are brought together, 
and set to work m the mechamc arts ; another has tbe 
power of generalizing in an uncommon degree, and, 
having obtained possession of a principle in a particular 
case,, which may appear to others perfectly and irr^riev* 
ably insulated, he at once extends it to hundreds and' 
thousands of other cases. In no one of these instances 
does the Associating power operate in precisely the same 
way, but exhibits in each a new aspect or phasis of action. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to delay here for the pur^ 
pose of confinmng what has now been said, by a refer- 
ence to the history of individuals. A slight acquaintanoe 
with literary history will show that diversities of intellect, 
such as have been alluded to, and founded, too, in a great 
degree on peculiarities of the associating principle, have 
been frequent How often had the husbandman seen die 
apple fall to the ground without even addng for the 
cause 1 But when Newton saw the fall of an apple, he 
not only asked for the cause, but, having conjectured it, 
he at once perceived its applicability to everything in like 
circumstances around him, to all the descending bodies 
on the earth's surface. And this was not all. Immedi- 
ately expanding the operations of the principle which he 
had detected, from the surface of the earth to the stars of 
heaven, he showed its universality, and proved that the 
most distant planet is controlled by the same great law 
which regulates the particles of dust beneath our feet — 
Here was a mind, not merely great by toil, but constitu- 
tionally great and inventive ; a mind which was regula- 
ted in its action, not by the law of mere contiguity in 
time and place, but by the more effective associating prin- 
ciples of Analogy, and of Cause and Effect 

^ 230. The foregoing law as applicable to the scpsibilities. 

The law under consideration holds good, in the second 
place, in respect to original differences of emotion and 
Ijassion, or, as it is more commonly expressed, of disposi- 
tion. It will help to make us imderstood if we allude 
biieSjr, in this part o{ the svx\>i^l, \o \n?o tiaflEexesifc classes 
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of persons. One of the descriptions of men which we 
have now in view is composed of those, for such are un- 
doubtedly to be found, who are of a pensive and melan- 
choly turn. From their earUest Ufe they have shown a 
fondness for seclusion, in order that they might either 
commune with the secrets of their own hearts, or hold in- 
tercourse, undisturbed by others, with whatever of im- 
pressiveness and sublimity is to be found in the works of 
nature. The other class are naturally of a lively and 
cheerful temperament. If they delight in nature, it is not 
in solitude, but in the company of others. While they 
seldom throw open their hearts for the admission of troul>- 
led thoughts, they oppose no obstacle to the entrance of 
the sweet beams of peace, and joy, and hope. 

Now it is beyond question that the primary laws of as- 
sociation are influenced by the constitutional tendencies 
manifest in these two classes of persons ; that is to say, 
in the minds of two individuals, the one of a cheerful, the 
other of a melancholy or gloomy disposition, the trains of 
thought will be very different. This difference is finely 
illastrated in those beautiful poems of Milton, L' Allegro 
and II Penseroso. L' Allegro, or the cheerful man, finds 
pleasure and che^iiilness in every object which he be- 
holds : the great sun puts on his amber light, the mower 
whets his scythe, the milkmaid sings, 

" And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.'* 

But the man of a paelancholy disposition, II Penseroso, 
chooses the evening for his walk, as most suitable to the 
temper of his mind ; he listens from some lonely hillock 
to the distant curfew, and loves to hear the song of that 
«< sweet bird, 

That 8hun*st the noise of folly, ^ 

Most musical, most melancholy.** \ 

Further : Our trains of suggested thoughts will be mod- 
ified by those temporary feelings which may be regarded 
as exceptions to the more general character of our dispo- 
sitions. The cheerful man is not always cheerful, nor is 
the melancholy man at all times equally sober and con- 
templatiye tbey sure known to excTaaa^^ dtot^^\.^!C& Vst 
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short periods, sometimes in consequence of good or ill 
health, or of happy or adverse fortune, and sometimes f(ff 
causes which cannot be easily explained. So that oar 
mental states will be found to follow each other with a 
succession, varying not only with the general character of 
our temper and dispositions, but with the transitory emo- 
tions of the day or hour. 

All the laws of association may properly be given hare 
in a condensed view. The primary or general laws^ are 
RESEMBLANCE, CONTRAST, coNTiourTY in time and place, and 
CAUSE and effect. Those circimistances which are found 
particularly to modify and control the action of these are 
termed secondary laws, and are as follows : Lapse ci 
time. Repetition or habit. Coexistent feeling, and Con- 
stitutional difference in mental character. 

§ 231. Of associations caused by present objects of perception. 

There remains another point of view in which it seems 
proper that the subject of association should be contenn 
plated before we leave it. — Associated thoughts and emo- 
tions, when made to pass through the mind by some sound 
which the ear has caught, by some object which has met 
the eye, or any present object of perception whatever, arc 
peculiarly vivid and strong. Associations which do not 
admit any of our present perceptions as a pai-t of the as- 
sociated train, cannot but impress us as being in some 
measure airy and unsubstantial, however distinct. We 
deeply feel that they are part of the experiences of de- 
parted days, and which, in departing from us, have he- 
come almost as if they had never been. But let them 
partake of our present experience, of what we now feel 
and know to exist, and they seem to gain new strength ; 
the remembrances are not only distinct, but what was airy 
and unsubstantial fades away, and they have life, aiwl 
power, and form. 

How often, in the wanderings of life, are we led, by 
some apparently accidental train of thought, to the recol- 
lection of the residence of our early years and of the in- 
cidents which then occurred ! The associations are in- 
teresting, but we find it difficult to make them permanent, 
Bnd they are comparativeVy iiixi\., 'ft\5X\^\.\J<Rfex.^\sfc ^:«ar 
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nected with the train of thought the present sound of some 
musical instrument which we then used to hear, and of 
our favourite tune, and it will be found that the reality 
of the tune blends itself with the airy conceptions of the 
mind, and, while we kindle with an iUusive rapture, the 
whole seems to be real. Some illustrations may tend to 
make these statements more clear, and to coniinn them. 
* It is related in one of the published Lectures of Dr. 
Bjish, that an old native African was permitted by his 
master, a number of years since, to go from home in order 
to see a lion that was conducted as a show through the 
State of New-Jersey. He no sooner saw him, than he 
was so transported with joy as to express his emotions 
by jumping, dancing, and loud acclamations, notwith- 
standing the torpid habits of mind and body superinduced 
by half a century of slavery. He had known that animal 
when a boy in his native country, and the sight of him 
suddenly revived the memory of his early enjoyments, his 
native land, his home, his associates, and his freedom. 

There is in the same writer another interesting in- 
stance of the power of association, in which he himself 
had a part, and which will be given in his own words. — 
** During ihe time I passed at a country-school in Cecil 
county, m Maryland, I often went on a holyday with my 
schoolmates to see an eagle's nest, upon the summit of a 
dead tree in the neighbourhood of the school, during the 
time of the incubation of that bird. The daughter of 
(he fiurmer in whose field this tree stood, and with whom I 
became acquainted, married, and settled in this city about 
forty years ago. In our occasional interviews, we now 
and then spoke of the innocent haunts and rural pleas- 
ures of our youth, and, among other things, of the eagle's 
nest in her fathei^s field. A few years ago I was called 
to visit this woman when she was in the lowest stage of a 
typhus fever. Upon entering her room, I caught her eye, 
and, with a cheerful tone of voice, said only, ' The eagle's 
nest.^ She seized my hand, without being able to speak, 
and discbvered strong emotions of pleasure in her coun- 
tenance, probably from a sudden association of all her 
early domestic cx)nnexions and enjoyment with the words 
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I had uttered.* From that time she began to leeorcr. 
She is now living, and seldom fails, when we meet, to sa- 
lute me with the echo of the ^ eagle's nest' '^ 

^ 232. Causes of increased ▼nridoess in these inttences. 

From such illustrations it would seem to be suffidendj 
clear that, whenever associated thoughts and emotions 
are connected with any present perceptions, they are pe- 
culiarly strong and vivia. They sted into all the secret 
chambers of the soul, and, seemingly by some magic 
power, impart a deep inteni^ty to its feelings, and give to 
the fleeting world of memory the stability of real exist- 
ence. There are two causes why such associated feel- 
ings should possess more than ordmary strength and viv- 
idness. 

( 1.) The particular train of thoi^ht and feeling which 
is excited in the mind contmues longer than in other 
cases, in consequence of the greater permanency and fix- 
edness of the present objects of perception, which either 
suggested the train or make a part of it So long as the 
lion was permitted to remain in the sight of the aged Af- 
rican, so long without interruption was the series of de- 
lightful thoughts kept up within him. The bright ima- 
ges which threw him into such raptures, and awoke stu- 
pidity itself, were not fleeting away with every breath, 
but remained permanent. — ^The sick lady of Philadelphia 
saw the physician with whom she had been acquainted 
in the early part of life. By the mention of the eagle's 
nest he vividly recalled the scenes of those young days. 
But it was the presence of the person whose observation 
had given rise to the train of association which contrib- 
uted chiefly to keep it so long in her thoughts. Had it 
occurred merely from some accidental direction of her 
own mind, without any present object which had made a 
part of it, no doubt her sufferings or other circumstances 
would soon have banished it 

(2.) The second cause of the increased vividness of 
associations, suggested by a present object of perception 
or combined with it, is this, viz. : The reality of the firing 
perceived (we do not profess to assert precisely in what 

* Rush's latioductory Lectures, xi. 
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manner it is done) is communicated, in the illusions of the 
moment, to the thing su^ested. — ^The trees of the desert 
were the hiding-place oi the lion when the African saw 
him in early iSe ; and now, after the lapse of so many 
years, he imagines that, in the quickened eye of his mindf^ 
ne beliolds the forests of his native soil, because he has 
before him the proud and powerful animal that crouched 
under their shade. And the presence of the monarch of 
the forest gives a reality not only to woods and deserts, 
but, by a communication of that which exists to that 
which is merely suggested, the whole group of his early 
experiences, of whatever kind, so far as they are recalledf^ 
Tirtually acquire a like truth and reality. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

casual associations, (i.) intellectual. 

^ 233. Association sometimes misleads our judgments. 

It seems to be important, in this portion of the history 
of the mind, to illustrate still further the operations of the 
great principle of Association. There are some cases 
where the power of association so misleads us that we 
cannot easily form a correct judgment of the true nature 
of things. Every object of thought, in order to be fully 
understood, ought to be so much in our power, that we 
may examine it separately from all other objects. When- 
ever, therefore, it happens, from any circumstances, that 
the power of association so combines one object of 
thought with another that the object cannot readily be 
looked at and examined by itself, it so far has the ^Ksct 
to perplex and hinder correct judgment. 

It will be found, when we look into our minds, that 
thare exist a few associations or combinations of thought 
of this kind which are obstinate and almost invincible. 
To explsdn the origin, and to correct the erroneous ten- 
dencies of all such connexions of thought, although the 
number of such as we have now in vievr caxmol V^^ W^^ 
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\rou1d occupy us too long. The examination of a fav k 

somewhat striking instances will not only throw light fli i 

the philosophy of the mincl in general, but will he rf i 

some practical benefit. — Other instances of casual lam* i 

C1AT10N, ^vhich have a more intimate connexion with tk i 

Sensibilities than with the Intellect, will be more appio- a 
priately considered under that head. 

^ 234. Casual association in respect to the place of sensation. 

One of the casual associations of that extreme kind 
which we have now especial reference to, concerns the 
place, or, rather, the supposed place of sensation. — ^All 
sensation, it will not be forgotten, is in the mind. What- 
ever is inanimate or material can of course have no feel- 
ing. Nevertheless, if a wound be inflicted on the hand 
or foot, we seem to experience the sensation of pain m 
that particular place. When we merely bring the hand 
in contact with a warm or cold body, we even then as- 
i^gn a local habitation to the subsequent feeling, and it 
clearly seems to be not in the mind, but in the hand. 

This reference of the sensation to the outward organ 
and place, instead of thinking of it as existing in the 
soul, is the result of an early and strong association. As 
the wound in the hand, for instance, is the cause of the 
painful feeling, the consequence is, that the sensation, and 
the place whence it arose, constantly go together in our 
thoughts. The result of this connexion, which has been 
repeated and continued from our youth up, is, that we 
find it extremely difficult in later life to separate them, 
even with the greatest effort. So difficult is it, that a sol- 
dier whose arm or leg has been amputated, still speaks 
of feeling pain in those limbs, though they are now, per- 
haps, buned ih the earth or the depths of the sea. — Count 
Segur, in giving an account of the great battle of Boro- 
dino, observes of a certain wounded soldier, that he com- 
plained of suffering in the limbs which he no longer pos- 
sessed. And he immediately adds (and there is no ques- 
tion probably as to the fact), that this us a common case 
with mutilated persons. 

Although we are liable in these cases to be led into a 
iojstake, if we do not gaai4 ^LgBijDsXVx.^w&Lcax^^VL Ys^^er- 
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an obvious remark^ that the foundation of this lia- 
to error is laid in our constitution for beneficent 
It is not ordinarily so important in a practical 
of yiew, that we should attend to the internal feel- 
to the external part which is affected. An injury 
le external senses, the muscles, or the limbs, if it be 
attended to, soon affects other parts of the body, and 
life itself. Hence Providence has put us in the way 
form this strong and almost unconquerable mental hab- 
'in order to secure protection where it seems to be most 
^ ^gently and frequently needed. 

"^ ^ ^ 235. Connexion of our ideas of extension and time. 

J^ - If we examine carefully our notions of Time, we shall 
" MOd here also a casual association of long continuance 
^* )nd of great strength. It is believed to be the fact, that 
trrXime, as it exists in the apprehensions of most persons, is 
'"""^ceKCurded as something tended. It is not necessary to 
t^^feiBj here to undertake a definition of time, to show what 
r it is in the abstract, or to give a history of the notion 
r "which we form of it Taking it for granted that every 
: one knows what is meant wien we use that term, we 
= ~ merely assert here, that for some cause or other it is ex- 
ceedingly diflScult to think of it except in the light of a 
modification of extension. The correctness of this re- 
mark may not, perhaps, appear perfectly obvious at first : 
but the expressions which we apply to intervals of dura- 
tion are an evidence of its truth. 

We say before such a time or q/ier such a time, the 
same as before or after any material object ; we speak of 
a long or short time with no more hesitation than of a 
long or short distance, of a long or short bridge, or rail- 
way, or any other object of extension. We utter ourselves 
precisely in the same way we should do if we were cer- 
tain of having detected some real analogy between the 
two, between length and shortness in material substances, 
and what are called length and shortness in time. But it 
is not too much to say that there is no such analogy, no 
such simiUtude ; nor is it worth while to anticipate that 
we shall ever be able to detect such analogy or similitude^ 
until we can in practice apply the mLeaswxea oi i<^\.^€i^^ 
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roods, &C., to hours, and days, and weeks. How Oen 
can it be accounted for, that we apply terms nearly m the 
same way as if this were the case, and as if such meas- 
urements could be made ? 

To this inquiry we are not prepared to return an an- 
swer which we can assert to be entirely satisfactoiy. It 
is probably only another instance of that early and strong 
haoit which we have all formed, of transferring in oar 
thoughts the material to the immaterial, and of contem- 
plating what is abstract and invisible in the light of what 
is seen and tangible. Mr. Stewart, however, is more def- 
inite in his explanation. He suggests that the strong as- 
sociation of these ideas has most probably arisen in thii 
manner, viz., from our constantly measuring one of these 
quantities by the other. It is the common method, as is 
well known, to measure time by motion, and motion is 
measured by extension. In an hour the hand of a clock 
moves over a certain space ; in two hours over double the 
space, and so on. And in this way he supposes we may 
have been gradually led to associate so strongly with the 
idea of time a conception analogous to that of visible and 
material length. 

No doubt it is convenient to apply the terms " long" 
and " short," " before" and " after," and others similar, to 
Time. We could not well dispense with them. But it 
ought to be remembered, if we would have a right notion 
of things, that the application of those expressions has 
arisen either from the mode in which we measure time, or 
from some other accidental groimds of association; and 
that time and extension are essentially distinct in their 
nature. 

^ 236. Of high and low notes in music. 

We speak of high and low yi reference to notes in 
music, the same as of the high or low position of material 
bodies. There is supposed to be some analogy between 
the relation which the notes in the scale of music bear to 
each other, and the relation of superiority and inferiority 
in the position of bodies of matter. But it is impossible 
to prove the existence of such analogy, however gener- 
al^/ it may have been supposed-, ^xid ^<^ «^x^v^tion it- 
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self of its existence has no doubt arisen from a casual as- 
flodatioQ of ideas, which has acquired strength by lapse 
of time and by repetition. 

A proof of this association of ideas being purely acci- 
dental is, that an association the very reverse of tms was 
once prevalent — ^It is remarked in the preface to Greg- 
ory's edition of Euclid's works, that the more ancient 
Oreek writers considered the grave sounds as high, and 
the acute ones as low. The present mode of speaking 
on the subject is of more recent origin ; but at what time 
and in what way it was introduced cannot be asserted 
with confidence. In the preface just referred to, it is, 
however, observed, that the ancient Greek custom of look- 
ing upon the grave sounds as high and the acute as low, 
precisely the reverse of what is now common, continued 
down until the time of Boethius. It has been conjectured 
with some ingenuity, that this connexion or association 
of thought among the Greeks and Romans, for it was 
equally prevalent among both, might have been owing to 
the construction of their musical instruments. The strmg 
which sounded the grave, or what we call the low tone, 
it has been supposed, was placed highest, and that which 
gave the shrill or acute had the lowest place. If this 
conjecture «ould be ascertained to be well founded, it 
would strikingly show from what very slight causes 
strong and permanent associations often arise. It is hsurd- 
ly necessary to observe, that it is important to examine the 
origin and progress of such associations, in order that we 
may correct those erroneous and illusive notions which 
will be found to be built upon them.* 

^ 237. Connexion of the ideas of extension and colour. 

There is no necessary connesdon between colour, as the 

* It is not necessary, for any purpose we have in view, here to trace 
the origin of the association ; hut it is undouhtedly the fact, that we al- 
most invariahly attribute the notion of highness or loftiness to those who 
excel, or are particularly favoured in any respects. We can hardly 
think of a nobleman, prince, or king, without creating for them an ima- 
ginary orbit somewhere in the upper sky, where they revolve far above 
the beads of ordinary mortab. Hence the expressions High rank, High 
birth, Elevated genius, Superior talents, &c., and their opposites, Low 
rank. Inferior ^nius, and the like. — (See Stewart's Essays, ii., ch. iii., 
Kaime'e C^taemm, put vu., ch. iv.) 
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term is commonly employed by philosophers, and exten- 
flioD. The word colour properly denotes a sensation in 
the mind ; the word ^extension, the quality of an exter- 
nal, material object There is, therefore, no more natural 
connexion, and no more analogy between the two, than 
there is between pain and solidity. And yet it so hap- 
pens that we never have the sensation or idea of colour 
without at the same time associating extension with it; 
we find them, however different they may be in their na- 
ture, inseparable in our thoughts. This strong associa- 
tion is formed in consequence of our always perceiving 
extension at the very time in which the sensation of col- 
our is excited in the mind. The perception of the one 
and the sensation of the other have been so long simul- 
taneous, that we have been gradually drawn into the be- 
lief that, on the one hand, all colour has extension, and 
on the other, all extendon has colour. But what we call 
colour being merely a state of the mind, it is not possible 
that it should with propriety be predicated of any exter- 
nal, material substances. Nor is it less evident, if colour 
be merely a sensation or state of the mind, that matter 
can exist and does exist without it. 

But what has been said will not satisfy all the queries 
which may be started on this point, unless weTemark also 
on the ambiguity in the word colour. The view which 
has been taken of the connexion between colour and ex- 
tension, is founded on the supposition that colour denotes 
a sensation of the mind, and that merely. It seems to be 
supposed by some writers that the word colour has two 
meanings, and that it is thus generally understood: (1.) 
It denotes that disposition, or arrangement, or whatever it 
may be, in the particles of matter, which not only cause 
the rays of light to be reflected, but to be reflected in 
different ways: (2.) It denotes that mental sensation 
which foDows when the rays have reached the retina of 
the eye. When people use the term with this diversity 
of signification, they can say with truth that external bod- 
ies have colour, and also that colour is a sensation of the 
mind. It may be said also^ in the first sense of the term 
which has been mentioned, that colour has extension, be- 
cause particles of matter \xa.ve exienaaou. BmHi \& not al- 
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togetber evident that people generally make this distinc- 
tion, although some may. There is great reason to think 
that they commonly mean by the t^rm the appearance of 
colour or the sensation in the mind ; and they no doubt, 
in general, regard this appearance or sensation as belong- 
ing to external objects, as being in some sense a part of 
those objects, and as having extension. How erroneous 
this supposition is has already appeared ! 

^ -238. Tendency of the mind to pass from the sign to the thing signified. 

Mr. Stewart gives a reason for our inattention to the 
internal sensation of colour (or colour considered as an 
affection of the mind), which is worthy of some notice. 
The principle, it will be observed, is a general one, appli- 
cable to other cases as well as this. — ^^ It is well known,*' 
Jhe says, " to be a general law of our constitution, when 
one thing is destined, either by nature or by convention, 
to be the sign of another, that the mind has a disposition 
to pass on as rapidly as possible to the thing signified, 
without dwelling on the sign as an object worthy of its 
attention. The most remarkable of all examples of this 
occurs in the acquired perceptions of sight, where our es- 
timates of distance are frequently the result of an intel- 
lectual process, comparing a variety of different sigjis to- 
gether, without a possibility on our part, the moment af- 
terward, of recalling one single step of the process to our 
recollection. Our mattention to the sensations of colour, 
considered as affections of the Mind or as modifications 
of our own being, appears to me to be a fact of precisely 
tibe same description ; for all these sensations were plain- 
ly intended by nature to perform the offices of signs^ in- 
dicating to us the figures and distances of things external. 
Of their essential importance in this point of view, an idea 
may be formed by supposing for a moment the whole 
face of nature to exhibit only one uniform colour, without 
the slightest variety even of light and shade. Is it not 
self-evident, that, on this supposition, the organ of sight 
would be entirely useless, inasmuch as it is by the varies 
ties oi colour alone that the outlines or visible figures of 
bodies are so defined as to be distinguishable one from 
another ? Nor could the eye in tins case ^^e \>& ^£^\si*- 
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fonnation concerning diversities of distance ; for all the 
various signs of it enumerated by optical writers, pre- 
suppose the antecedent recognition of the bodies arcMind 
us as separate objects of perception. It is not^ therefore, 
surprising, that signs so indispensably subservient to tbe 
exercise of our noblest sense should cease in early in- 
fancy to attract notice as the subjects of our consaoos- 
ness, and that afterward they should present themselves 
to the Imagination rather as qualities of Matter than as 
attributes of Mind."* 

^ 239. Whether there be heat in fire, dec. 

The questions, whether there be heat in fire, coldness 
in snow, sweetness in sugar, and the like, seem well suit- 
ed to the inquisitive and nicely discriminatii^ spirit of 
the Scholastic ages. Although well adapted to exercise 
the ingenuity of the Schools, they are far from being 
without some importance in the more practical j^oso- 
phy of later times. If these questions concern merely 
the matter of fact ; if the inquiry be, What do people 
think on these pomtsi it admits of diflferent answers. 
But this is of less consequence to be known than to know 
what is the true view of this subject 

The following, there is much reason to think, is the 
view which should be taken. If by heat, cold, and taste 
in bodies we merely mean that there is this or that dis- 
position, or motion, or attraction in the particles, then it 
must clearly be granted that fire is hot, that snow is cold, 
and sugar is sweet But if by heat is understood what 
one feels on the application of fire to the limbs, or if hy 
sweetness is understood the sensation of taste when a 
sapid body is applied to the tongue, &c., then fire has no 
heat, sugar no sweetness, and snow is not cold. These 
states of the mind can never be transformed into any- 
thing material and external. The heat or the cold which 
I feel, and the different kinds of tastes, are sensations in 
the soul, and nothing eke. 

^ 240. Whether there be meaning in words. 

We say in our common discourse that there is meaning 

* Stewart's Hlslohcal DiMeiUWoti, ^. \., «o.. vi., ^Vsi. \\. 
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in wcnrds, that there is meaning in the printed page of an 
author; and the language is perhaps sufficiently correct for 
those occasions on which it is ordinarily employed. We 
do not deem it necessary to object to the common mode 
of ^>eaking in this particular instance, nor to undertake 
to propose anything better. But there is here ^n associ- 
ation of ideas similar, both in its nature and its effects, to 
that existing between extension and colour already re- 
marked upon. 

When objects external to us are presented to the sense 
of sight, there is immediately the sensation of some col- 
our. This sensation we have been so long in the habit 
of referring to the external object, that we speak and act 
as if the colour were truly in that object and not in our- 
selves ; in the language of D' Alembert, as if the sensa- 
tion were transported out of the mind, and spread over 
the material substance. And it is not until we take 
some time to reflect, and until we institute a careful ex- 
amination, that we become satisfied of our error. 

In the same way, when we look upon the page of an 
author, we say it has meaning, or that it is full of 
thought ; whereas, in truth, in consequence of a long- 
continued and obstinate association, of which we are 
hardly sensible ourselves, we transport the meaning or 
tibought out of ourselves, and spread it upon that page. 
The thought or meaning is in ourselves, but is placed oy 
us, through the means of a casual but very strong asso- 
ciation, in the written marks which are before us. All 
the power which the words have results from conven- 
tion, or, what is the same thing, exists in consequence of 
certain intellectual habits formed in reference to those 
words. It is these habits, formed in reference to them, it 
is this mental correspondence, which gives these charac- 
ters all their value ; and without the mind, which an- 
swers to and which interprets them, they could be con- 
sidered as nothing more than mere black strokes drawn 
upon -white paper, and essentially differing in nothing 
from the zigzag and unmeaning delineations of a school- 
boy on the sand. As all the beautiful varieties of colour 
do not and cannot have an existence without the mind^ 
which has sensations of them or percewe^ ^^scck^^^c^^^ 
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are useless, are unmeaning^ are nothing withoiit the in- 
terpretations of an intellect that has been trained up so 
as to correspond to' them. If it were otherwise, there 
would be meaning in the unknown inscriptions on the 
bricks and other fragments of antiquity which are occa- 
aonally brought from the banks of the Euphrates; there 
would be meaning in those hieroglyphic figures on the 
monuments of Egypt, which have hitherto, or, at least, 
until a very recent period, eluded the efforts to interpret 
them ; in neither case would they stare upon us with that 
unintelligent vacancy which has so long characterized 
them. They are now without meaning, without life and 
intelligence, for this reason, and this only, that the minds 
which once corresponded to them, and which gave them 
life and intelligence, are no more. By association, there- 
fore, we refer the meaning to the written (characters or 
words, when, in truth, it is in the mind, and there alone. 

^ 241. Benefit of examining such connexions of thought. 

It is of great importance to us to be able to separate 
ideas which our situation and habits may have intimate- 
ly combined together. To a person who has this power 
in a considerable degree, we readily give the credit of 
possessing a clear and discriminating judgment And 
this mental characteristic is of great consequence, not 
only in pursuing the study of intellectual philosophy, 
but in the conduct of life. It is, in particular, directly 
subservient to the power of reasoning, since all pro- 
cesses of reasoning are made up of successive proposi- 
tions, the comparison of which implies the exercise of 
judgment. The associations of thought which have been 
mentioned in this chapter are so intimate, or, rather, al- 
most indissoluble, that they try and discipline the mind 
in this respect ; they teach it to discriminate. They are 
worthy to be examined, therefore, and to be understood, 
not only for the immediate pleasure which they afford in 
the discovery of our errors, but also because they have 
the effect of training up one's powers to some good pur- 
pose. Let a person be accustomed to making such dis- 
criminations as are implied in fully understanding the in- 
stances in this chapter, and \ie ^lec^tea ^T^'dkd^<^&&^\!Q£S^ 
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not easily outwitted ; he trains himself to such a quick- 
^ ness of perception In finding out what truly belongs to an 
olgect and what does not, as will not allow him to be im- 
posed upon by that confusion of ideas which in so many 
cases distorts the judgments of the multitude. 

<i 242. Power of the will over mental associations. 

In view of what has been said in this and the former 
chapters, the interesting inquiry naturally arises, What is 
the degree of influence which we are able to exercise by 
mere volition or will over associated trains of mental 
states 1 In reply to this inquiry, an obvious remark is, 
that we cannot, by a mere direct and positive act of the 
will, call up or create such associated trains. What has 
already been said on the subject of laws of association, 
involves that their appearance and departure depend on 
other causes than a mere unconditional order or com- 
mand. Furthermore, such is the nature of the volitive 
faculty, that we evidently can never will the eidstence of 
anything without knowihg what it is which we will or - 
choose. This, viz., that the act of voUtion necessarily 
implies a perceived or known object of volition, requires 
no further proof than is contained in the proposition it- 
self. Therefore the expressions, to will to have a certain 
bought or train of thought, clearly imply the present ex- 
istence of that thought or train ; and, consequently, there 
can be no such thing as calling up or originating thoughts 
by immediate volition. 

To this view of the inefficiency of direct voluntary 
power in the origination of our associated ideas and feel- 
W and to the argument in support of it, those mental 
enorts which we term Recollection or intentional mem- 
ory have been brought up as an answer. In cases of 
intentional memory it will be said, an object or event is 
remembered, or, in other words, an idea or train of ideas 
is called up, by mere direct volition or choice. To this 
objection may we not satisfactorily propose this reply ? 
It is evident, before we attempt or make a formal enort 
to remember the particular circumstances of an event, 
that the event itself, in general, must have been the ob- 
ject of our attentkoL There is some i^^ix\i(93^ax ^i!sfis^^SL 
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aU cases of intentional remembrance which we wish to 
call to mind, although we are totally unable to state 
what it is ; but we know that it is somehow c(Mmected 
with some general event which we already have in mem- 
ory. Now, by revolving in mind the great facts or oat- 
lines of that event, it so happens that the particular cir- 
cumstance which we were m search of is called up. 
But certainly no one can say that this is done by a direct 
vohtion ; so far from it, that nothing more is wanted to 
explain it than the common principles of association. 
This statement is illustrated whenever, in reciting an ex* 
tract which we had committed to memory, we are at t 
loss for the Ix^inning of a particular sentence. In sudi 
a case we naturally repeat a number of times the con- 
cluding words of the preceding sentence, and very soon 
we recall the sentence wliich was lost ; not, however, by 
direct volition, but by association. 

^ 243. Association controlled by indirect Tolantaiy power. 

But we would not be understood to say that the will 
possesses no influence whatever in the origination and 
control of trains of thought ; its influence is very consid- 
erable, although it is not, as far as the origination of 
them is concerned, immediate and direct.— ^1.) We 
have, in the first place, the power of checking or delay- 
ing the succession of mental states. This power is al- 
ways found to exist when the direction of tibe mind to- 
wards a particular subject is attended with those feelings 
of desire or sentiments of duty which are understood to 
be prerequisite as a basis or foundation for the acts of 
the will. We are not, indeed, enabled by our power in 
this Hrespect either directly to call up or to banish any 
one or any number of our thoughts. But the conse- 
quence is, a variety of trains of thought are suggested, 
which would not have been suggested had it not been 
for the circumstance of the origmal train being delayed. 

Thus, in the course of our mental associations, the 
name of Sir Isaac Newton occurs; we experience a 
strong emotion of interest ; we voluntarily check the 
current of our thoughts at that name, and we feel and 
are conscious that we have within us the ability to do so. 
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While we delay upon it, a variety of series of ideas oc- 
curs. At one moment we think of eminent mathemati- 
cians and astronomers, for he himself was one ; at an- 
other, we think of those contemporaries who were his 
particular friends, whatever their rank in science, be- 
cause they lived at the same time ; a moment after, our 
minds dwell upon some striking incidents in his life, or 
some marked features in his social or intellectual char- 
acter ; and again, we may be led to think, almost in the 
same instant, of some proposition or demonstration which 
had once exercised his patience and skill. In conse- 
quence of delaying a few n\oments on the name, or, rather, 
on the general idea of the man, these different trains of 
thought are presented. And this is not all. When 
these various trains of thought are brought before the 
mind, we can evidently fix our meditations upon one of 
them, if we have a desire to do it and choose to do it, in 
such a way and with such intensity as to result in the 
dismission and absence of others. — ^This is one way in 
which, by an act of volition, we are able to exercise a 
considerable indirect power in calling up associations, 
besides a power in regard to them,' both direct and indi« 
rect, when they are thus brought into existence. 

^ 244. Further illustrations of indirect voluntary power. 

(2.) We acquire, in the second place, great power 
over our associations by habit ; and as no man ordina- 
rily forms such habit without choosing and determining 
to form it, we have here another instance of the indirect 
power of volition. By the term Habit, when it is ap- 
plied to our mental operations, we mean, in particular, 
that facility or readiness which they acquire by being fre- 
quently repeated. The consequence of repetition or fre- 
quent practice is, that certain associations are soon very 
much strengthened, or that a facility in them is acquired 
(See \ 98.) 

Striking instances of the effect of habit have been 
given in the course of this chapter, although it might 
perhaps be said, in respect to the results involved in these 
cases, that they were forced upon us by our particular 
mtuation rather than brought about by ^god^^ ^<^sa% 
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and choice. But there are other instances to which this 
remark is not equally applicable. It is a well-known 
fact, that almost any person may become a punster or 
rhymer by taking the pains to iorm a habit, that is, by 
increasing the facility of certain associations by frequent 
repetition. If a person, for instance, makes it a practice 
to recall words which have a similar sound, this particu- 
lar form of association will by degrees be so strengthen^ 
ed, that in the end it will be by no means difficult to se- 
cure the recurrence of such words. This is the true ex- 
planation of the power of rhyming. It is weU known 
that most persons, whether they possess poetical genios 
or not, may acquire this power by continuing for a length 
of time their search after words of a like termination.^ 
Again, if a public speaker has taken the paiiis to fix in 
his mind certain permanent principles, which are to guide 
him in the division and subdivision of Ins discourse, he 
acquires by practice a great readiness in respect to them, 
and immediately applies them to every subject of debate* 
By means of the habit which he has formed, he is not 
only enabled to resolve a subject into suitable parts, but 
to pass without hesitation or danger of mistake from one 
part of it to another ; whereas a person who has not 
formed this habit is perpetually at a loss ; he advances 
and retreats, goes over the ground again and again, and 
involves himself in inextricable confusion. 

These are instances, among many others, of power ac- 
quired by Habit ; and these habits are formed in obedi- 
ence to an act of the Will ; in other words, in conformity 
with a purely voluntary determination. — (See, in connex- 
ion with this subject, Stewart's Elements, vol. i., ch. vi., 
pt 2 ; Historical Dissertation, pt i., § ii., ch. 2 ; Brown's 
Lectures, xli., xlii., xlix., &c.) 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BIEMORY. 
§ 244. Remarks on the general nature of memory. 

In the further prosecution of our subject, we naturally 
proceed from association to the examination of the Mem- 
ory, inasmuch as the latter necessarily implies the ante- 
cedent existence of the former, and m its very nature is 
closely allied to it. In reference to the great question of 
the Origin of human Knowledge, the Memory, as has 
already been intimated, is to be considered a source of 
knowledge rather in its connexion with dther mental sus- 
ceptibilities than in itself. It does not appear how we 
could form any abstract ideas, based upon a knowledge 
of objects and classes of objects, without the aid of mem- 
ory ; and it is well known that its presence and action is 
essentially involved in all the exercises of the reasoning 
power and of the imagination. Without delaying, how- 
ever, on its connexion with the origin of knowledge, 
*we shall proceed to consider the susceptibility itself, 
both in its general nature and in some of its peculiarities. 

Memory is that power or susceptibility of the mind by 
which those conceptions are originated which are modi- 
fied by a perception of the relation of past time. Accord- 
ingly, it IS not a simple, but complex action of the in- 
tellectual principle, implying, (1.) a conception of the 
object, (2.) a perception of die relation of priority in its 
existence. That is, we not only have a conception of 
the object, but this conception is attended with the con- 
viction that it underwent the examination of our senses, 
or was in some way perceived by us at some former pe- 
riod. 

When we imagine that we stand in the midst of a for- 
est or on the top of a mountain, but remain safe all the 
while at our own fireside, these pleasing ideas of woods, 
and of skies painted over us, and of plains under our 
feet, are mere conceptions. But w\ieti m\3a. ^<eBfc \d&m- 
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lated conceptions we connect fhe relation of time, and 
they gleam upon our souls as the woods, plains, and 
mountains of our youthful days, then those intellectual 
states, which were before mere conceptions, become be- 
MEMBRANCEs. And the power which the mind possesses 
of originating these latter complex states, is what usu- 
ally goes under the name of the power or faculty of 

MEMORY. 

f 246. Of memory aa a groand or law of belief. 

Memory, as explained in the preceding section, is a 
ground or law of Belief. So far as we have no particu- 
br reason to doubt that the sensations and perceptions 
in any given case are correctly reported in the remem- 
brance, the latter controls our belief and actions not less 
than those antecedent states of mind on which it is found- 
ed. Such is the constitution of the human mind. (See 
§ 26.) — ^It will be noticed that, in asserting the natural 
dependence of belief on memory, we ^ard it by an ex- 
press I'unitation. It is only when we nave no reason to 
doubt of our antecedent experiences being correctiy re- 
ported in the remembrances, that our reliance on them is 
of the highest kind. It is the same here as in respect to 
the Senses and Testimony ; we confidently rely on the 
memory, but are not exempt from some degree of expo- 
sure to error from it, although, as in those cases, it is an 
•exposure which we are able to guard against with suit- 
able care and pains. (See § 27, 89.) 

In what way and in what particulars this caution and 
pains are to be exerted, it is not necessary minutely to de- 
tail here. One thing, however, seems to be in general 
certain, that we are not led into error by means of the 
memory ignorantly, and without the ability to guard 
against it. Every man knows, from a species of internal 
feeling, whether there be grounds for doubting his mem- 
ory in any particular case or not ; for the same Con- 
sciousness which gives him a knowledge of the ^oc^ of 
memory, gives him a knowledge of the degree also in 
which it exists ; viz., whether in a high degree or low, 
whether distinct or obscure. If it be the fact that he 
™ds reason for suspecting Yjas xe^ox\s, \a& x^iMaoe will 
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neither be diminished in proportion to this suspicion, or he 
will take means, if he be able to, to remove the gromids 
of such suspicion. 

It cannot reasonably be anticipated that any objection 
will be made to the doctrine of a reliance on memory, 
vdih the limitation which has now been mentioned. 
Without such reliance, our situation would be no better 
at least than if we had been framed with an utter inabil- 
ity to rely on the Senses or on Testimony ; we could 
hardly sustain an existence ; we certainly could not de- 
rive anything in aid of that existence from the experi- 
^ice of the past 

i 247. Of differences in the strength of memory. 

TTie ability to remember is the common privilege of 
all, and, generally speaking, it is possessed in nearly 
equal degrees. To each one there is given a sufficient 
readiness in this respect ; his power of remembrance is 
such as to answer all the ordinary purposes of life. But, 
although there is in general a nearly equal distribution of 
this power, we find a few instances of great weakness, and 
other instances of great strength of memory. 

It is related by Seneca of the Roman orator Horten- 
mus, that, after sitting a whole day at a public sale, he 

Save an account from memory, in the evening, of all 
lings sold, with the prices and the names of the pur- 
chasers ; and this account, when compared with what had 
been taken in writing by a notary, was found to be exact 
in every particular. 

The following is an instance of strength of memory 
somewhat remarkable. — An Englishman, at a certain 
time, came to Frederic the Great of Prussia for the ex- 
press purpose of giving him an exhibition of his power 
of recollection. Frederic sent for Voltaire, who read to 
the king a pretty long poem which he had just finished. 
The Englishman was present, and was in such a position 
that he could hear every word of the poem, but was con- 
cealed fi-om Voltaire's notice. After the readmg of the 
poem was finished, Frederic observed to the author that 
the production coidd not be an original one, as there was 
B foreign gentleman present who co\ild i^\\.^ e^NW^^^ftk. 
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of it Voltaire listened vnith amazement to the straiiffer, 
as he repeated word for word the poem which henad 
been at so much pains in composing ; and, giving way to 
a momentary freik of passion, he tore the manuscrijit in 
pieces. A statement v^as then made to him of the cir- 
cumstances under V'hich the Englishman became acquaint- 
vriih his poem, which had the effect to mitigate his an- 

§er, and he was very willing to do penance for the sod- 
enness of his passion by copying down the work from 
a second repetition of it by the stranger, who was aUe 
to go through with it as before. 

A considerable number of instances of this descriptioD 
are found in the recorded accounts of various individo- 
als, but they must be considered as exceptions to the 
general features of the human mind, the existence of 
which it is difficult to explain on any known principlesL 
They are probably original and constitutional traits ; and, 
if such be the case, they necessarily preclude any exphr 
nation further than what is involved in the mere s^te- 
ment of that fact. There are, however, some diversities 
and peculiarities of memory, less striking, perhaps, than 
those just referred to, which admit a more detailed no- 
tice. 

^ 248. Of circumstantial memory, or that species of memory whicb if 
based on the relations of contiguity in time and place. 

There is a species of memory more than usually ob- 
vious and outward in its character, which is based essen- 
tially upon the relations of Contiguity in time and place. 
— ^In the explanation of this form or species of memory, 
it may be proper to recur a moment to the explanations 
on the general nature of memory which have already 
been given. It will be kept in mind that our remem- 
brances are merely conceptions, modified by a perception 
of the relation of past time. Removing, then, the mod- 
ification of past time, and the remaining element of our 
remembrances will be conceptions merely. Our concep- 
tions, it will be recollected, cannot be called up by a 
mere voluntary effort, because to will the existence of a 
conception necessarily implies the actual existence of the 
conception already in the mind. They arise in the mind, 
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therefore, in obedieiice to the influence of some of those 
principles of association 'which have already been con- 
sidered. And Memory, accordingly, will assume a pe- 
culiarity of aspect corresponding to the associating prin- 
ciple which predominates. If it be based, for instance, 
on the law of Contiguity, as it will deal chiefly with 
mere facts, and their outward incidents and circumstan- 
ces; without entering deeply into their interior nature, it 
will be what may be described, not merely as an obvious 
and practical, but, in particular, as a circumstcmtial mem- 
ory. If it be based chiefly on the other principles, it 
may be expected to exhibit a less easy and flexible, a less 
minute and specific, but a more philosophical character. 

That species of memory which is founded chiefly on 
the law of contiguity, and which is distinguished by its 
specificalness or circumstantiahty, will be found to pre- 
vail especially among uneducated people, not merely ar- 
tisans and other labouring classes, but among all those, 
in whatever situation of life, who have either not possess- 
ed, or, possessing, have not employed, the means of intel- 
lectual culture. Every one must have recollected instan- 
ces of the great readiness exhibited by these peisons in 
their recollection of facts, places, times, names, specific 
arrangements in dress and in buildings, traditions, and lo- 
cal incidents. In their narrations, ror instance, of what 
has come within their knowledge, they will, in general, 
be found to specify the time of events ; not merely an in- 
definite or approximated time, but the identical year, 
and month, and day, and hour. In their description of 
persons and places, and in their account of the dress and 
equipage of persons, and of the locaUties and incidents of 
places, they are found to be no less particular. — When 
we assert, nowever, that this species of memory, which, 
from the peculiar aspect it exhibits, may conveniently be 
designated as circumstantial memory, is based upon the 
principle of Contiguity, we do not mean to intimate that 
its possessors are naturally destitute of the other associa- 
ting principles, or that they necessarily possess them in a 
much lower degree than others. As compared with the 
principle of Contiguity, the principles of Resemblance or 
Analogy^ of Contrast, and of Cause and E&cX,^:^^^ ^s^ 

Vol. L—D v 
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be more remote and inward, and less accesableby fanul- 
iar and outward influences. Accordingly, as a genoid 
statement, they imply, in their exercise, a greater degree 
of mental developement. And hence it naturally hap- 
pens, that those persons who have not possessed or have 
not employed the means of this developement, even if 
they are possessed of the principles themselves, avail 
themselves of those more (j^vious and easy helps to mein- 
ory which nature has placed within their reach. In oth- 
er words, it is almost invariably the case, that they aim 
to strengthen their recollections of facts and events, by 
associatmg them with those things which happened at 
the same time, or were proximate in position. And 
having, by almost constant exercise, greatly strengthened 
the tendency to those associations which exist in conse- 
quence of mere contiguity, they can readily tell you not 
only the precise 'place where anything has happened, but 
almost everything which has happened in the mimediate 
neighbourhood ; not only the time when the event oc- 
curred, but many other things which occurred about the 
same period ; not only the person^ but numberless partic- 
ularities of dress, form, and position. 

^ 249. Illustrations of specific or circumstantial memory. 

The great masters of human nature (Shakspeare among 
others) have occasionally indicated their knowledge w 
this species of memory. Mrs. Quickly, in reminding Fal- 
staflF of his promise of marriage, discovers her readiness 
of recollection in the specification of the great variety of 
circumstances under which the promise was made. Her 
recollection in the case was not a mere general remem- 
brance of the solitary fact, but was, in the manner of a 
witness in a court of justice, circumstantial. — " Thou didst 
swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wed- 
nesday in Wbitsun week, when the prince broke thy head 
for likening him to a singing man of Windsor." — ^The 
coachman m Cornelius Scriblerus gives an account (rf 
what he had seen in Bear Garden : " Two men fought for 
a prize ; one was a fair man, a sergeant in the Guards ; 
the other black, a butcher •, the sergeant had red trou- 
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IserSy ihe butcher blue ; they fought upon a stage about 
four o'clock, and the sergeant wounded the butcher in 
the leg." 

*^ In a certain village of Estramadura," says the hum- 
ble squire of the Knight of La Mancha, " mere Uved a 
certain goat-shepherd. I mean one that keeps goats; 
and this shepherd or goatherd, as the story goes, was 
called Lope Ruyz ; and it came to pass that this Lope 
Ruyz fell in love with a shepherdess, whose name was 
Torralva ; which shepherdess, whose name was Torralva, 
was the daughter of a rich herdsman ; and this rich herds- 
man," &C. Don Quixote took exception to Sancho's tell- 
ing the story with so much particularity ; but he frankly 
and honestly replied, "that all the people in his country 
told stories in that manner, and he must tell it so, or not 
tell it at all. 

^ 250. Of philosophic memory, or that speciei of memory which is 
based on other relations than those of contiguity. 

There is another species of memory, clearly distin- 

r'shable from the cracuMSTANTiAL memory, which may 
described as the Philosophic. This form of memory, 
relying but seldom on the aids of mere Contigui^, is sus- 
tained chiefly by the relations of Resemblance, Contrast, 
and Cause and Effect. The circumstantial memory, 
which deals almost exclusively with minute particulars, 
and especially with those wnich are accessible by the 
outward senses, admirably answers the* purpose of those 
persons in whom it is commonly found. But mere con- 
tiguity in time and place, which is almost the sole prin- 
ciple that binds together facts and events in the rec- 
ollection of those whose powers are but imperfectly de- 
veloped, possesses comparatively little value in the esti- 
mation of the philosopher. He looks more deeply into 
the nature of things. Bestowing but sHght attention on 
what is purely outward and incidental, he detects with a - 
discriminating eye the analogies and oppositions, the 
causes and consequences of events. It woidd seem that 
the celebrs^ted Montaigne was destitute, perhaps in a more 
than common degree, of that form of reminiscence which 
we have proposed to designate ^ as \!l^ dicxiisQS^as&sb^ 
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memory. He savs on a certain occaaon of himself, **! 
am forced to call my servants by the names of thdr em- 

rloyments, or of the countries where they were bom, fcr 
can hai^ly remember their proper names; and, if I 
should live long, I question whether I should remember 
my own name. But it does not appear, notwithstaadrng 
Us inability to remember names and insulated facts, eape- 
cially if they related to the occurrences of conmion ufe, 
that he had much reason to complain of an absolute want 
of memory. His writings indicate his cast of mind, that 
he was reflective and speculative ; and he expressly ^ves 
us to understand, that he was much more mterestai in 
the study of the principles of human nature than of out- , 
ward objects. Accordmgly, the result was such as mij^ 
be expected, that his memory was rather philosophical 
than circumstantial, and more tenacious of general prin- 
ciples than of specific facts. 

A man, whose perceptions are naturally philosophic, 
and whose remembrances consequently take the same 
turn, may not be able to make so rapid and striking ad- 
vances in all branches of knowledge as a person of dif- 
ferent intellectual bias. Almost every department of 
science presents itself to the student's notice xmder two 
forms, the practical and theoretical ; its facts and its rules 
of proceeding on the one hand, and its principles on the 
other. The circumstantial memory rapidly embraces the 
practical part, seizing its facts and enunciating its rules 
with a promptness of movement and a show of power 
which throws the philosophic memory quite into the shade. 
But it is otherwise when they advance into the less ob- 
vious and showy, but more fertile region of analogies, 
classification, and principles. — On this topic Mr. Stewart 
has some pertment remarks. " A man destitute of ge- 
nius (that is to say, in this connexion, of a naturally pml- 
osophic turn of mind), may, with little eflTort, treasure up 
in his memory a number of particulars in chemistry or 
natural history, which he refers to no principle, and from 
which he deduces no conclusion ; and from his faciUty in 
acquiring this stock of information, may flatter himself 
with the belief that he possesses a natural taste for these 
branches of knowledge. But Iha^ viho are really de*- 
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tined to extend llie boundaries of science, when they first, 
enter on new pursuits, feel their attention distracted and 
their memory overloaded with facts, among which they 
can trace no relation, and are sometimes apt to despair 
entirely of their future progress. In due time, however, 
tiieir superiority appears, and arises in part from that 
Tery dissatisfaction which they at first experienced, and 
"which does not cease to stimulate their inquiries, till they 
are enabled to trace, amid a chaos of apparently uncon- 
nected materials, that simplicity and beauty which always 
characterize the operations of nature*" 

^251. Further illustrations of philosophic memory. 

Mr. Stewart pursues this train of remark further, main- 
taining, as a general thing, that a man of genius has his 
knowledge less at command than those who are possess- 
ed of an inferior degree of originality, and particularly in 
respect to those subjects on which he has found his origi- 
nality and invention most fertile. And in this connexion 
he mentions the case of Sir Isaac Newton in terms as 
follows : " Sir Isaac Newton (as we are told by Dr. 
Pemberton) was often at a loss when the conversation 
turned on his own discoveries. It is probable that they 
made but a slight impression on his mmd, and that a con- 
sciousness of his inventive powers prevented him from ta- 
king much pains to treasure them up in his memory. — 
Men of little ingenuity seldom forget the ideas they ac- 
quire, because they know that, when an occasion occurs 
for applying their knowledge to use, they must trust to 
memory and not to invention. Explain an arithmetical 
rule to a person of common understanding who is unac- 
quainted with the principles of the science ; he will soon 
get the rule by heart, and become dexterous in the appU- 
cation of it Another, of more ingenuity, will examine 
the principle of the rule before he applies it to use, and 
will scarcely take the trouble to commit to memory a 
process which he knows he can at any time, with a little 
reflection, recover. The consequence will be, that, in the 
practice of calculation, he will appear more slow and hes- 
itating than if he followed the received rules of arithmetic 
lyitbout reflection or reasoning. 

Dd2 
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<< ScHnething of the same land Iiappeiis eveiy day mooB- 
versation. By far the greater part of the opbions ve m- 
nounce in it are not the immediate result of reasoning on 
the spot, but have been previously formed in the ckset, 
or, perhaps, have been adopted implicitly on the author- 
ity of others. The promptitude, therefore, with which a 
man decides in ordinary discourse, is not a certain test of 
the quickness of his apprehension, as it may perhaps 
arise from those uncommon efforts to furnish the memoiy 
with acquired knowledge, by which men of slow parti 
endeavour to compensate for th^ want of invention; 
while, on the other hand, it is possible that a consdois- 
ness of originali^ may give rise to a manner apparently 
embarrassed, by leading the person who feels it to tnst 
too much to extempore exertions." 

^ 253. Of that species of memoiy called inteDtkmal recoUectioD. 

There is a species or exercise of the memory, known 
as INTENTIONAL RECOLLECTION, the explanation of whidi 
renders it proper briefly to recur agam to the nature of 
memory in general. — ^The definition of memory which 
has been given is, that it is the power or susceptibility 
of the mind by which those conceptions are originated, 
which are modified by the perception of the relation of 
past time. This definition necessarily resolves memory, 
m a considerable degree at least, into Association. But 
it will be recollected that our trains of associated thought 
are not, in the strict sense, voluntary ; that is, are not du 
recUy under the control of the will. They come and de- 
part (we speak now exclusively of their origination) with- 
out its bemg possible for us to exercise anything more 
than an indirect power over them. (See § 242.) It fol- 
lows, from these facts, that our remembrances also, which 
may be regarded in part as merely associated trains, arc 
not, in the strict sense, voluntary ; or, in other words, it 
is impossible for us to remember in consequence of mere- 
ly choosing to remember. To will or to choose to re- 
member anything implies that the thing in question is 
already in the mind ; and hence there is not only an im- 
possibility resulting from the nature of the mind, but also 
an absurdity in the idea of calling up thought by a mere 
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direct Yolition. Our chief power, therefore, in quicken- 
ing and stren^hening the memory, will be found to con- 
tast in our skill in applying and modifying the various 
principles or laws of association. And this brings us to 
an explanation of what is called intentional memory or 
BBCOLLECTioN ; a su^ect which was partly illustrated in 
the section above referred to. 

Whenever we put forth an exercise of intentional mem- 
ory, or make a formal attempt to remember some circum- 
stance, it is evident that the event in general, of which 
tiie circumstance, when recalled, will be found to be a part, 
must have previously been an object of attention. That 
is, we remember the great outlines of some story, but can- 
Qof^ in the first instance, give a complete account of it, 
which ^e wish to do. We make an effort to recall the 
circumstances not remembered in two ways. — We may, 
in the first place, form different suppositions, and see 
which agrees best with the general outlines ; the general 
features or outlines of the subject being detained before 
us, with a considerable degree of permanency, by means 
of some feeling of desire or interest This method of re- 
storing thoughts is rather an inference of reasoning than 
a genuine exercise of memory. 

We may, in the second place, merely delay upon those 
l&oughts which we already hold possession of; and re- 
volve them in our minds, until, aided by some principle 
of association, we are able to lay hold of the particular 
ideas for which we were searching. Thus, when we en- 
deavour to recite what we had previously committed to 
memory, but are at a loss for a particular passage, we 
repeat a number of times the concluding words of the 
preceding sentence. In this way the sentence which was 
forgotten is very frequently recalled. 

^ 253. Instance illustrative of the preceding. 

The subject of the preceding section will perhaps be 
more distinctly understood in connexion with the follow- 
ing illustration. Dr. Beattie informs us, that he was him- 
sen acquainted ;svith a clergyman, who, on being attacked 
with a fit of apoplexy, was found to have forgotten all 
ike transactions of the four years immediately pr^cedin^ 
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the attack. And yet be remembered as well as ever whit 
bad happened before that period. The newspapers ^vbkli 
were printed during the period mentioned were read widi 
interest, and afforded him a great deal of amusement, 
being entirely new to him. It is further stated, that this 
individual recovered by degrees all he had lost ; so », 
after a while, to have nearly or quite as full a remembrance 
of that period as others. In this instance the power of 
the principles of association appears to have been at first 
completely prostrated by the disease, without any jm^- 
pect of their being again brought into action, except hj 
some assistance anor^d them. This assistance, no doubt, 
was conversation, the renewed notice of various external 
objects addressed to the senses, and reading. By reading 
old newspapers, and by conversation in particular, he oo 
casionally fell upon ideas which he had not only been 
possessed of before, but which had been associated widi 
other ideas, forming originally distinct and condensed 
trains of thought And thus whole series were restored. 
— Other series, again, were recovered by applying tbe 
methods of intentional recollection ; that is, by forming 
suppositions and comparing them with the ideas already 
recovered, or by voluntarily delaying upon and revolving 
in mind such trains as were restored, and thus rousing up 
others. Such we can hardly doubt to have been, in the 
main, the process by which the parson of whom we are 
speaking recovered the knowledge he had lost. 

These views, in addition to what has now been said, 
may be illustrated also by what we sometimes observe in 
old men. Question them as to the events of early life, 
and at times they will be unable to give any answer what- 
ever. But, whenever you mention some prominent inci- 
dent of their young days, or perhaps some friend on whom 
many associations have gathered, it will often be found 
that their memory revives, and that they are able to state 
many things, in respect to which they were previously 
silent 

^ 254. Remarks on the memory of the aged. 

Tn noticing the interesting aspects which the memory 
presents to our consideration, it may be proper to delay a 
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mom^it on the memory of the aged. And here the lead- 
ing remark is, that a weakness of memory, a slowness and 
inability of recollection, exists in such persons. This 
weakness of remembrance, which is so frequently observ- 
ed in men of advanced age, appears to be owin^ to two 
causes, viz., the impaired state of the organs of percep- 
tion, and a defect of attention. 

(1.) Their organs of external perception are impaired. 
— ^We find it difficult, in consequence of the failure of 
their sense of hearing, to converse with people advanced 
in years, and it requires a great effort, both on our part 
and theirs, to make them understand what we say. The 
most conclusive arguments, and flashes of wit, and rich 
strains of music, have in a ^eat measure ceased to attract 
theur notice. — ^There is a like failure of the sense of see- 
ing also. They no longer take pleasure in the delightful 
S>ects of creation. The waving forest, the blooming 
d, the gay beams of the sun, all the charming varieties 
and aspects of nature, although they have not ceased to 
have charms for others, have but little or none for them. 
The natural and necessary consequence of this state of 
things is, that the ideas, which are let in by the senses, 
make but a vary feeble impression, and are almost im- 
mediately erased from the mind. 

(2.) The second cause of the weakness of memory, of 
which old people complain, is a defect in attention. — 
That mental state to which we give the name of Atten- 
tion, always implies, in a greater or less degree, an emo- 
tion of interest ; and, without some feeling of this kind, it 
does not well appear how it could exist. But the world 
(including in the term what is beautiful in nature, and 
what is important in the duties and calling of life) has 
at last ceased to excite the emotions which it formerly 
awakened. The aged are like the prisoner, released in 
the period of the French revolution from the Bastile; 
they find themselves, as it were, in a new creation, which 
passes before them with great indistinctness, and with 
which they feel but little sympathy. As their organs of 
external perception have failed them, and as there has 
also been a defect of attention, the memory, as a natural 
consequence, has become broken and ij^ov^'eiVe^ 
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It should, however, be remarked here, tiiat, notwMi- 
standing what has been said, aged people often recall, 
with great readiness and precision, the feelings and the 
incidents of their youth. The explanation of tlus stri- 
king trait in the memory of the aged, which we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice in one of the chapters od- 
Association, seems to be this.— As a general statement, 
our early feelings and associations are the strongesL 
That they should be so is not strange, since we haTc 
then entered on a state of things which, in its essential 
features, is new, and which, in all its diversities of duty, 
and pleasure, and danger, attracts and excites us by con- 
tinual novelty. Who can forget the plains where Ite 
wandered in early life ? Who can erase from his recol- 
lection the associates of those days of wonder, activi^, 
and hope 1 Who can obliterate from his heart his youth- 
ful toils, his sufferings, and his joys 1 — ^These things re- 
main, while, others vanish. Such feelings, so deeply filed 
in the mind, and bound together and made permanent by 
the strength of a mutual association, are frequently re- 
called ; they recur to the soul in the activity and busde 
of life, and in those more favoured moments when it is 
given up to silent and solemn meditations. The effect 
of this frequent recurrence can easily be imagined. The 
early impressions which are the subjects of such recur- 
rence, become in time, if one may be allowed the ex- 
pression, a part of the mind itself; they seem to be wo- 
ven into its existence. Hence old men, who have no 
eye and no hearing for the events that are passing around 
them, repeat, with the greatest animation, the stories of 
scenes, and actions, and friendships of fifty years ago. 

4 255. On the compatibility of strong memory and good judgment 

It has sometimes been a question of considerable in- 
terest, whether the possession of a remarkably strong 
memory is not inconsistent with entire soundness of judg- 
ment. This question has perha{)s been suggested by the 
fact that, in some instances, idiots and other persons not 
much above the condition of idiocy have been remarkable 
for memory. — "I knew a fool," says a recent writer, 
" who was placed under \ke cVv.«r^<^ o^ ^ ^.W^^wjol in 
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tte country, as being utterly incapable of conducting 
himself in ordinary matters (he was a yoimg man of for- 
tune, and did not need to work, except for his amuse- 
ment), and yet he could repeat every word of the clergy- 
man's sermon, tell how many people were in the church, 
how any one that sat in a pew named to him was dress- 
ed, and who did or did not contribute to the poor. He 
could do that for any Sunday if you gave him any hint 
of it ; last week or last year was all the same to him. 
Ms memory was, in short, as perfect as memory could 
be ; but then he had no judgment in the using of it ; and 
80, when in company, it often made him seem, and not 
unfrequently made other people feel, very ridiculous.'** 

Throwing out of the question cases of original malfor- 
mation, such as idiocies, which properly have no place 
in it, it may be said without any hesitation that the con- 
nexion between a strong memory and a weak judgment 
is not necessary, but merely accidental ; that is, is not 
the constitution of nature, but, in general, the result of 
circumstances. As it is an accidental state of things, and 
not anything essential and permanent in our mental 
structure, we must look for its appropriate cause in erro- 
neous mental discipline. — ^It may well be supposed that 
those who possess strong memories are not insensible of 
their superiority in this respect; and the approbation 
which they have received in consequence of it, encour- 
ages them to treasure up a dry collection of all facts 
wnich will in any way bear repetition. Dates, names, 
genealogies, places, local incidents, traditional anecdotes, 
are all seized and retained with peculiar avidity. But 
too much intent upon outward incidents, the mere dates, 
names, and forms of things, such persons fail to inquire 
into their true nature ; they neglect other and more im- 
portant forms of mental discipline, and thus justly sus^ 
tain the reputation of possessing a showy rather than 
discriminating and sound knowledge. In instances of 
this description, the relations by which the suggested 
trains of thought are associated are the more slight and 
obvious ones, such as of time and place. But there are 
some exceptions to this unwise course ; individuals m^y 

* Mudie's Popular Guide, sect, i. 
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he found, who, with an astonishiii^ M3ity to lecaU die 
most unimportant incidents of daily occurrepce, as wdl 
as the dry details of historical facts, combine tiie &r 
more enviable ability of discriminating the tme £fe- 
ences of things, of combining means for the attsamiNnt 
of ends, and of rightly estimating evidence in its Tanooi 
applications ; trsdts of mind which are certainly to he in* 
eluded among the characteristics of sound judgment 

^ 256. Marks of a good memoiy. 

The great purpose to which the faculty of memoijii 
subservient, is to enable us to retain the knowledge 
which we have from our experiences for future vk. 
The prominent marks of a good memory, therefore, aze 
these two, viz., tenacity in retaining ideas, and readinoi 
in bringing them forward on necessary occasions. 

First : of tenacity or power of retaining ideas. — lie 
impressions which are made on some minds are duraUet 
They are like channels worn away in stone, and namei 
engraven in monumental marble, which defy the open- 
tion of the ordinary causes of decay, and withstand even 
the defacing touch of time. But other memories, which 
at first seemed to grasp as much, are destitute of this 
power of retention. The inscriptions made upon them 
are like characters written on the sand, which the fint 
breath of wind covers over, or like figures on a bank rf 
snow, which the sun shines upon and melts. The infe- 
riority of the latter description of memory to the former 
must be obvious ; so much so as to require no comment 
A memory whose power of retaining is greatly dimin- 
ished, of course loses a great part of its value. 

Second : of readiness or facility in bringing forward 
what is remembered. — Some persons who cannot be sup- 
posed to be deficient in tenacity of remembrance, ap- 
pear to fail in a confident and prompt command of what 
they remember. Some mistake has been committed in 
the arrangement of their knowledge; there has been 
some defect in the mental discipline ; or for some other 
cause, whatever it may be, they often discover perplexi- 
ty, and remember slowly and indistinctly. Tlw is a 
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great practical evil, which not only ought to be, but 
which can, in a great degree, be guarded against 

It is true that so great readiness of memory cannot 
rationally be expected in men of philosophic minds as 
ethers ; for the reason that they pay but uttle or no at- 
tenticm to particular fieu^ts, except for the purpose of de- 
ducing from them general principles. But it is no less 
true, mat when this want of readiness is such as to cause 
a considerable degree of perplexity, it must be regarded 
a great mental defect And, for the same reason, a 
prompt command of knowledge is to be regarded a men- 
tal eroellence. 

^ 257. Directions or rules for the improvement of the memory. 

In whatever point of view the memory may be con- 
templated, it must be admitted that it is a faculty always 
aecurmg to us inestimable benefits. For the purpose of 
securing the most efficient action of this valuable faculty, 
and particularly that tenacity and readiness which have 
been spoken of, the following directions may be found 
^rorthy of attenticm. 

(L) JVever be satisfied with a partial or half acq^nt" 
once with things. — ^There is no less a tendency to intellect- 
ual than to bodily inactivity ; students, in order to avoid 
intellectual toil, are too much inclined to pass on in a 
hurried and careless manner. This is injurious to the 
memory. ** Nothing," says Dugald Stewart, " has such 
a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of invention, 
but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of ex- 
tensive and various reading widiout reflection." Always 
make it a rule fiilly to imderstand what is gone over. 
Those who are determined to grapple with the subject in 
hand, whatever may be its nature, and to become master 
of it, soon feel a great interest ; truths which were at 
first obscure, become clear and familiar. The conse- 
quence of this increased clearness and interest is an in- 
crease of attention ; and the natural result of this is, 
that the truths are very strongly fixed in the memory. 

(n.) We are to refer our knowledge as much as pos- 
siUe to general principles. — ^To refer our knowledge to 
general principles is to classify it ; and IVai^ \& ^^\\^a;:^ 

Vol. I. — Ee 
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the best mode of classification. If a lawyer or merdent 
-were to throw all their papers together promiscaoiidy, 
they could not calculate on much readiness in finding 
what they might at any time want K a man of letten 
were to record in a commonplace book all the ideas and 
facts which occurred to him, without any method, he 
would experience the greatest difficulty in applying them 
to use. It is the same with a memoiy where there is do 
classification. Whoever fixes upon some general principle^ 
whether political, literary, or philosophical, and collects 
facts in illustration of it, will fiind no difGculty in remeoh 
bering them, however numerous; when, without such 
general principles, the recollection of them would have 
been extremely burdensome. 

(in.) Consider the nature of the shufyy and mdu 
use of those helps which are thus afforded. — ^This rule 
may be illustrated by the mention of some departmenti 
of science. Thus, in acquiring a knowledge of ge(«- 
raphy, the study is to be pursued, as much as possil^, 
with tiie aid of good globes, charts, and maps. It re- 
quires a great effort of memory, and generally an unsuc- 
cessful one, to recollect the relative extent and situation 
of places, the numerous physical and political dividoDS 
of the earth, from the book. The advantages of study- 
ing geography with maps, globes, &c., are two. (1.) 
The form, relative situation, and extent of countries be- 
come in this case ideas, or, rather, conceptions of sight; 
such conceptions (§ 115) are very vivid, and are more 
easily recalled to remembrance than others. 

(2.) Our remembrances are assisted by the law of 
contiguity in place (§ 223), which is known to be one 
of tbe most efficient aids. When we have once, from 
having a map or globe before us, formed an acquaint- 
ance with the general visible appearance of an isl- 
land, a gulf, an ocean, or a continent, nothing is more 
easy than to remember the subordinate divisions or parts. 
Whenever we have examined and fixed in our minds the 
general appearance or outlines of a particular country, 
we do not easily forget the situation of those countries 
which are contiguous. 

We find another illustration of this rule in the reading 
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of historj\ — There is such a multitude of facts in histor- 
ical writings, that to endeavour to remember them all is 
fruitless ; and if it could be done, would be of very small 
advantage. Hence^in reading die history of any coun- 
tiy, fix upon twa or three of the most interesting epochs ; 
make them the subject of particular attention ; learn the 
spint of the a^e, and the private Ufe and fortimes of 
prominent individuals ; in a word, study these periods 
not only as annalists, but as philosophers. When they 
are thus studied, the mind can hardly fail to retain them ; 
they will be a sort of landmarks ; and all the other 
events in the history of the country, before and after- 
ward, will naturally arrange themselves in reference to 
tbem. Th« memo^^ will strongly seize the pronunent 
periods, in consequence of the great interest felt in them ; 
and the less important parts of the history of the country 
will be likely to be retained, so far as is necessary, by 
llie aid of the principle of contiguity, and without giving 
them great attention. — ^Further, historical charts or gene- 
dbgical trees of history are of some assistance for a sim- 
ilar reason, that maps, globes, &c., are in geography. 

This rule for strengthening the memory will apply also 
to the more abstract sciences. — " In every science," says 
Stewart (Elements, ch. vi., § 3), " the ideas, about which 
it is peculiarly conversant, are connected together by 
some associating principle ; in one science, for instance, 
by associations founded on the relation of cause and ef- 
fect ; in another, by the associations founded on the ne- 
cessary relations of mathematical truths." 

4 258. Farther directions for the improvement of the memory. 

(IV.) The order in which things are laid vp in the 
memory should he the order of nature. — ^In nature evexyr 
thinghas its appropriate place, conneidons, and relations. 
Nothing is insulated, and wholly cut off^ as it were, fcom 
everything eke ; but whatever exists or takes place falls 
naturally mto its allotted position within the great sphere 
of creation and events. Hence the rule, that knowledge, 
as far forth as possible, should exist mentally or subjec- 
tively in the same order as the corresponding objective 
reahty erasts. The laws of the mind will be fovsiiA ^ 
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their operation to act in harmony with the laws of exter- 
nal nature. They are, in some sense, the counterparts of 
each other. We might illustrate the benefits of the ^ 
plication of this rule by referring to almost any wdl-^ 
gested scientific article, historical narration, poem, &c 
But perhaps its fiill import will be more readily mukr- 
stood by an instance of its utter violation. 

A person was one day boasting, in the presence of 
Foote the comedian, of the wondemil facility with whidi 
he could commit anything to memory, when the modem 
Aristophanes said he womd write down a dozen lines in 
prose which he could not commit to memory in as many 
minutes. The man of ^reat memory accepted the cUt* 
len^ ; a wager was laid, and Foote produced the fid- 
lowme. — '^ So she went into the garden to cut a cab- 
bage-leaf to make an apple pie ; and at the same time 
a great she-bear coming up the sbreet, pops its head into 
the shop. What, no soap 1 So he died, and she yoj 
imprudently married the barber ; and there were present 
the Piciniunies, and the Joblillies, and the Gaiyuhes, and 
the grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round but- 
ton at the top ; and they all fell to playing catch as 
catch can, till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of 
their boots." — ^The story adds that Foote won the wager. 
And it is very evident that statements of this description, 
utterly disregarding the order of nature and events, must 
defjr, if carried to any great length, the strongest memory. 

(v.) The memory may be strengthened by exercise^ — 
Our minds, when lefl to sloth and inactivity, lose thdr 
vigour ; but when they are kept in exercise, and, after 
performing what was before them, are tasked with new 
requisitions, it is not easy to asagn limits to their ability. 
This seems to be a general and ultimate law of our na- 
ture. It is applicable equally to every original suscepti- 
bility, and to every combination of mental action. In re- 
peated instances we have had occasion to refer to its re- 
sults, both on the body and the mind. The power of 
perception is found to acquire strength and acuteness by 
exercise. There are habits of conception and of associ- 
ation, as well as of perception ; and we shall be able to 
detect the existence and operation of the same great 
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jMrincipIe, when we come to speak of reasoning, imagi- 
, nation, &c. As this principle applies equally to the 
memoi^, we are able to secure its beneficial results by 
practising that repetition or exercise on which they are 
founded. 

$ 259. Of observance of the truth in connexion with memory. 

Another help to the memory, which has seldom been 
noticed, and certainly not so much as its importance de- 
mands, is the conscientious and strict observance of the 
truth. — ^It will be found, on inquiry, that those who are 
- scrupulous in this respect will be more prompt and exact 
in their recollections, within the sphere of what they un- 
dertake to remember, than others. A man of this de- 
scription may possibly not remember so rauch as others ; 
for the same conscientiousness which is the basis of his 
veracity, would instinctively teach him to reject from his 
intellectual storehouse a great deal of worthless trash. 
But within the limits which, for good reasons, undoubted- 
ly, he sets to his recollections, he will be much more exact, 
much more to be relied on, provided there is no original 
or constitutional ground of difference. It has been sug- 
gested in regard to Dr. Johnson, that his rigid attention 
to veracity, his conscientious determination to be exact in 
his statements, was the reason, in a considerable degree, 
that his memory was so remarkably tenacious and mi- 
nute. And the suggestion is based m sound philosophy. 
If a man's deep and conscientious regard for the truth 
be such that he cannot, consistently with the requisitions 
of his moral nature, repeat to others mere vaguenesses 
and uncertainties, he will naturally give such strict and 
serious attention to the present objects of inquiry and 
knowledge, that they will remain in his memory after* 
ward wiSi remarkable distinctness and permanency, 

^ 260. Of committing to writing as a means of aiding memory. 

Among other means of aiding the memory, it is often 
recommended to commit to writing the knowledge which 
we acquire. This practice, if not carried too far, so as 
greatly to supersede the direct exercise of the memory, is 
attended with certain advantages, which yisdfj «xi oqa%.« 
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nonal resortiiig to it^l.) Qften, in die ooune.of tm 
aon's opportunities of resding and cif interemne m 
the world, he becomes afiquaintfri with fiKsts wifltiHl' 
he is unwillinff to burden his memorj, and ivhick hk 
equally unwilun^ to lose. Here it is mipet to MM 
this method, which at the same time leayes the ■osq 
free for other subjects, and retains what maj be Smit 
some future period impoitant— (2.) In the progroitfii 
person's experience and inyestigationsy he arrira itc» 
tarn important condunons; fior in literature aad ills 
departments of science, and in the philoaophj of * 
conduct, there are certain principles to be 
wUch hold a first rank, and exert their infli 
collateral inquiries. Tlie means or process by wUAki 
arrived at them is pennitted to £Euk away from the nia^ 
because he has no desire to remember it. But it wtf 
often be found desirable to call in the aid of writins^ia 
order to prevent the poanbiltty of a like result wi&fliov 




important principles which ht has established with M 
small labour. These occasional records will not only as- 
cure the great truths he has gained, but will furnsb 
landmarks of the gradual developement of the mind, and 
profitable intimations concerning the laws by which it ii 
governed. 

^ 261. Of mnemoDief or fyftems of artificial memorjr. 

We shall conclude these suggestions on the subject of 
aiding and improving the memory, by a remark or two 
on the method or system of mnemonics. — ^By a system of 
mnemonics or of artificial monory is meant ^^ a method 
of connecting in the mind things difficult to be rerneoH 
bered with tilings easilv remembered, so as to ^aUe it 
to retain and recollect the former by means of the latter.'* 
— ^The things ea^ to be remembered are abort and simple 
verses, or the walls and compartments of a room, or gro- 
tesque pictures, and the like. Important facts are to be 
connected with these, in the expectation that the former 
will be remembered because the latter are. 

It is no doubt possible to give a temporary aid to the 
memory by such arbitrary arrangements; by associating 
our ideas with a set of sounds, places, and i ma g f^ Such 
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assistance may occasionally be of some advantage to 
public speakers, and to persons who are called to remem- 
ber a large number of insulated facts. But there is rea- 
son to fear that the benefit is more than counterbalanced 
by burdening and distracting the memory with what is 
aUowedly fhvolous and perhaps ridiculous. However 
this may be, it is generally admitted to be the fact, that 
those systems that are proposed for use at the present 
time are too complicated for plans which profess to ren- 
der the acquisition of knowledge more easy. They can 
never be adopted into general use imless they are ren- 
dered more simple ; nor do we apprehend that a person 
who follows the rules for stren^ening and applying 
the memory, which have been laid dowi/in this chapter, 
will stand greatly in need of any other helps in recol- 
lecting most things that will be useful and important 
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DURATION OF MEMORY. 
^ 262. Restoration of thoughts and feelings supposed to be forgotten. 

Before quitting the subject of Memory, there is an- 
other point of view, not wholly wanting in interest, in 
which it is susceptible of being considered ; and that is 
the permanency or duration of its power to call up its 
past experiences. It is said to have been an opinion of 
Lord Bacon, that no thoughts are lost, that they continue 
virtually to exist, and that the soul possesses witliin itself 
laws which, whenever fully brought into action, will be 
found capable of producing the prompt and perfect res- 
toration of the collected acts and feelings of its whole 
past existence. 

This opinion, which other able writers have fallen in 
with, is clearly worthy of examination, especially when 
we consider that it has a practical bearing, and involves 
important moral and religious consequences. Some one 
win perhaps inquire^ is it possible, is it m \!kk!& uidXxvt^ ^ 
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tldngs, that we should be able to recall the million of lit- 
tle acts and feelings which have transpired in the whole 
course of our lives 1 Let such an inquirer be induced to 
consider, in the first place, that the memory has its fixed 
laws, in virtue of which the mental exercises are recall- 
ed ; and that there can be found no direct and sat]sEu> 
tory proof of such laws ever wholly ceasing to exist 
That the operation of those laws appears to be weaken- 
ed, and is in fact weakened, by lapse of time, is admit- 
ted ; but while the firequency, promptness, and strength 
of their action may be diminished in any assi^able ae- 
gree, the laws themselves yet remain. This is the view 
of the subject which at first obviously and plainly pre- 
sents itself; and, we may venture to add, is reconmiended 
by common experience. 

It is known to every one that thoughts and feelings 
sometimes unexpectedly recur which had slumbered in 
forgetfulness for years. Days, and months, and yeais 
have rolled on; new scenes and situations occupy us; 
and all we felt, and saw, and experienced in those fonnor 
days and years appears to be clothed in impenetrable 
darkness. But suddenly some unexpected event, the 
sight of a waterfall, of a forest, of a house, a peculiarly 
pleasant or gloomy day, a mere change of countenance, 
a word, almost anything we can imagine, arouses the 
soul, and gives a new and vigorous turn to its meditations. 
At such a moment we are astonished at the novel revela- 
tions which are made, the recollections which are called 
forth, the resurrections of withered hopes and perished 
sorrows, of scenes and companionships, that seemed to be 
utterly lost. 

" Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain. 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies." 

This is, perhaps, a faint exhibition of that perfect res- 
toration of thought which Bacon and other philosophic 
minds have supposed to be possible. But, if the state- 
ment be correct, it is undoubtedly one circumstance 
among others in support of that sentiment, although of 
^uiordinate weight 
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4 S83. Mental ftction quickened bf inflaence on the pbyncal system. 

The ability of the mind to restore its past experiences 
depends in some degree on the state of the physical 
ssystem. It is well known that there is a connexion ex- 
isting between the mind and the body, and that a recip- 
rocal influence is exercised. It is undoubtedly true that 
the mental action is ordinarily increased or diminished, 
according as the body is more or less affected. And 
may not the exercise of the laws of memory be quicken- 
ed, as well as the action of other powers 1 While it is 
adimitted that an influence on the body exerts an influ- 
ence on the mind, may it not be true that this general in- 
fluence sometimes takes the particular shape of exciting 
the recollection, and of restoring long-past events 1 

There are various facts, having a bearing on this in- 
quiry, and which seem to show that such suggestions are 
not wholly destitute of foundation. — ^It appears, for in- 
stance, from the statements of persons who have been on 
ttie point of drowning, but have been rescued from that 
situation, that the operations of their minds were pecu- 
liarly quickened. In this wonderful activity of the men- 
tal principle, the whole past life, with its thousand mi- 
nute incidents, has almost simultaneously passed before 
them, and been viewed as in a mirror. Scenes and situ- 
ations loi^ gone by, and associates not seen for years, 
and perhaps buried and dissolved in the grave, came 
rushing in upon the field of intellectual vision, in all the 
activity and distinctness of real existence. 

K such be the general experience in cases of this kind, 
it confirms a number of important views ; placing beyond 
doubt that there is a connexion between the mind and 
body ; that the mental operation is susceptible of being 
quickened ; and that such increase of action may be at- 
tributable, in part at least, to an influence on the body. 
The proximate cause of the great acceleration of the 
intellectual acts, in cases of drowning, appears to be (as 
will be found to be the fact in many other similar cases) 
an affection of the brain. That is to say, in consequence 
of the suspension of respiration, the blood is prevented 
from readily circulating through the lungs, and hence be- 
comes accumulated in the bram. ItwouL^ ^^tsl^^"^^ 
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blood is never thrown into the brain in mrasual qomfi- 
ties without being attended \rith unusual mental, affec- 
tions. 

^ 364. Other instances of quickened mental action and of a rwtontiDi 

of thoughts. 

The doctrine which has been proposed, that the mental 
action may be quickened, and that there may be a restora- 
tion or remembrance of all former tboi^bts and feelings^ 
is imdoubtedly to be received or rejected in view of fsuSis, 
The only question in this case, as in others, is, What is 
truth ? And how are we to arrive at the truth ? 

If the facts which have been referred to be not enough 
- to enable one to form an opinion, there are others of a 
like tendency and in a less imcertain form. A powerful 
disease, while at some times it prostrates the mind, at 
others imparts to it a more intense action. The following 
passage from a recent work (although the cause of die 
mental excitement, in the instance mentioned in it, is not 
stated) may properly be appealed to in this connexion. 
— ^ Past feelings, even should they be those of our ear- 
liest moments of infancy, never cease to be under the in- 
fluence of the law of association, and they are constant- 
ly liable to be renovated, even to the latest period of life, 
although they may be in so faint a state as not to be the 
object of consciousness. 

It is evident, then, that a cause of mental excitement 
may so act upon a sequence of extremely faint feelings, 
as to render ideas, of which the mind had long been pre- 
viously unconscious, vivid objects of consciousness. Thus 
it is recorded of a female in France, that while she was 
subjected to such an influence, the memory of the Armor- 
ican language, which she had lost since she was a child, 
suddenly returned."* 

^ 265. Effect on the memory of a severe attack of fever. 

We may add here the following account of the mental 
affections of an intelligent American traveller. He was 
travelling in the State of Illmois, and suff*ered the com- 
naon lot of visitants from other climates, m being taken 

* Hibbert*8 Pbilo8op\i^ oi K^^«n.\:\ox»,^\..V^.,«3fcu'^. 
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vdown with a bilious fever. — ^^ As very few live," he re- 
marks, ^^to record the issue of a sickness like mine, and 
as you have requested me, and as I have promised to be 
particular, I will relate some of the circumstances of thiii 
disease. And it is in my view desirable, in the bitter 
agony of such diseases, that more of the symptoms, sen- 
sations, and sufferings should be recorded than have been; 
and that others, in similar predicaments, may know that 
some before them have had sufferings hke theirs, and 
have survived them. 

** I had had a fever before, and had risen and been 
dressed every day. But in this, with the fii-st day, I was 
prostrated to infantile weakness, and felt with its first at^ 
tack that it was a thing very different from what I had 
yet experienced. Paroxysms of derangement occurred 
the third day, and this was to me a new state of mind. 
That state of disease in which partial derangement is 
mixed with a consciousness generally sound, and a sen- 
sibihty pretematurally excited, I should suppose the 
most distressing of all its forms. At the same time that 
I was unable to recognise my friends, I was informed 
that my memory toas more than ordinarily exact and re-- 
tentive, and that I repeated whole passages in the different 
languages which I knewy with entire cuccurajcy. I red^ 
tedf without losing or misplacing a vxyrd^ a passage of 
poetry which I could not so repeat after I had recoverm 
my healthy^ &c.* 

^ 266. Approval and illustrations of these views from Coleridge. 

An opinion favourable to the doctrine of the durabili- 
ty of memory, and the ultimate restoration of thought 
and feeling, is expressed in the Biooraphia Literaria of 
Coleridge, in an article on the Laws of Association. In 
confirmation of it, the writer introduces a statement of 
certain facts which became known to him in a tour in 
Germany in 1798, to the following effect. 

In a Catholic town of Germany, a young woman of 
four or five-and-twenty, who could neither read nor write, 
was seized with a nervous fever, during which she was 
incessantly talking Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with much 

* Flint'B RecoUectiont of the Valley of V\kft IiII\«m&c^^\^^\a\.\a\ xn« 
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pomp and distinctness of enunciation. The case attract- 
ed much attention, and many sentences which she utto^ 
ed, being taken down by some learned persons present, 
were found to be coherent and intelli^ble, each &r itr 
self, but with little or no connexion wim each other. Of 
the Hebrew only a small portion could he traced to tk 
Bible; the remainder was that form of Hebrew which ii 
usually called Rabbinic. Ignorant, and simple, and 
harmless as this young woman was known to be, no one 
suspected any deception ; and no explanation could for 
a long time be given, although inquiries were made fer 
that purpose in different famifies where she had resided 
as a servant 

Through the zeal, however, and philosophical spirit of 
a young physician, all the necessary information was in 
the end obtained. The woman was of poor parents, and 
at nine years of age had been kindly taken to be brcnidit 
up by an old Protestant minister, who lived at some & 
tance. He was a very learned man, bein^ not only a 
great Hebraist, but acquainted also with Raobinical wri- 
ting, the Greek and Latin Fathers, &c. The passages 
which had been taken down in the delirious ravings of 
the young woman were found by the physician precisely 
to agree with passages in some books of those languages 
which had formerly belonged to him. But these facts 
were not a full explanation of the case. It appeared on 
further inquiry, that the patriarchal Protestant had been 
in the habit for many years of walking up and down a 
passage of his house, into which the kitchen door open- 
ed, and to read to himself with a loud voice out of his 
favourite books. This attracted the notice of the poor 
and ignorant domestic whom he had taken into his fam- 
ily ; the passages made an impression on her memory ; 
and although probably for a long time beyond the reach 
of her recollection when in health, they were at last viv- 
idly restored, and were uttered in the way above men- 
tioned, in consequence of the feverish state of the phys- 
ical system, particularly of the brain. 

From this instance, and from several others of the same 
kind which Mr. Coleridge asserts can be brought up, he 
is inclined to educe the loWo^wm^ ^c^^cyo^ est Yci&x«sLC£& 
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—^1.) Our thoughts' may, for an indefinite time, exist in 
the same order in which they existed originally, and in a 
latent or impercq)tible state. — (2.) As a ferensh state of 
the brain (and, oi course, any other peculiarity in the bod- 
ily condition) cannot create thought itself, nor make any 
approximation to it, but can only operate a» an excite- 
ment or quickener to the intellectual principle, it is there- 
fore probable that all thoughts are in themselyes im- 
perishable. — (3.) In order greatly to increase the power 
of the intellect, he supposes it would require only a dif- 
ferent organization of its material accompaniment — (4.) 
And, therefore, he concludes the book of final judmient, 
whidi, the Scriptures inform us, will at the last day be 
iMresented before the individuals of the human race, may 
be no othier than the investment of the soul with a celes" 
tial instead of a terrestrial body ; and that this may be 
sufficient to restore the perfect record of the multitude of 
its past experiences. He supposes it may be altogether 
consistent with the nature of a living spirit, that heaven 
and earth should sooner pass away, than that a angle 
act or thought should be loosened and effectually struck 
off from the great chain of its operations. — ^In giving 
these conclusions, the exact language of the writer has 
not been followed, but the statement made will be found 
to give what clearly seems to have been his meaning. 

i 267. Application of the principles of this chtpter to education. 

Whether the consdderations which have been brought 
fcnrward lead satis&ctorily to the conclusion of the dura- 
tion of memory and of the possible restoration of all men- 
tal exercises, must of course be submitted to each one's 
private judgment. But on the supposition that they do, 
it must occur to every one that certain practical applica- 
tions closely connect themselves with ibis subject. — ^The 
principle in question has, among other things, a bearing 
on the education of the young, furnishing a new reason 
for the utmost circumspection in conducting it. The 
term education, in application to the human mind, is 
very exten^ve ; it includes the example and advice of 
parents^ and the influence of associates, as well as more 
direct and formal instruction. Now,if tke doe.\f«v^\scA«t 
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mind of a child the existence of a Qod and his puoid | 
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the Gospel ; and these instructions form essential Inki 
in the grand chain of memory, which no change of cb- 
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can ever wholly strike out They hare their place ai> 
rigned them ; and, thou^ they may be concealed, dMj 
cannot be obliterated. They may perhaps cease to ei* 
ercise their appropriate influence, and not be recalled ibr 

i rears ; the pressure of the business and of the cares of 
ife may have driven them out from every prominent po- 
sition, and buried them for a time. But the period of 
their resurrection is always at hand, although it maj 
not be possible for the limited knowledge of man to de- 
tect the siffns of it. Perhaps, in the hour of temptatioA 
to crime, the^ come forth like forms and voices from the 
dead, and with more than their original freshness and 
power ; perhaps, in the hour of misfortune, in the jprison- 
house, or in the land of banishment, they pay thar nal- 
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and impart a consolation which nothing else 
'ifOHA have supplied ; they come with the angel tones of 
J arental reproof and love, and preserve the purity, and 
heck the despondency of the soul. 

-- SM. Connexion of thie doctrine with the final judgment and a futuxe 
:: ^ life. 

t There remains one remark more of a practical nature 
•^ to "be made. — The views which have been proposed in re- 
"^fspiect to the ultimate restoration of all mental experi- 
^ «IC6S, may be regarded as in accordance with the Di- 
2_ "vine Word. It may be safely aflSrmed, that no mental 
^ principle, which, on a fair interpretation, is laid down in 
Aat sacred book, will be foimd to be at variance with 
tihe common experience of mankind. The doctrine of 
tihe Bible, in respect to a future judgment, may well be 
mroposed to involve considerations relative to man's in- 
tellectual and moral condition. In various passages, the 
Scriptures plainly and explicitly teach that the Saviour 
in the last day shall judge the world, and that all shall 
be judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
■whether they be good or whether they be evil. But an 
oljection has sometimes been raised of this sort, that we 
can never feel the justice of that decision without a 
knowledge of our whole past life, on which it is found- 
ed, and that this is impossible. It was probably this ob- 
jection that Mr. Coleridge had in view when he proposed 
the opinion, that the clothing of the soul with a celestial 
instead of a terrestrial body would be sufficient to restore 
the perfect record of its past experiences. 

In reference to this objection to the scriptural doctrine 
of a final judgment, the remark naturally presents itself, 
that it seems to derive its plausibility chiefly from an im- 
perfect view of the constitution of me human mind. It 
IS thought that we cannot be conscious of our whole past 
life, because it is utterly forgotten, and is, therefore, 
wholly irrecoverable. But the truth seems to be, that no- 
thing is wholly forgotten ; the probability that we shall 
be amle to recall our past thoughts may be ^atly di- 
minished, but it does not become wholly extinct. The 
power of reminiscence slumbers, but does not die. At 
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the Judgment-day we are entirely at liberlr to supposei 
from what we know of the mindy that it will awake, tbat 
itwiU summon up thought and feeling from itsfaiddaiie- 
cessesy and wUl clearly present before u$ the perfect km 
and representation of tiie past 

** Eaoh fainter trace, that memoiy holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
(n one broad glance the sool beholds. 
And all that was at once appears." 



CHAPTER X. 

REASONING, 
f 269. Reasonmg a source of ideas and knowledge* 

LiEAYiNo the consideration of the memoiy, we are next 
to examine the power of Reasoning ; a subject of inqui- 
ry abundantly mteresting in itself^ and also in conse- 
quence of its being one oi the leading and fruitfiil sources 
of Internal knowledge. For our knowledge of the op- 
erations of this faculty we are indebted, as was seen in a 
former chapter, to Consciousness, which gives us our di- 
rect knowledge of all other mental acts. But it will be 
remarked, that. Reasoning is not identical with, or in- 
volved in Consciousness. If consciousness gives us a 
knowledge of the act of reasoning, the reasonmg power, 
operating within its own limits and in its own righ^ 
gives us a knowledge of other things. It is a source of 
perceptions and knowledge which we probably could 
not possess in any other way. 

Without the aid of Original Suggestion, it does not 
appear how we could have a knowledge of our exist- 
ence; without Consciousness we should not have a 
knowledge of our mental operations ; without Relative 
Suggestion pr Judgment, which is also a distinct source 
of laiowledge, there would be no Reasoning ; and, un- 
assisted by Reasoning, we could have no knowledge of 
the relations of those things which cannot be compared 
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without the aid of intermediate proportions. The rea- 
soning power, accordingly, is to be regarded as a new and 
distinct fountain of thought, which, as compared with 
the other sources of knowledge just mentioned, opens it- 
self still further in the recesses of the Internal Intellect ; 
and as it is later in its developement, so it comes forth 
.with proportionally greater efficiency. Accordingly, De- 

?erando, in his treatise entitled De la GenercSkon des 
^onnaissancesy expressly and very justly remarks, after 
having spoken of judgment or Relative Suggestion as a 
distinct source of knowledge, " The Reasoning faculty 
also serves to enrich us with ideas ; for there are many 
relations so complicated or remote, that one act of judg- 
ment is not sufficient to discover them. A series of judg- 
ments or process of reasonmg is therefore necessary.'* — 
But we would not be underSood to limit the results of 
reasoning, considered as a distinct source of knowledge, 
to a few simple conceptions, such as the discovery, in a 
given case, of the mere relation of agreement or disa- 
greement It sustains the higher office of bringing to 
Bght the great principles and hidden truths of nature ; it 
reveals to the inquisitive and delighted mind a multitude 
of fruitful and comprehensive views, which could not 
otherwise be obtained ; ^d invests men, and nature, and 
events with a new character. 

^ 270. Illustrations of the value of the reasoning power. 

The suggestions at the close of the last section are 
worthy of being considered in some particulars. It may 
be remarked, therefore, that the value of the Reasoning 
power is particularly observable in two things, viz., in ite 
flexibility, and in its growth or expansion. 

( 1.) When we speak of the flexibiUty of the reasoning 
power, we mean to intimate the facili^ and perfect fit- 
ness with which it can apply itself to ttie numerous and 
almost infinitely varied subjects of our knowledge. This 
remark is perhaps susceptible of illustration, by a slight 
reference to the instincts of the lower animals. Such m- 
stincts, according to the usual understanding of their na- 
ture, imply an onginal and invariable tendency to do cer- 
tain things, without previous forethoug)al %xA ^<d[!&)«i%!> 

Fr2 
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tion. Accordingly, it had been obieryed, liiat a liid 
wluch has always been confined in a cage yrill bwnldi 
when suitable materials are furnished it, a nest preciselj 
similar to those of its own kind in the woods, it places 
with the greatest ingenuity the sticksi leaves, and. clay of 
its frail dwelling, without going flirough a long proces 
of previous training, and without incurring a debt to oth* 
era for their assistance. But the instinct m this and oth* 
er analogous cases is limited to its one definite object ; it 
discovers an utter inflexibility, neither varying the mode 
of its action, nor extending its range so as to include oQh 
er objects. \ 

But the reasoning faculty, altogether different in this 
particular, applies itself to almost everything. It is not 
easy to designate and limit the vast number of objects in 
nature, in events, and individual conduct, wh^re it fur* 
nishes its »d, and secures the most beneficial results. K 
is an instrument equally fitted to investigate things that 
are most diverse ; the mysteries of the mechanical arts, 
and the problems of political philosophy ; the growth of 
a plant or flower, and the obscurities of the hiiman in- 
tellect. 

(2.) The excellency of the reasoning power is seen 
also in its expansion and growth. — ^Instinct appears to be 
full and perfect at the very first opportunity of its exer- 
cise ; but there are no such restricted boimds to reasoning. 
Though weak at first, it is endlessly progressive. It is 
seen distinctly at work in the child, that frames his min- 
iature house of small sticks and blocks ; and in the ar- 
chitect, whose scientific views and exquisite labours have 
resulted in forming edifices that attract a nati(»i's admi- 
ration. It is discovered, in its incipient efforts, in the 
regulation of the sports of childhood ; but, without chan- 
gii^ the elements of its nature, it gradually enlarges it- 
self to the capability of administermg the affairs of an 
empire. 

$ 271. Definition of reasoning, and of propositions. 

Reasoning may be defined the mental process or oper- 
ation whereby we deduce conclusions from two or more 
propositions premised. — A. tiaia of teaadnine may be re* 
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Wded, therefore, as a whole ; and, as such, it is made up 
F separate and subordinate parts. These elementary 
curts are usually termed PKOPOsmoNs ; and before we can 
«0(2eed with advantage in the further consideration of 
easoning, it is necessary to go into a brief explanation 

A PROPOSITION has been defined to be a verbal repre- 
MBntation of some perception, act, or affection of the 
ocdnd. — ^Accordingly, when we speak of a Proposition, 
we are usually imderstood to mean some mental percep- 
tion or combination of perceptions, expressed and laid 
Qfut before us in words. Although such seems to be the 
<Hrdinary meaning of the term, we may admit the possi- 
liihty of propositions existing wholly m the mind with- 
out being expressed in words. Mr. Locke expressly 
qpeaks of mental propositions, or those states of mind 
"where two or more ideas are combined together previous 
to their being imbodied and set forthin the forms of lan- 
guaffe. 

Tne parts of the proposition are, (1.) The subject, or 
that concerning which something is either asserted or de- 
nied, commanded or inquired; (2.) The predicate, or 
that which is asserted, denied, commanded, or inquired 
ooncerning the subject ; (3.) The copula, by which the 
two other parts are connected. — ^In these two proposi- 
tions, 

Caesar was brave. 
Men are fallible. 
Men and Casar are the subjects ; fallible and brave are 
the predicates ; are and was are die copulas. 

Propositions have been divided, ( 1.) Into socple, or 
ihose whose subject and predicate are composed of an- 
gle words, as in this, 

Benevolence is commendable ; 
. (2.) Into COMPLEX, or those where the subject and pred- 
icate consist of a number of words, as in mis. 
Faithfulness in religion is followed by peace of mind ; 
(3.) Into modal, where the copula is qualified by some 
word or words, representing the manner or possibility of 
the agreement or discrepance between the subject and 
predicate, as in these, 
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Men of learning can exert an influence; 

Wars may sometimes be just 
Pbopositions, more or less involved, are necessaxy parts 
in every process of reasoning. They may be compared 
to the separate and diqointed blocks of marble, which 
are destined to enter into the formation of some edifice; 
the completed process of reasoning is the edifice ; the 
propositions are the materials. 

^ 272. Process of the mind in all cases of reasoning. 

Leaving the consideration of its subordinate parts or 
elements, we are further to consider the general nature 
of reasoning : in other words, we are tb examine the 
character of the complex mental process involved in that 
term. The definition given of reasoning, it will be re- 
membered, was, That it is the mentlBd process by which 
we deduce conclusions from two or more propositions 
premised. Hence there will be in every such process a 
succession of propositions, never less than two, and often 
a much greater number. The propositions often follow 
each other with much regularity ; and hence, not unfire- 
quently, we consider the arrangement of them as entirely 
arbitrary. But this is a mistaken supposition. It is true, 
when a number of ideas or propositions are presented 
nearly at the same time, the mind puts forth a volition, 
or exercises choice, in selecting one idea or proposition 
in preference to another. But the ideas or propositions 
from which the choice is made, and without the presence 
of which it could not be made, are not brought into exist- 
ence by a direct volition, and, therefore, mere arbitrary 
creations, but are suggested by the laws of association. 

As an illustration, we will suppose an argument on the 
justice and expediency of capital punishments in ordinary 
cases. The disputant first denies in general terms the 
right which social combinations have assumed of capital- 
ly punishing offences of a slight nature. But, before con- 
sidering the cases he has particularly in view, he remarks 
on the right of capital punishment for murder ; and ad- 
mits, we will suppose, that the principle of self-defence 
gives such a right. He then takes up the case of steal- 
iig, and contends that we Viove no T\^t to i^unish the 
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ihief with death, because no such right is giren by the 
laws of nature ; for,' before the formation of the civil 
compact, the institution of property, as a matter of dvil 
and judicial regulation, was not known. He then con- 
siders the nature of civil society, and contends that, in 
the formation of the social compact, no such extraordi- 
nary power as that of putting to death for stealing, or 
other crimes of similar aggravation, could have been im- 
plied in that compact, because it never was possessed by 
those who formed it, &c. 

Here is an argument made up of a number of propo- 
sitions, and earned on, as may be supposed, to a very 
considerable length. And in thus argument, as in all otli- 
ers, every proposition is in the first instance suggested 
by the laws of association ; it is not at all a matter of 
arbitrary volition. The disputant first states the inquiry 
in general terms ; he then conrnders the particular case 
of murder ; the crime of theft is next considered ; and 
this is^ examined, first, in reference to natural law, and 
afterward in reference to civil law. — ^And this consecur 
tion of propositions takes place in essentially the same 
way as when the sight of a stranger in the crowd sug- 
gests the image of an old firiend, and the friend suggests 
the village of his residence, and the village suggests an 
ancient ruin in its neighbourhood, and the ruin suggests 
warriors and battles of other days. — ^It is true that other 
propositions may have been suggested at the same time, 
and the disputant may have had his choice between 
them, but this was all the direct voluntary power which 
he possessed. 

^ 873. Grounds of the selection of propositions. 

A number of propositions are presented to the mind by 
the principles of association ; the person who carries on 
the process of reasoning makes his selection among them. 
But it is reasonable to mquire. How it happens that there 
is such a suitableness or agreement in the propositions, as 
they are successively adopted into the train of reasoning 1 
And this seems to be no other than to inquire into me 
circumstances under which the choice of tiiem is made, 
or the grounds of the selection. 
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formal and acknowledged one, but often silently, uilif 
implii^ation. No one would think of formally and » 
pealed ly enunciating, as he advances in an arsiUMi, 
the truth of his owA existence or of his personal identitj; 
and not much more would he think of enunciating M 
every effect has its cause, or that nature is unifonnmk 
operations, or that a combination of means conspuingtB 
a particular end indicates intelligence ; truths whidiR 
so esstintial and familiar to the human intellect, that m 
daily base the most important conclusions upon tbo^ 
while at the same time we scarcely think of tndr entF 
encc. 

^ 276. Of reaioning a fbiosi. 

There are various methods of conducting ratiodnatioii 
One method of reasoning, for instance, is termed a rb- 
Ri. A PRIORI reasoning is that whereby an effect il 
proved from a cause, whether that cause be ditecdf 
proximate or be remote. For instance, a nation is DOt* 
sessed of a well-ordered government and wise nuoii 
And we infer, a priori, that justice will be careiiilly ad- 
ministered, and that there will be a high degree of har- 
mony, security, and prosperity among the people. 

Under the results of this form of reasoning may be 
embraced also any conclusion which is ascertained and 
proved by something previously existing, whether such 
antecedent be a cause in the proper sense of the tenn, 
or passcss merely an accidental priority. It embraces 
also those cases where, in view of the correspondence 
and a(ia])tation of thii^rs which we so generally witness 
in the universe, we are unpelled, by the consideration of 
the nature of one thing, to believe in the existence of 
something else correspondintj to it. — One of the various 
arguments which has a bearmg on the existence of God 
is of this description. It is to this elTect We are so 
constituted that we naturally and necessarily form certain 
ideas, such as the ideas of space, time, and infinity ; and 
by the aid of these we frame the additional ideas of un- 
limited space and unlimited time, or immensity and eter- 
nity. These conceptiows ^t^i N>cvsci\\x\,vi wy^YvvijCkTi^siess^fiiLv 
in other words, we cam\o\. \)Osa\\A^ e-owcw^^ oS. ^^ ^^^j^ 
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fste; we cannot conceive of a state of things where 
time and space are not; so that, in view of the human in- 
tellect, there are, and necessarily must be, both an eternity 
of duration and illimitability of space ; which, however, 
we commonly express by the single terms etehntty and 
nffMENBrrv. Nor are we at liberty to suppose that the hit- 
man intellect is.deceived as to the results involved in the 
formation of these conceptions ; in other words, we are 
not at liberty to suppose that it is led by its very consti- 
tution to form conceptions of what does not exist, and to 
which tiiere is nothm^ corresponding. So that we may 
regard ourselves as niUy and legitimately possessed of 
tiie fact or reality of eternity, and also of immensity or 
boundless space. It is obvious that in this way we pos- 
sess the knowledge of a state of things which is adapted, 
and adapted exclusively, to the nature of God. We nat- 
urally inquire, why should there be eterntty without an 
Eternal j3eing of whom eternity is predicable 7 Whj 
diould there be immensity of space without an 0mm- 
present Being who may occupy it ? If there be no God, 
bttt nothing but limited finite beings, then there is, com- 
paratively speaking, an infinity of time and of space, 
which is unoccupied and unavailable. But, as this is in- 
consistent with that harmony and adaptation of things 
which we witness in every other case, we are led to infer, 
A PRIORI, that there is, and must be, a God. 

A PRIORI reasoning is more firequently made use of, than 
anywhere else, in me mathematics, and in all cases of 
demonstration. The definitions which are given em- 
brace general truths, from which other truths are evolved 
or brought out by a successive comparison of proposi- 
tions. We say, tor instance, that a square is a figure, 
which has all its sides equal, and all its angles right an- 
gles. In this definition tibere is not only involved equal- 
ity <rf ^des, but equality of angles. And it is evident, 
that if the definition were altered, and were so restricted 
as to exclude the notion of equality of angles, many prop- 
erties which are now demonstrated of the square would 
be unsusceptible of proof. In other words (and it is the 
same of other analogous cases), such properties are de- 

VoL. L — Go 
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duced by an A priori proctsB from the general notioDS 
- iDTolved in the definition of a square* 

^ 276. Of reasoning a postssioki. 

Another method of reasoning is termed a POSTEiuoUi 
A POSTERIORI reasoning is that by which either a cansea 
proved from an effect; or, in more ^^eral terms, by 
-which a conclusion is proved by someuung posteiior in 
time, whether it be properly an effect or not For in- 
stance (reversing one of the illustrations in the last sec- 
tion), if justice is not properly administered among Ae 
people, and if discord and insecurity prevail, we imer,A 
POSTERIORI, that there is a deficiency in the constitution of 
the country, or in the rulers, or in botL — ^It is narrated of 
Aristippus the Cyreniac, that he was once shipwrecked 
on an unknown coast As he was there wandenng about 
on the desert shore, he discovered some geometricBd duh 

ros traced in the sand. He immediately called out to 
companions to be of good courage, as he saw the 
traces and evidences of human beings. In other words^ 
reasoning a posteriori, or fi-om effects to causes, and com- 
bining with that process the general principle that a 
combmation of means conspiring to a particular end in- 
dicates design, he did not hesitate to infer, from what he 
had discovered, that the coimtry either was or had been 
inhabited. 

The A PRIORI process, as we have already had occasion 
to see, is sometimes employed in proving the existence of 
God; but still more fi-equently, and probably to better 
effect, the method of reasoning a posteriori. The idea of 
God is not simple, but complex ; embracing, in particular, 
the two great elements of intelligence and power. Ac- 
cordingly, in endeavouring to prove his existence firom 
the works of nature, we assume, on the ground of their 
being original and necessary suggestions of the human 
intellect, the following propositions : ( 1.) That there is no 
beginning or change of existence without a cause ; and, 
(2.^ That means conspiring to a particular end indicate 
design or intelligence. With these two propositions giv- 
en, we look at the multiplied works of nature, we con- 
template them in their progress, harmony, and results ; 
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and thus, reasoning a posteriori^ from the consequent to 
the antecedent, from the effect to the cause, we infer the' 
existence of (3od. 

^ 277. Of reasoning ▲ foetioki. 

Another process of ratiocination is denominated rea-* 
aoning a fortiorl This consists in deducing a proposi- 
tion as true from another known or admitted proposi- 
tion, the truth of which is less obvious or less probable. 
Hence the application of the term a fortiori, which in- 
dicates that the conclusion is clearer or stronger. Thus, 
if a man who merely robs on the highway is worthy of 
death, then, a fortiori, the murderer is deserving of the 
same punishment. Again, if he who murders his enemy 
is woAhy of death, stul more is he who commits parri- 
cide. — ^We have an instance of this species of reasoning 
in the passage of the Apostle Paul, where he shows that 
the Almighty will not fail to bestow upon good men the 
necessaries of life. ^^ He that spared not his own Son, 
how shall he not with him j&eely eive us all things." If 
he ^ve us the greater blessing of his Son, a fortiori he 
will give us such other inferior things as may be neces- 
sary for us. 

^ 278. Of di^erences in the power of reasoning. 

The faculty of reasoning exists in different individuals 
in very different degrees. There is the same diversity 
here which is found to exist in respect to every other 
mental susceptibility and mental process. In some per- 
sons it is not even powerful enough to meet the ordinary 
exigences of hfe, and hardly rescues its possessor from 
the imputation of idiocy ; in others it elevates human na- 
ture, and bestows extraordinary grasp and penetration. 
And between the extremes of extraordinary expansion 
and marked imbecility, there are multitudes of distinct 
grades, sdmost every possible variety. 

This difference depends on various causes. — (1.) It 
will depend, in the first place, on the amount of knowl- 
edge which the reasoner possesses. No man can perma- 
nently sustain the reputation of great ability in argument 
without having previously secured a laigerai^ o^i mcnJV^ 
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edffe as its baas. And we may add, that no man can 
reason well on any given subject unless he has espedaUy 
prepared himself in reference to that subject All lea- 
sonmg implies a comparison of ideas ; or, more prt^ly , 
a comparison of propositions, or of facts stated m propo- 
sitions. Of course, where there is no knowledge on any 
given subject, where there is no accumulation of fiid% 
fliere can be no possibility of reasoning ; and where Ae 
knowledge is much limited, the plausibdily and power of 
the argument will be proportionally diminished, 
. That many persons speak on subjects which are pro- 
posed to them without having made any preparatioo, 
cannot be denied; but there is a vast difference between 
noisy, incoherent declamation, and a well-wrought argu- 
ment, made up of suitable propositions, foUowmg each 
other with a direct and satisfactory reference to the ocmi- 
clusion. In every case of reasoning, the mind passes suo- 
cessively along the various topics involved in the argu- 
ment ; and, in so doing, is governed by the principles of 
association, as we have already had occasion to notica 
But what opportunity can there possibly be for the opop- 
ation of these principles, when the mind is called to fast- 
en itself upon a subject, and to decide upon that sub- 
ject, without any knowledge of those circumstances which 
may be directly embraced in it, or of its relations and 
tendencies ? 

(2.) The power of reasoning will depend, in the sec- 
ond place, on the power of attention and memory. 
There are some persons who seem to have no conrntand 
of the ATTENTION. Everything interests them slightiy, 
and nothing in a high degree. They are animated fay 
no strong feeling ; and enter into no subject, requiring 
long-contmued and abstract investigation, with a suitable 
intensity of ardour. A defective rememlnrance of the 
numerous facts and propositions which come under re- 
view, is the natural consequence of this. And this ne- 
cessarily implies a perplexed and diminished power of 
ratiocination. 

(3.) A third ground of difference is diversity in the 
susceptibility of feeling relations. The remark has al- 
ready been made (^ 216), that facts may be accumula- 
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ted having close and deciave relations to the points to 
be proved) but that they can never be so bound together 
ts to result in any conclusion, without a perception or 
feeling of those relations. But it is well known, whatev- 
er it may be owing to, that the relations of objects are 
much more readily and clearly perceived by some than 
others. As, therefore, every train of reasoning im- 
ies a succession or series of relative perceptions, a de- 
t in the power of relative suggestion necessarily im- 
plies a defect in the reasoning power. And, on the other 
band, a great quickness and clearness in the perception 
of relations is necessarily attended (other things being 
equal) with an augmented efficiency of reasoning. 

4 279. Of habits of leasoning. 

But, whatever may be the mental traits that render, in 
particular cases, the reasoning power more or less effi- 
cient, its efficacy will undoubtedly depend in a great de- 
gree on Habit — ^The effect of frequent practice, resulting 
in what is termed a HABrr, is often witnessed in those * 
■who follow any mechanic calling, where we find that 
what was once done with difficulty comes in time to be 
done with great ease and readiness. The muscles of 
such persons seem to move with a kind of instinctive fa- 
eihty and accuracy in the performance of those works to 
which they have been for a long time addicted. . 

There is a similar effect of frequent practice in the in- 
crease of quickness and facility in our mental operations ; 
and certainly as much so in those which are implied in 
reasoning as in any others. If, for instance, a person has 
never been in the habit of going through geometrical 
dCTionstrations, he finds his mind very slowJy and with 
^Bfficulty advancing firom one step to another ; while, on 
the other hand, a person who has so often practised this • 
species of argumentation as to have formed a habit, ad- 
vances forward from one part of the train of reasoning to 
another with great rapidity and delight And the r^ult 
is the same in any process of moral reasoning. In the 
prosecution of any argument of a moral nature, there is 
necessarily a mental perception of the congruity of its 
lieveral parts^ or of the agreement of the sacc^«iSvk%\ft^s^ 

Qq2 
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may indeed be a demictiYc pro eo Mb "whiA ia 
tal ; but, in point of ftct, Ihia 10 aaUani the oi 
i«e of language, it is wcfftlqr of notioe^ that th«a a 
a wantM corre^Kwdenoe between the ipanlf 
prooeMin reaaomng and tiie outwaid yeml cb 
ofit When penoni aie called iqm to itate fl 
guments suddenly and in ^Uic debate, they oAeaoi^ 
mit errors which are atTananoe with the prefakBtS|to 
ion of thor good sense and- mental ahUity. Tkmm0i 
tiflpdarly tnie of men who aie dndty engagad in-te 
^naiy business of life, or aie in anr ai t u ati en 
there is a constant call for aotioii. Thn coodaa 
which such persons airire may be am p oaad to lie 
idly correct, but they frequently find themaehres 
to state clearly and correctly to others the prooess cf i 
soning by which they arrived at them«**01ivcr Onmr 
welly the famous En^iah Protector, is said to haye Ima 
a person to whom this statement would well apply. Thi 
complicated incidents of his life, and the perplezitiei of 
his situation, and his great success, sufficiently evince ^ 
he possessed a clear insight into events, and was ia m 
respect deficient in understanding ; but when he attaB|iki 
ed to express his opinions in the presence of oihen^ mmI 
to explam himselt on ({uestions of policy, he was con- 
fused and obscure. His mind readily insinuated itself 
into the intricacies of a subject ; and while he could an 
sert wilh confidence that he had arrived at a satisfoetoij 
conclusion, he could not so readily describe eith^ die di- 
rection he bad taken or the involutions of the joumqr*'"' 
" All accounts," says Mr. Hume, " ajp-ee in ascribii^ to 
Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even 
when he had no intention to disguise his meaning; yet 
no man's actions were eivex, Sxl 8vtf^^N%ni^ ^S&o^ 
o as es, more deciwve and '^x&iiAdfiran.^^ 



Such instances are not unfrequent. Mr. Stewart some- 
where mentions the case of an English officer, a fiiend 
of Lord Mansfield, who had been appointed to the gov- 
ernment of Jamaica. The officer expressed some doubts 
of his competency to preside in the court of chanceiy. 
Mansfield assured him that he would not find the diffi- 
culty so great as he imagined. — ^^ Trust," said he, " to 
your own good sense in forming your opinions, but be- 
ware of stating the grounds of your judgments. The 
judgments will J)robaDly be right, ihe arguments will in- 
fallibly be wrong." 

The perplexi^ which is so often experienced by men 
engagea in active life, in giving a prompt and correct 
verbS expression to the internal trains of thought, is 
probably owing, in part, to a want of practice of that 
kind, and in part to certain mental habits, which they 
have been led, from their situation, to form and strengthen. 
In a thousand emergencies they have been obliged to act 
with quickness, and, at the same time, with caution ; in 
other words, to examine subjects, and to do it with ex- 
pedition. In this way they have acquired exceeding 
readiness in all their mental acts. The consequence of 
this is, that the numerous minute circumstances, involved 
more or less in all subjects of difficult inquiry, are passed 
in review with such rapidity, and are made in so very 
small a degree the objects of separate attention, that 
they vanish and are forgotten. Hence these persons, al- 
though the conclusion to which they have come be sati&- 
fectory, are unable to state to others all the subordinate 
steps m the argument Everything has once been dis- 
tiinctlyandfairlybeforetheirownminds,althoughwith that 
gredt rapidity which is always implied in a habit ; but 
meir argument, as stated in words, owing to their inabil- 
ity to arrest and imbody all the evanescent processes of 
thought, appears to others defective and confused. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DEMONSTRATIVE BEASONINO. 
^ 881. Of the subjects of demonstrative reasotmig. 

In the remarks which have hitherto heeax made, tiie 
subject of reasoning has been taken up in the most gen- 
eral point of view. The conidderations that have been 
proposed are a{)plicable9 in the main, to reasoning in all 
its forms. But it is necessary, in order to possess a more 
full and satisfactory conception of this subject, to exam- 
ine it under the two prominent hea& of Morsd and De- 
monstrative. 

There are various particulars in which moral and de- 
monstrative reasoning differ from each other ; the consid- 
eration of which will suggest more fully their distinctive 
nature. Among other things, demonstrative reasoning 
differs from any other species of reasoning in the subjects 
about which it is employed. The subjects are abstract 
ideas, and the necessary relations among them. Those 
ideas or thoughts are called abstract which are repre- 
^ntative of such qualities and properties in objects as 
can be distinctly examined by the mind separate from 
other qualities and properties with which they are com- 
monly united. And there may be reckoned, as coming 
"within this class of subjects, me properties of numbers 
and of geometrical figures; also extension, duration, 
weight, velocity, forces, &c,, so far as they are suscepti- 
ble of being accurately expressed by numbers or omer 
mathematical signs, But the subjects of moral reason- 
ing, upon which we are to remark hereafter more partic- 
ularly, are matters of fact, including their coimexion 
with other fiicts, whether constant or variable, and all 
attendant circumstances. — That the exterior angle of a 
triangle is equal to both the interior and opposite angles, 
is a truth which comes within the province of demon- 
stration^ That Homer was the author of the Iliad, that 
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Xerxes inyaded Ghreece, &jc, are inquiries belonging to 
moral reasoning. 

^ 282. Use of definitioiu and axioms in demonstratiye reasoning. 

In every process of reasoning there must be at the 
commencement of it something to be proved ; there must 
also be some things either known, or taken for. granted 
as such, with which the comparison of the propositions 
begins. The preliminary truths in demonstrative reason- 
ings are involved in such definitions as are found in all 
mathematical treatises. It is impossible to give a dem- 
onstration of the properties of a circle, para^la, ellipse, 
or othar mathematical figure, without mrst having given 
a definition of them. I)£finiti<»vs, therefore, are the 
facts assumed, the fkst principles in demonstrative rea- 
soning, from which, by means of the subsequent steps, the 
conclusion is derived. — ^We find something entirely simi- 
lar in reject to subjects which admit of the appUcation 
af a different form of reasoning. Thus, in Natural Phi- 
losophy, the general facts in relation to the gravity and 
elasticity of the air may be considered as first principles. 
From these principles in Physics are deduced, as conse* 
quences, the suspension of the mercury in the barometeri 
and its fall when carried up to an eminence. 

We must not forget here the use of axioms in the 
demonstrations of mathematics. Axioms are certain 
self-evident prppodtions, or propositions the truth of 
which is discovered by intuition, such as the following : 
^ Things equal to the same are equal to one another ;" 
^ From equals take away equals, and equals remain." 
We genersdly find a plumber of them prefixed tatreatises of 
geometry, and other treatises involving geometrical prin- 
ciples ; and it has been a mistaken supposition, which 
has lon^ prevailed, that they are at the foundation of 
geometncd, and of all other demonstrative reasoning. 
But axioms, taken by themselves, lead to no conclusions. 
With their assistance alone, it cannot be denied, that the 
truth, involved in propositions susceptible of demonstra- 
tion, would have been beyond our reach. (See §,205.J 

But axioms are by no Vneans without their use, al- 
though their nature may have been misvuxdst^ucyA. TVie^ 
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are properly and originally intuitive perception q( ic I to 
truth; and whether they be expressed in words, mi I » 
centrally find them, or not, is of but little conseqDac^ I ft 
ex(*ept its a matter of convenience to beginnen, nil i t 
giving instruction. But those intuitive perceptions lAii j i 
are always implied in them are essential helps; uli | i 
by their. aid alone we should be unable to compkitoi 
demonstration, we should be equally unable wAai 
them. We begin with definitions ; we compare togcte 
successively a numl)er of propositions; and these intfr 
tivc perceptions of their agreement or disagreement, to 
which, when expressed in words, we give me nameiil 
axioms, attend us at every step. 

^ Sd3. Tho oppoflites of demonntrmtiTe reftaoningt abtoid. 

In demonstrations we consider only one side of a qB» 
tion ; it is not necessary to do anything more than flk 
The first principles in the reasoning are given; thejM 
not only supposed to be certain, but they are assumed ■ 
such ; these arc followed by a number of propositioiHi 
succession, all of which are compared together ; if tta ' 
conchision be a demonstrative one, then there has beeni 
clear ]MTCoption of (certainty at every step in the trm 
Wlijitcvcr may be urged against an argument thus cod- 
ducted is of no consc^quence ; the opposite of it will al- 
ways iiriply some fallacy. Thus the proposition that 
the tliree angles of a triangle are not equal to two right 
angles, and other jiropositions, which are the opposite of 
what has been demonstrated, will always be found to be 
false, and also to involve an absurdity ; that is, are incon- 
sistent with, and contradictory to themselves. 

iJut it is not so in Moral Reasoning. And here, there- 
fore, we find a marked distinction between the two great 
fonns of ratiocination. We may arrive at a conclusion 
on a moral subject with a great degree of certainty ; not 
a doubt may be left in the mind ; and yet the opposite 
of that conclusion may be altogether within the limits of 
possibility. We have, for instance, the mos^ satisfactory 
evidence that the sim rose to-day, but the opposite might 
have been true wilUout aivj mcoi^YaXjcxvc^ ct cxycAx^SkSi- 
Hon, viz., That the sun Oiid iio\. iSse, K^-a^va^^w^Vw^^ 
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doubt of the great law in physics, that heavy bodies de* 
scend to the earth in a line directed towards its centre. 
But we can conceive of the oppointe of this without in- 
volving any contradiction or ah^rdity. In other words, 
they might have been subjected, if tne Creator had so 
determined, to the influence of a law requiring them to 
move in a different direction. But, on a thorough ex- 
amination of a demonstrative process, we shall find our- 
selves unable to admit even the possibility of the opposite. 

§ 284. Demonstrations do not admit of different degrees of belief. 

When om* thoughts are employed upon subjects which 
come within the province of moral reasoning, we yield 
diSerent degrees of assent; we ferm opinions more or 
less {»obabie. Sometimes our belief is of the lowest 
kind ; nothing more than mere presumption. New evi- 
dence gives it new strength ; and it may go on, from one 
degree of strength to another, till all doubt is excluded, 
and all possibiUty of mistake shut out — ^It is different in 
demonstrations; the assent which we yield is at all times 
of the highest kind, and is never susceptible of being re- 
garded as more or less. This results, as must be obvious 
on the slightest examination, from the nature of demon- 
strative reasoning. 

In demonstrative reasonings we always begin with 
certain first principles or truSis, either known or taken 
for granted ; and these hold the furst place, or are the 
foundation of that series of propositions over which the 
mind successively passes, imtil it rests in the conclusion. 
In mathematics, the first principles, of which we here 
spesky are the definitions. 

We begin, therefore, with what is acknowledged by 
all to be true or certain. At every step there is an intu- 
itive perception of the agreement or disagreement of the 
propositions which are compared together. Consequent- 
ly, however far we may advance in the comparison of 
tbem, there is no possibility of falling short of that de- 
gree of assent witii which it is acknowledged that the 
series commenced. — So that demonstrative certainty may 
be judged to amount to this. Whenever we arrive at the 
last stq> or the conclusion of a series o£ ij^to'^'^t&^^Qs^ 
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nund, in effect, intuitively percdyes the rdatioii, ^beOor 
it be the agreement or disagreement, coincidence or vast 
of coincidence, between the last step or the conduBioii, 
and the conditions involved in the propositioDS at die 
commencement of the series; and, ther^ore, dancnatift- 
tive certainty is virtually the same » the certainty of in- 
tuition. Although it arises on a different occaaon, and 
is, therefore, entitied to a separate consideration, theie ii 
no difference in the degree of belie£ 

^ 285. Of the use of diagrams in demonstzatioiw. 

In conducting a demonstrative process, it is firequentlj 
the case that we make use of various kinds of figures or 
diagrams. — The proper use of diagrams^ of a squue, 
circle, triangle, or other figure, which we delineate be- 
fore us, is to assist the mind in keeping its ideas distinct, 
and to help in comparing them together with readinoi 
and correctness. They are a sort of auxiliaries, brought 
in to the help of our intellectual infirmities, but are not 
absolutely necessary, since demonstrative reasoning, wher- 
ever it may be found, resembles any other kind of rea- 
soning in this most important respect, viz., in being a 
comparison of our ideas. 

In proof that artificial diagrams are only auxiliaries, 
and are not essentially necessary in demonstrations, it 
may be remarked, that they are necessarily all of them 
imperfect. It is not within the capability of the wit and 
power of man to frame a perfect circle, or a perfect tri- 
angle, or any other figure which is perfect. We might 
argue this fi-om our general knowledge of the imperfec- 
tion of the senses ; and we may almost regard it as a 
matter determined by experiments of the senses them- 
selves, aided by optical instruments. " There never was,'' 
says Cud worth, " a straight line, triangle, or circle, that 
we saw in all our lives, that was mathematically exact, 
but even sense itself, at least by the help of microscopes, 
might plainly discover much unevenness, ruggedness, 
flexuosity, angulosity, irregularity, and deformity in 
them."* 

Our reasonings, therefore, and our conclusions will not 

* Treatise coocenxing lmiaa\.i3tA^ VU»l^:\V) \wMJkL Vv ., «Sol. xii. 
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apply to the figures before us, but merely to an imagined 
perfl^t figure. The mind can not only originate wgure 
mtemally and subjectiTely^but can ascribe to it the attri- 
bute of perfection. And a verbal statement of the prop- 
erties of this imagined perfect figure is Avhat we under- . 
stand by a DEFiNnic»i) the use of which, in thisldnid of 
reasoning in-particular, has akeady been mentioned. 

^ 286. Of signs in general as connected with reasoning. 

The statements in the last section will appear the less 
exceptionable when it is recollected that in all cases rea- 
soning is purely a mental process. From beginning to 
end, it is a succession of perceptions. Neither mathe- 
^ matical ingns nor words constitute the process, but are 
only its attendants and auxiliaries. We can reason with- 
out diagrams or other signs employed in mathematics, the 
same as an infant reasons before it has learned artificial 
language. 

When the infant has once put his finger in the fire, he 
avoids the repetition of the experiment, reasoning in this 
^ay, that there is a resemblance between one flame and 
anodier, and that what has once caused him pain, vidll be 
likely, under the same circumstances, to cause the same 
sensation. When the infant sees before him some glit- 
tering toy, he reaches his hand towards it, and is evident- 
ly induced to do so by a thought of this kind, that the 
acquisition of the object will soon follow the effort of the 
hand, as it has a ^milar effort previously made. — ^Here is 
reasoning without words ; it is purely internal ; never- 
theless, no one will presume to say that words are not 
great helps in reasoning. And thus in demonstrative 
reasoning, although diagrams, and numerical and alge- 
braic signs are assistances, they do not constitute the pro- 
cess ; nor can it be even said Uiat they are indispensably 
essential to it 

'^ Some geometricians,'' says Buffier ^First Truths, pt 
i., ch. 6), ^ are led into a palpable error m imagining that 
things demonstrated by Geometry exist, out of their 
tiiought, exactly similar to the demonstration formed of 
them in their mind. They must be quickly sensible of 
their mistake, if they will but xeftect ^ mo\u^ ^\!l 'Q&fo 

Vot.L—HH 
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perfect globe, the imaginaiy properties of which are 
demonstrated in Geome%, though the thing itself has no 
real existence in nature. Greometry shows nothing of 
the existence of things, but only what they are, BopfO' 
sing them to exist really such as they are conceiyed faj 
the mind. And, indeed, were all created dungs existiif 
annihilated, geometry would not lose a sii^le point of its 
demonstrations; the circle would still remain a round 
figure, of which all the points of the circumference would 
be equally distant from the centre." 

^ 287. Of the infloence of demonstratiTe reafoning on the mental 

character. 

A considerable skill in demonstrative reasoning is on a 
number of accounts desirable, although it cannot be de- 
nied that very frequent practice and great readiness in it 
are not alwaysfavourable ; so that it seems proper fariefljr 
to mention some of the effects, both propitious and un- 
{MTopitious, on the mental character*. 

(L) A frequency of practice in demc»istratiye reason- 
ing greatly aids in givm^ one a ready command of his 
attention. And this is said for two reasons. First, be- 
cause the subjects of such reasoning are not objects of 
the senses, but immaterial ; are conceptions rather than 
existences; the abstractions of thii^ rather thaa things 
themselves ; and, consequently, are not distinctly com- 
prehensible without considerable c^ort And, second, be- 
cause, in this spedes of reasoning, the propositions fol- 
low each other in such regular order and so closely, and 
so great is the importance of perceiving the agreement 
or disagreement of each succeeding one with that which 
goes before, that a careless, ui^ed, and dissipated state 
of the mind seems to be utterly inconsistent with carry- 
ing on such a process with any sort of success to the con- 
clusion. As, tiierefore, the strictest attention is here so 
highly necessary, the more a person subjects himself to 
this discipline, the more ready and efficient will be the 
particular application of the mmd to which we ^ve that 
name. And we often find distinguished individuals in 
political life and in the practice of the law who are de- 
strous of holding thek iaeii\i\. ^^^ex^ m V!fiA xoos^ ^tcse^ 
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and i^rst^natic obedience, imposing on themselves exei^ 
cises in geometry and algebra for this purpose. 

(n.) This mode of reasoning accustoms one to care 
and discrimination in the examination of subjects. — ^In all 
discussions where the object is to find out the truth, it is 
necessary to take asunder all the parts having relation to 
the general subject, and bestow upon them a share of our 
consideration. And, in general, we find no people more 
disposed to do this than mathematicians ; Uiey are not 
fond of reasoning, as Mr. Locke expresses it, in the lump, 
but are for going into particulars, for allowing every- 
thing its due wa^t and nothing more, and for resolutely 
throwing out of the estimate aJl propositions which are 
not directly and fully to the point — ^It must further be 
said, as a general remark closely connected with what 
has just be^ obsetved, that those departments of science 
which require demonstrative reasoning are promotive of 
a characteristic of great value — a love of the truth. 

(in.) Demonstrative reasoning, although this beneficial 
result is not exclusively appropriate to this mode of rea- 
sc»iing, gives to the mind an increased grasp or compre* 
hension. This result, it is true, will not be experienced 
in the case of those who have merely exercised them- 
selves in the study of a few select demonstrations ; it im- 
plies a familiarity of the mind with long and complica- 
ted trains of deductions. A thorough mathematician, 
who has made it a buaness to exercise himself in this 
method of reasoning, can hardly have been otherwise than 
sensible of that intellectual comprehension, or length and 
breadth of survey, which we have in view ; since one 
demonstration is often connected with another, much in 
the same way as the subordinate parts of separate demon- 
strations ar^connected with eacji other ; and he there- 
fore finds it necessary, if he would go on with satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, to gather up and retain, in the grasp 
of his mind, all die general and subordinate propositions 
of a long treatise. 

i 288. Further considerationt <m the influence of demonetiative le^ 

soning. 

But, on the other hand, there axe eoin!^ ifSffi^ ^\ % 
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very great attention to sciences, which reqmre the exclo- 
sive application of demonstrative reasoning, of a less fih 
vourable kind. — (I.) An exclusive culture of demonstra- 
tive reasoning uirfavourably affects the operations of the 
susceptibility of belief on all subjects out of the circle of 
the mathematical; or perhaps we may say, in direct 
terms, that out of that circle it positively diminishes the 
power of belief. The exclusive mathematician has been 
accustomed to yield his assent to demonstration only; 
and it is but natural that he should find some difficulty in 
being satisfied with any lower degree of evidence. Tlus 
disposition to doubt will be in some measure expenen- 
ced, even in the transition firom pure to mixed mathemat- 
ics ;^at least there will be an absence of that full and de- 
lighted satisfaction which had hitherto been enjoyed. 
Still more will it be felt when he is called upon to judge 
of events, and duties, and actions of common life, whidi 
do not admit of the application of demonstration. — ^In a 
word, it has been supposed to unfit the mind in a con- 
siderable degree for accurate discriminations as to moral 
evidence on all subjects whatever, where that species of 
evidence is alone admissible ; and also for fair Snd cor- 
rect judgment in matters of taste. 

(II.) Again, it has been thought, among other things, 
that this form of reasoning, when carried to a great 
length, has a tendency to render the mind mechanical. 
That is, while it increases its ability of acting in a given 
way, it diminishes the power of invention, and prevents 
its striking out into a new path, different from that which 
it has been in the habit of going over. And hence it is 
that men of the strictest virtue and the most powerful in- 
tellect have sometimes discovered an unexpected weak- 
ness and made extraordinary mistakes when placed in 
certain new situations. — We may illustrate our meaning 
by one or two instances. The celebrated Turgot, who 
combined the purest moral sentiments with the rarest in- 
tellectual endowments, was what may be termed a math- 
ematical politician. History has recorded the result 
When the King of France called him to direct the politi- 
cal concerns of the French empire, he decidedly failed, 
y^bere half the talents an^ m\.e^\^ )aaA. texJc^V^^^^^jfe 
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helm amid political tempests* When called from the ab* 
stractioiis cf science to deal with the realities of life, with 
the interests, and prejudices, and passions of mankind, 
mathematician and pmlosopher as he was, he fomid, too 
late, that we cannot estimate the intellect as we can esti- 
mate the arc of a circle, and that the calculus which can 
measure the motions of the stars may not succeed in as- 
certaining the momentum and the obliquities of human 
nature.— %ut La Place, a far higher name on the list of 
eminent mathematicians, is an instance still more to our 
purpose. After the accession of Napoleon to the first 
Consulship in France, La Place was appointed Minister 
of the Interior ; an office which he held six weeks, and 
was then dismissed. ^ A geometrician of the first rank,'^ 
says Napoleon, ^^ he did not reach mediocrity as a states- 
man. From the first, the Consuls became sensible that 
tbey had made a mistake in his appointment He never 
viewed any sulgect in its true light ; he was always oc- 
cupied with subtillies ; his notions were all problematic, 
and he carried the i^nrit of the irifinitdy small into the 
administration." 

Such, on the whole, bein^ the result of an exclusive at^ 
tention to sciences which aounit of demonstration alone, it 
is obvious, when pursuing studies of that kind, that we 
dipuld avail ourselves of the benefit resulting from other 
modes of mental discipline. Those who aim at a perfect 
education will not ^ canton out to themselves a Uttle Gro- 
shen in the intellectual world," winch is to receive all 
their labours, and leave the rest of the vast field of the 
mind to neglect, but will bestow a suitable share of cul- 
ture on every part of it 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MOEAL BEASONINO. 
f 389. Of the subjects and importance of moral reasoning. 

Moral beasonino, which is the second great divisdon 
cr kind of reasoning, concerns o^oimoT^ ^s^^sca^ 'ss^. 

Hh2 
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events ; embracing, in general, those subjects which do 
not come within the province of demonstrative reasoning. 
The subjects to which it relates are often briefly expressed 
by saying that they are matters of fact ; nor would this 
definition, concise as it is, be likely to give an erroneoos 
idea of them. 

Skill in this kind of reascming is of ^reat use in thefor- 
matioa of opinions concerning the duties and the geieral 
conduct of life. Some may be apt to think, that those 
who have been most practised in demonstrative reason- 
ins can find no difficulty in adapting their intellectual 
habits to matters of mere probability. This opinion is 
not altogether well-founded, as we have seen in the }»«- 
ceding chapter. Although that species of reasoning has 
a favourable result in giving persons a command over the 
attention, and, in some other rejects, whenever exdu* 
sively employed, it has the effect in some degree to dis- 
qualify them for a correct judgment on those various sub- 
jects which properly belong to moral reasoning. — ^The 
last, therefore, which has its distinctive name from the 
primary signification of the Latin mores, viz., manMfSy 
customs^ &c., requires a separate consideration. 

^ 290. Of the nature of moral certainty. 

Moral reasoning causes in us different degrees of as- 
sent, and in this respect differs from demonstrative. In 
demonstration there is not only an immediate perception 
of the relation of the propositions compared togetha, 
but, in consequence of their abstract and determinate na- 
ture, there is also a knowledge or absolute certainty of 
their agreement or disagreement. In moral reasoning 
the case is somewhat different. — ^In both kinds we begin 
with certain propositions, which are either known or re- 
garded as such. In both there is a series of proposi- 
tions successively compared. But in moral reasoning, in 
consequence of the propositions not being abstract and 
fixed, and, therefore, often uncertam, the agreement or 
disagreement among thefn is in general not said to be 
known, but presumed; and this presumption may be 
more or less, admitting a great variety of degrees. 
While, therefore, one m.^e of teasonixv^ is attended with 
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knowledge, the other can properly be said to produce in 
most cases only judgment or opimon^ — ^But the probabil- 
i^ of such judgment or opinion may sometimes arise so 
high as to exclude all reasonable doubt And hence we 
&en speak as if we possessed certainty in respect to sub- 
jects which admit merely of the application of moral 
reascming. Although it is possible that there may be 
some dinerence between the belief attendant on demon- 
stration and that produced by the highest probability, the 
effect on our feelings is at any rate essentially the same. 
A man who should doubt the existence of the cities of 
Lond(m and Pekin, although he has no other evidence of 
it than that of testimony, would be considered hardly less 
singular and unreasonable than one who might take it 
into his head to doubt of the propositions of Euclid. — 
It is this very high degree of probability which we term 
moral certainty. 

^ 291. Of reasoiuDg from analogy. 

Moral reasoning admits of some subordinate divis- 
ions ; and bf these, the first to be mentioned is reasomng 
from analogy. — The word analogy is used with some 
vagueness, but in general denotes a resemblance, either 
greater or less. — ^Having observed a consistfincy and uni- 
formity in. the operations of the physical world, we are 
naturdly led to presume that things of the same nature 
will be affected in the same way, and will produce the 
same effects ; and also that the same or similar effects 
are to be attributed to like causes. Analogical reason- 
ing, therefore, is that mental process by which unknown 
truths or conclusions are inferred from the resemblance of 
things. 

Tne argument by which Sir Isaac Newton establishes 
the truth of universal gravitation is of this sort He 
proves that the planets in their revolutions are deflected 
towards the sun in a manner precisely similar to the de- 
flection of the earth towards the same luminary; and 
also that there is a similar deflection of the moon to- 
wards the earth, and of a body projected obliquely at the 
Earth's surface towards the eaurth's centre. Hence he in- 
fers by analogy^ that all these deflections otv^x^tfe iicso^ 
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fhe same cause^ or are governed by one and die sane 
law, viz., the power of graviiatum. 

This method of reasoning is a^plicaUe ia the inqdiTy 
Whether the planets are mhalnted? and furnishes tbe 
aole ground for the indulgence of such a suppontioiLi 
We oc^erve a resemblance in certain respects between 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and other planets, and the Earth. 
They all revolve around the sun aS the Earth does, and 
all derive light from that source. Several of them are 
ascertained to revolve on their axis, and, consequoitljr, 
must have a succession of day and night Some of them 
have moons, and all are subject to the law of gravitatioiL 
From these various similitudes we draw the condusicxi 
hy analogy, that those planets must be inhabited like the 
Earth. 

There are a variety of subjects, both speculative and 
practical, in respect to which we may reason in this 
way, and sometimes with consid^able satisfaction. And, 
among others, this method of reasoning finds a place in 
the arguments of perscms in the practice of the law. An 
attorney, for instance, advocates a case which does not 
fall within the provisions of existing statutes, and for 
which he finds in bis authorities no exact precedent He 
is therefore uhder the necessity of ascertaining, as far as 
possible, the analogy or resemblance between this case 
and others which have been made the subject of judicial 
decisions ; and this analogy he makes the basis of his 
argument. ' 

^ 293. Caution to be used in reasoning from analogy. 

The remark remains to be made, that much care is ne^ 
pessary in ar^ments drawn from this source, especially 
in scientific investigations; and they are in sdl cases to 
be received with some degree of distrust. The ancient 
anatomists are an instance of precipitate reasoning fix)m 
analogy. Being hindered by certain superstitions fix)m 
dissecting the bodies of men, they endeavoured to obtain 
the information they wanted by the dissection of those 
animals whose internal structure was supposed to come 
nearest to that of the human body. In this way they 
Were led into a variety oi TXAs\:eik<^)^\A&Vi\>L^w^^ been de- 
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tected by later anatomists. It does not follow, because 
things resemble each other in a multitude of particulars, 
tibat this resemblance will be found in all others ; and 
we are, therefore, always to consider ourselves in danger 
of pushing the supposition of similitude too far. 

The proper use of analogical reasoning seems to be, 
in all scientific inquiries, merely to illustrate and confirm 
truths which are susceptive of proof firom other sources 
of evidence, either by casting a direct additional light or 
by answering objections. A happy instance of this use 
of it is tiie work of Bishop Butler, entitled, " The Anal- 
ogy of Religion, natural and revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of nature." — ^It is not the object of the wri- 
ter to prove the truth of religion, but to answer some ob- 
jections which may be brought against its practical de- 
tails and its principles by those who, while they object to 
ihe Bible, still maintain the existence of a God. And 
this he does by proving that the same objections exist to 
ihe providence of God in the natural world. There is 
an Analogy or resemblance in the two, viz., between the 
administration of God as made known in the Bible, and 
his administration of thin^ as made known in the natu- 
ral world ; and if the objections which are brought for- 
ward will reject Um from the authorship of what we 
term Religion, they will dethrone him also, for the same 
reason, from all authorship and direction in the ordinary 
eccmomy of nature. 

^ 293. Of reasoning by induction. 

We now come to another method of moral reasoning, 
viz., by induction. Inductive reasoning is the inferring of 
general truths from particular facts that have fallen under 
our observation. Our experience teaches us that nature 
is governed by uniform laws ; and we have a firm expec- 
tation (whether it be an original principle of our consti- 
tution, or whatever may be the origin of it) that events 
will happen in future, as we have seen them^happen in 
times past. With this state of mind we are prepared to 
deduce inferences by induction. 

When a property has been found in a number of sab- 
jecis of the same kind, and notlmig oi ^ cx^xiXx^Sv^X^tj 
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nature appears, we have the strongest expectation o{ find- 
ing the same property in all the individuals of the same 
class ; in other word^ we come to the conclusion that the 
property is a general one. Accordingly, we aj^ly a 
magnet to several pieces of iron ; we find in every in- 
stance a strong attraction taking place; and we con- 
clude, although we have made tlie experiment vwth only 
a small number of the masses of iron actually in exist- 
ence, that it is a properly of i?on to be thus affected b^ 
that substance, or that all iron is susceptible of magneti- 
cal attraction. This is a conclusion drawn by induction. 

The belief which attends a well-conducted process of 
inductive reasoning bears a decided character ; 'it is mcH^ 
al probability of the highest kind, or what is sometimes 
termed moral certainty ; and is at least found to be suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. We obtain all the 
general truths relating to the properties and laws of ma- 
terial objects in this way. 

And we thus not only acquire a knowledge of mate- 
rial objects, but apply the same inductive process aIso*in 
the investigation of laws which govern the operations of 
the mind. It is by experience, or observing what takes 
place in a number of individuals, that we are able to in- 
fer the general law of association, viz., when two or 
more ideas have existed in the mind in inunediate succes- 
sion, they are afterward found to be mutually su^ested 
by each other. It is the same in ascertaining other gen- 
eral laws of the mind. 

^ 294. Of the caution necessaiy m mdocttre processes. 

Reasoning in this method requires the exercise of cau- 
tion no less than by analogy. It is especially liable to 
prove fallacious, whenever our investigations have beoi 
marked with impatience, and our judgments are formed 
on a very small number of facts. 

When the number of examined instances is large, and 
the results are uniform, the conclusion amounts to moral 
certainty. But when the number of such instances is 
small, and the results are not altogether uniform, the 
judgments formed will possess a greater or less degree 
of probability, varpng m\i\x cacvoa^asiK/^a* — And espe- 
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daily is the mind left in a state of vacillation and uncer- 
tainty, wben results have repeatedly occurred under sudi 
circumstances as to leave us at hberty to ascribe them 
to a diversity of causes. In such cases we find ourselves 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to what writers on 
this subject have termed instantie crucis. — ^The impor- 
tant and decisive method in Inductive Reasoning of in- 
STANTUE CBUCis was first laid down in the Novum Orga- 
num of Bacon, and has recently been happily illustrated 
in Playfeir's View of the Progress of MaAematical and 
Phyincal Science in the following terms. 

^ 295* Of instancea or experiments in inductive reasoning termed in- 

stantiaB crucis. 

^ When the understanding is placed in equilibrioy as it 
were, between two or more causes, each of which ac- 
counts equally well for the appearances, as far as they 
are known, nothing remains to be done but to look out 
for a fact which can be explained by one of these causes 
and not by the other ; if such a one can be found, the 
uncertainty is removed, and the true cause is determined* 
Such facts perform the office of a cross, erected at the 
separation of two roads, to direct the traveller which he 
is to take, and on this account Bacon gave them the 
name'of insUmHie crucis. 

"Suppose that the subject inquired into were the mo- 
tion of me planets, and that the phenomena which first 
present themselves, or the motion of these bodies in lon- 
gitude, could be explained equally on the Ptolemaic and 
tiie Coj^emican system, that is, either on the system 
which makes the Earth, or that which makes the Sun, 
the centre of the planetary motions, a cautious philoso- 
pher would hesitate about which of the two he should 
adopt ; and, notwithstanding that one of them was rec- 
ommended by its superior simplicity, he might not think 
himself authorized to give to it a decided preference 
aliove the other. If, however, he consider the motion of 
these bodies in latitude, that is to say, their digressions 
from the plain of the ecliptic, he will find a set of phe- 
nomena which cannot be reconciled with the supposition 
that the Earth is the centre of the plaaetaiY T&fi^^tfsc^^^ 



wliich feodve tbe moit wapk and ■ ati if adfflry <^^M^hi 
tion from supponng that the son it at ratyttii^Hlf 
cntre of tbow modou. The latter phenomoAilHU 
llwrafore aenre aa mifanlui cnicir^ bjr which fheii 
cndibflity of the CopanicaA ayatem waa &% enafiri!* 

4 a96. Of combimiJ or aeeoBiihled aigmntiili.. 

When a pf€]M»t]Oii in gaomefxyiagiYeDtobedaa^ 
alrated, it aometimea happeoa that two or moie wMm 
may he oflGered leading to the aame encL The flMm 
or the problem ia one and the aame, aa alao the coKh- 
mon; but there may he mm than one train (tfreaaMl 
more than one senea of intermediate atepa, ooBBee&| 
the propoaition ilhich ia to be inveatigated widilk» 
aolt But aa ihe^coaohaioB in «Ksh of theae diiM 
caaea ia certun, it doea not aticngtfaen i^ aUmag^ it H[ 
gratify cnrionty to reaort to a diflbient and addiM 
procem. -t^ 

It is not jhna in moral rfwaming. The great ifea- 
ence between the twokinlb of reaaomng^ aa heted^ 
aerved, ia not so much in the mental proccas aa k Ai 
aubjects about which they are employed. Now ai 4e 
subjects in moral reasoning are not of a purely abrtrai 
nature, and are, therefore, often attended with uaccrtaia- 
tyy our belief, when we arrive at the conclusion, is ootaU. 
ways of the highest kind. More frecjuently it is some ia- 
fenor degree of probalnlity. Hence, in any moral iaqarff 
the more numerous the series of arguments which temi- 
nates in a particular concluaon, the stronger will be oor 
belief in the truth of that concluaon. 

Thus we ma;y suppcxse a question to arise, "Whether tlie 
Romans occupied uie island of Great Britain at some pe- 
riod previous to the Saxon conquest? In reference to 
this inquiry a number of independent arguments may be 
brought forward : ( 1.) The testimony of the Roman hb- 
torians; (2.) The remains of buildmgs, roads, and en- 
campments, which indicate a Roman origin ; (3.) The 
coins, urns, &c., which have been discovered. Although 
these arguments are independent of each other, they all 

* Sm Woriit of John PWyfMt, E(iq.«ltA9adB«^ •dMott^^n5L.%^>.^»^ 
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bear upon the same conclusion ; and^ being comlxned to- 
gether, they very essentially increase flie sftrength of our 
Delie£ ' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS IN REASONINO. 
^ 397. Rules relating to the practice of reaaoning. 

Various directions have been given by "writers on Lo- 
gic (which, it may be remarked here, is only another name 
K)r whatever concerns the nature, kinds, and applica- 
tions of reasoning), the object of which is to secure the 
more prompt, accurate, and efficient use of the reasoning 
power. It is but natiural to suppose that some of these 
dialectical xules are of greater, and others of less value. 
Such as appeared to be of the least questionable impor- 
tance are brought together and explained in this chap- 
ter ; nor will tms occasion any surprise when it is recol- 
lected that it has been the object of this Work through- 
out, not only to ascertain what the mental operations are, 
but, by practical suggestions from time to time, to pro- 
mote what is of a good, and prevent what is of a hurtful 
tendency in such operations. 

The directions now referred to have of course a more 
intimate connexion with Moral than with Demonstrative 
reasoning ; but this is a circumstance which enhances 
rather than diminishes their worth. The occasions which 
admit and require the application of moral reasoning, be- 
ing inseparable from the most common occurrences and 
exigences of Ul^, are much more numerous than those of 
demonstrative reasoning. 

^ 29S. Of being influenced in reasomog hy a love of tlie tratb. 

fL) The first direction in relation to reasoning which 
will be given, concerns fhe feelings with which it is prop- 
er to be animated. It is this. In all questions which 
Bcbmt of discusaioD, and on whiclx we &qi3l oxos^^ ^ 

V0C.L—I1 
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^^ftanctt with tli6 opiuonB of otlien^ io$ §nU iriH ^ 
tndh our Ajed^—TbB opporita of a deare of flie tdB tti 
a widi to decide the fubject of diapuie in onewijMS k 
other, independently of a imt consideration of Ihiit • 
dence. The foundation of auch a preference of cm # 
nilt to another is in gmeral the prejudices' of ii 
and pasnon i and these are the ffreat enenues of tnik , 
"Whenever we are under their iiuhienee, we femiit 
foent estimaticm of testimonr and of other sooeoa of » 
idence from what we dumld do under other oirGBHl* 
ces ; and at such times thigr can hardly fail to losisli 
false results.^-This rule is important on aUoccsMid' 
reasoning whatever, but particularly in puUic dehii; 
because at such times the presence of others and Utt 1m 
of victory combme with other unpropitiouB infkiaiMili 
induce men to finr^ or to disregard the claims lUdk 
Inidi is always entitled to enforce. 



I SSS. Cart to be need in cometljr •tftUqg thm mibjeet of 

(IL) Another rule in the prosecution of an _„ 

is, that the question under debate is to be fiurty andooi^ 
rectly stated. The matter in controversy may be Mstal 
in such a way as to include, in the vezy enunciatioo of 
it, something t^ken for granted, which must necesnmljr 
lead to a decision in favour of one of the opponents* M 
this amounts to beg^g the question, a species of fallscj 
or sophism upon which we shall again have occaflion to 
remark. — Sometimes the subject of discussion is stated so 
carelessly, that the true pomt at issue is wholly left out 
It may be proper, therefore, in many cases to adqpt the 
practice of special pleaders, and first to ascertain all tbe 
points in which the opponents agree, and those in viiich 
they differ. And then they can hardljr fail of directing 
their ar^ments to what is truly the subject of contention. 

In order that there may not be a possibility of misun- 
derstanding here, dialecticians should aim to have clear 
ideas of everything stated in the question which has an 
intimate connexion with the point at issue. Subordinate 
parts of the question, and even particular words, are to be 
examined. If, for instance, the statement affiim or deny 
anything in regard to tbe qualities or properties of mals- 
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rial bodies, it is incumbent upon us to possess as clear 
ideas as possible both of the object in general and of 
those properties or qualities in particular. Similar re- 
marks -will apply to other subjects of inquiry bf whatever 
kind. 

^ 300. Consider the kind of evidence applicable to the subject. 

(m.) As one subject clearly admits of the application 
of one species of evidence, while another as clearly re- 
quires evidence of a different kind, we are thence ena- 
bled to lay down this riile, viz., We are to consider what 
kind of evidence is appropriate to the question under dis- 
cussion. 

When the inquiry is one of a purely abstract nature, 
and all the propositions involved in the reasoning are of 
the same kind, then we have the evidence of Intuition or 
intuitive perception ; and the conclimon, for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, is certain. — ^In the examination of the 
properties of material bodies, we depend originally on 
the evidence of the Senses, which gives a character and 
strength to our belief according to the circumstances un- 
der which the objects are presented to them. — ^In judring 
of those facts in events and in the conduct of men which 
have not come under our own observation, we rely on 
Testimony. This source of belief causes probability in a 
greater or less degree, according as the testimony is from 
one or more, given by a person who understands the sub- 
ject to whic^ it relates, or not, &c. — ^And again, some 
subjects admit of the evidence of Induction, and in re- 
spect to others we have no other aids than the less au- 
thoritative reasonings from Analogy. In other cases, 
the evidence is whoUy made up of various incidental cir- 
cumstances which are found to have relation to the sub- 
ject in hand, and which affect the belief in different de- 
grees and for various causes. 

And hence, as the sources of belief, as well as the be- 
lief itself, have an intimate connexion with the subject 
before us, they ought to be taken into consideration. The 
evidence should be appropriate to the question. But if 
the question admit of more than one kind of evidence, 
then all are entitled to then: due \7e\^hL 
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fitNrm, but the cauu of ttbgi; not to any doctiine of dt- I 
mentauy material particles, Imt to the intellectual anff^ 
the creative mind, the Supreme Being, whom, as Ae 
PRINCIPLE (that is, as the beginnii^ and the support of 
things), they maintained to be one.* 

(2.) Petitig PRiNcipn, or beg^^ of the question, is 
, another instance of sophism. This sophism is foood 
whenever the disputant offers in proof of a propositiooi 
the proposition itself in other words. The followiii^ hss 
been given as an instance of this fallacy in reasonii^: 
A person atteoipts to prove that God is eternal by main- 
taining that his existence is without beginning and with- 
out end. Here the proof which is offered, and the piop- 
osition itself which is to be proved, are essentially me 
same. — When we are told that opium causes sleep be- 
cause it has a soporific quality, or that grass grows by 
means of its vegetative power, the same thuiff is repeated 
in other terms. — ^This fallacy is very firequent^ practoed; 
aiid a little care in detectii^ it would spoil many a fine 
saying, as well as deiSsice m^a^ %xv %\a5aat^>te o^s^imeDt 

* La Logique ou V Alt 4» PtSMV C^cai "Bjotj^VaV ^ m«^ ^^bw^ 
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What is called arguing in a circle is a species of sophism 
very nearly related to the above. It consists in making 
two propositions reciprocally prove each other. 

(3.) NoN CAUSA FRO CAUSA, or the assignation of a false 
cause. — ^People are miwillmg to be thought ignorant; 
rather than be thought so, they will impose on the cre- 
dulity of their fellow-men, and sometimes on themselves, 
by assigning false causes of events. Nothing is more 
common than this sophism among illiterate people ; pride 
is not diminished by deficiency of learning, and such 
people, therefore, must gratify it by assigning such causes 
of events as they find nearest at hand. Hence, when the 
appearance of a comet is followed by a famine or a war, 
they are disposed to consider it as the cause of those ca- 
lamities. If a person have committed some flagrant 
crime, and shortly after suffer some heavy distress, it is 
no uncommon thing to hear the former assigned as the 
direct and the sole cause of the latter. — ^This was the fal- 
lacy which historians have ascribed to the Indians of 
Paraguay, who supposed the baptismal ceremony to be 
the cause of death, because the Jesuit missionaries, when- 
ever opportunity afforded, administered it to dying in- 
fants, and to adults in the last stage of disease. ' 

(4.) Another species of sophistry is called fallacia 
ACCiDENTis. — We fall into this kind of false reasoning 
whenever we give an opinion concerning the general 
nature of a thing from some accidental circumstance* 
Thus, the Christian religion has been made the pretext 
for persecutions, and has, in consequence, been the source 
of much suffering ; but it is a sophism to conclude that it 
is, on the whole, not a great good to the human race, be- 
cause it has been attended with this perversion. Again, 
if a medicine have operated in a particular cas^ unfa- 
vourably, or in another case have operated very favour- 
ably, the universal rejection or reception of it, m conse- 
quence of the favourable or unfavourable result in a par- 
ticular instance, would be a hasty and fallacious induc- 
tion of essentially the same sort. That is, the general 
nature of the tiung is estimated from a circumstance 
which may be wholly accidental. 
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sort to such a discreditsme subterfiiffel If in rcM Danf 
he finds himself inadTertendv emplojrii^ words of m 
equivocal signification, it will oe a nrst care witii him Is 

Siard against the misapprehensions likely to result firom 
at source. He will explain so precisely the sense is 
which he uses the doubtful terms as to leave no probip 
bility of cavilling and mistake. 

And besides the invaluable reputation of a man of hon* 
our and justice, he will in this way realize results m re- 
spect to his own intellectoal character of the most bene- 
ncial nature. The practice of verbal criticism, as it has 
been called (that is, of discriminating readily and aocih 
rately the meaning of words), will r^nilt in a habit, giv- 
ing to the dialectician a vast power over his opponent, 
who has not been trained to the making of such nice 
discriminations. There will be a keenness of intdlectual 
perception which, while it helps to untie ihe perplexities 
of langauge, at the same time resolves the perplexities of 
thought ; separating meaning from meamnff, and divi- 
ding truth from-fa&liood Vxl likoB^ ca&Ra^XMxtk iX ^at 
^bt it appeared to \>^ VrniposBi^e, ^\x\.\\.S& ^ y^^ 
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'which cannot be possessed without a laborious acquaint* 
ance with the purest writa^ and the ablest reasoners in 
a language, together with a systematic and philosophic 
study of its origin, idioms, and general forms. And 
while it may be anployed to the most beneficial pur- 
poses, it is far too formidable to be intrusted in the man- 
agemait of any one who is not under the influence of 
that moral rectitude and that love of the truth which 
ha^e been so repeatedly insisted on. 

^ 303. On the sophism of estimating actions and character 6om the 

circumstance of success merely* 

^VL) The foregoing are some of the fallacies in rea- 
fionmg which have found a place in writers on Logic. 
To these might be added the fallacy or sophism to which 
men are obviously so prone, of judging favourably of the 
characters and the deeds of others from the mere circum- 
stance of success. Those actions which have a decided- 
ly successful termination, are almost always applauded^ 
and are looked upon as the result of great intellectual 
forecast ; while, not less frequently, actions that have an 
imsuccessful issue are not only sti^atized as evil in 
themselves, but as indicating in their projector a flighty 
and ill-balanced mind. — ^The fallacy, however, does not 
consist in taking the issues or results into consideration, 
which are undoubtedly entitled to their due place in esti- 
mating the actions and characters of men, but in too much 
limiting our view of things, and forming a favomable or 
imfavourable judgment from the mere drcumstance of 
good or ill success alone. 

While there is no sopfflSM more calculated to lead 
astray and perplex, there is none more common than 
this ; so much so, that it has almost passed into a proverb, 
that a hero must not only be brave, but Jortunate. 
Hence it is that Alexander is called Great, because he 

ined victories and overran kingdoms ; while Charles 
. of Sweden, who the most nearly resembles him in 
flie characteristics of bravery, perseverance, and chimer- 
ical ambition, but had his projects cut short at the fatal 
battle of Pultowa, is called a madman.. 

^^Jtfachiavel haa justly animadverted,^' ^vj^Tk^'i^os^-- 
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son, '^on the different notice taken b^ all sacceeding 
times of the two great projectors, Catiline and Caesar. 
Both formed the same project, and intended to raise tbem- 
selves to power by subverting the commonwealth. They 
pursued their design, perhaps, with equal abiUties and 
equal virtue ; but Catilme perished in the field, and C»- 
sar returned from Pharsaua with unlimited authority; 
and from that time, every monarch of the earth has 
thought himself honoured by a comparison with Csesar; 
and Catiline has never been mentioned, but that his 
name might be applied to traitors and incendiaries." 

In the same Essay* he happily illustrates this subject 
by a reference to the discovery of America, in the fol- 
lowing terms. — ^^ When Columbus had engaged King 
Ferdinand in the discovery of the other hemi^here, the 
sailors with whom he embarked in the expedition had 
so little confidence in their commander, that, after having 
been long at sea looking for coasts which they never ex- 
pected to find, they raised a general mutiny and de- 
manded to return. He found means to sooth them into 
a permission to continue in the same course three days 
longer, and on the evening of the third day descried land. 
Had the impatience of his crew denied him a few hours 
of the time requested, what had been his fate but to 
have come back with the infamy of a vain projector, who 
had betrayed the king's credulity to useless expenses, and 
risked his life in seeking countries that had no existence! 
How Tvould those that had rejected his proposals have 
triumphed in their acuteness ? and when would his name 
have been mentioned but with the makers of potable 
gold and malleable glass ?" 

^ 304. Of adherence to our opinions. 

Whenever the rules laid down have been followed, 
and conclusions have been formed with a carefiil and 
candid regard to the evidence presented, those opinions 
are to be asserted and maintained with a due degree of 
confidence. It would evince an unjustifiable weakness 
to be driven from our honest convictions by the eflfront- 
ery> or even by the upright, though misguided zeal of an 
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opponent Not that a person is to set himself up for in- 
fallible, and to suppose that new accessions of evidence 
are impossible, or that it is an impossilnlity for him to 
have new views of the evidence already examined. 
But a suitable degree of stability is necessary in (Mrder to 
be respected and useful ; and, in the case supposed, such 
stabiUly can be exhibited without incurring the charge 
which IS sometimes thrown out, of doggedness and intol- 
erance. 

It is further to be observed, that we are not always to 
relinquish judgments which have been formed in the 
way pointed out, when objections are afterward raised 
which we cannot immediately answer. The person thus 
attacked can, with good reason, argue in this way : I 
have once examined the subject carefully and candidly ; 
the evidence, both in its particulars and in its multitude 
of bearings, has had its weight ; many minute and evan- 
escent circumstances were taken into view by the mind, 
which have now vanished from my recollection ; I there- 
fore do not feel at liberty to alter an opinion thus formed, 
in consequence of an objection now brought up, which I 
' am unable to answer, but choose to adhere to my present 
judgment until the whole subject, including this objec- 
tion, can be re-examined. — ^Tms reasoning would in most 
cases be correct, and would be entirely consistent with 
that love of truth and openness to conviction which ought 
ev^ to be maintained. 

§ .305. Effects on the mind of debating for yictoiy instead of truth. 

By way of supporting the remarks under the first rule, 
we here mtroduce flie subject of contending for victory 
merely. He who contends with Has object takes every 
advantage of his opponent which can subserve his own 
purpose. For instance, he will demand a species df 
proof or a degree of proof which the subject in dispute 
does not admit ; he gives, if possible, a false sense to the 
words and statements employed by the other side ; he 
questions facts, which he himself fully believes and every- 
body else, in the expectation that the opposite party is 
not furnished with direct and positive evidence of them. 
In a word^ wherever an opening pxeaesi\s^\i'& \.'i!&fi& '^^ 
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utmost advantage of his opponent, however much against 
his own inttrnal convictions of right and justice. 

Such a course, to say nothing of its moral turpitude, 
effectually unsettles that part of our m^ital economy 
which concerns the grounds and laws of belief. The 
practice of inventing cunningly-devised objections against 
arguments known to be sound, necessarily impairs the in- 
fluence which such arguments ought ever to exert over 
us. Hence the remark has been made with justice, diat 
persons who addict themselves to this practice frequently 
end in becoming skeptics. They have so often perplex- 
ed, and apparently overthrown what they felt to be true, 
thev at last question the existence of any fixed grounds 
of belief in the human constitution, and begin to doubt 
of everything. 

This effect, even when there is an undoubted reeaid 
for the truth, YnU be found to follow from habits ch ar- 
dent disputation, unless there be a frequent recurrence to 
the original principles of the mind which relate to the 
nature and laws of belief. The learned Chillingworth is 
an instance. The consequences to which the training up 
of his vast powers to the sole art of disputation final^ 
led, are stated by Clarendon. — ^^ Mr. Chillingworth had 
spent all his younger time in disputations, and had ar- 
rived at so great a mastery, that he was inferior to no 
man in those skirmishes ; but he had, vdth his notable 
perfection in this exercise, contracted such an irresolution 
and habit of doubting, that, by degrees, he grew confident 
of nothing. Neither the books of his adversaries nor 
any of their persons, though he was acquainted with the 
best of both, had ever made great impression on him. 
All his doubts grew out of himself, when he assisted his 
scruples with all the strength of his own reason, and was 
then too hard for himself." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

UIAOINATION. 
4 306. Imagination ai;i intellectual process, closely related to reasoning. 

- Leaving the subject of reasoning, we next proceed to 
the consideration of the Imadbation ; which, as well as 
the reasoning power, obyiou^y comes under the general 
head of the intellect rather than of the Sensibilities. It 
is true, we are apt to associate the exercises of the heart 
with those of the imagination, and undoubtedly we have 
some reason for doing so ; but in doing this we are lia- 
ble not merely to associate, but to identify and confoimd 
them. But th^' are, in fact, essentially dinerent. An ex- 
ercise of the unagination, in itself considered^ is purely 
an intellectual process. The process may, indeed, lie 
stimulated and accelerated by a movement of the send- 
bilities ; there may be various extraneous influences op- 
erating either to increase or to diminish its vivacity and 
energy ; but the process itself, considered separately from 
contmgent circumstances, is wholly intellectual. So that 
he who possesses a creative and weU-sustained imagina- 
tion, may be said, with no small degree of truth, to pos- 
sess a powerful intellect, whatever torpidity may charac- 
terize the region of the affections. 

The imagination is Hot only entitled to be ranked un- 
der the general head of the uitellect, in distinction from 
the Sensibilities, but it is to be remarked further, which 
may, perhaps, have" escaped the notice of some, that it 
possesses, especially in the process or mode of its action, 
a close afiinity with the reasoning power. It is a remark 
ascribed to D' Alembert, whose great skill in mathematics 
would seem to justify his giving an opinion on such a sub- 
ject, that the imagination is brought into exercise in geo- 
metrical processes; which is probably true, so far as 
some of the mental acts involved in ima^nation, such 
as association and the perception of relations, are coa- 
cemeci And, in illustration of his "viev^^Yie \a>caMBl^Osv 
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the same connexion, that Archimedes the geometridan, 
of all the great men of antiquity, is best entitled to be 
placed by the side of Homer.* Certain it is, tiiat, in 
some important respects, there is an intimate relaticmdiip 
between the powers in question, the deductive and imagt- 
native. They both imply the antecedent exercise of uie 
power of abstraction ; they are both occupied in firaming 
new combinations of thought from the elements already 
in possession ; they both put in requisition, and in pre- 
cisely the same way, the powers of association and rda- 
tive suggestion. But, at the same time, they are sqnra- 
ted from each other and characterized by the two cir- 
cumstances, that their objects are different, and that tbc^ 
operate, in part, on different materials. Reasoning, as it 
aims to ^ve us a knowledge of the truth, deals excb- 
tdvely with facts more or less probable. Imagination, as 
it aims chiefly to give pleasure, is at Uberty to transcend 
the limits of the world of reality, and, consequently, often 
deals with the mere conceptions of the mind, whether 
they correspond to reality or not. Accordingly, the one 
ascertains what is true, the other what is possible ; the 
office of the one is to inquire, of the other to create; 
reasoning is exercised within the Umits of what is known 
and actual, while the appropriate empire of the ima^- 
nation is the region of the conjectural and conceivable 

^ 307. Definition of the power of imagination. 

Without delaying longer upon the subject, which, how- 
ever, is not without its importance, of the place which 
imagination ought to occupy in a philosophical classifi- 
cation of the mental powers, we next proceed to consid- 
er more particularly what imagination is, and in what 
manner it operates. — ^Imagination is a complex exercise 
of the mind, by means of which various conceptions are 
combined together so as to form new wholes* The con- 
ceptions have properly enough been regarded as the ma- 
terials from which the new creations are made ; but it is 
not until after the existence of those mental acts, which 
are employed in every process of imagination, that they 
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are fixed upon, detained, and brought out from their state 
of singleness into happy and beautiful combinations. 

Our conceptions have been compared to shapeless 
stones as they exist in the quarry, which ^^ require little 
more than mechanic labour to convert them into com- 
mon dwellings, but that rise into palaces and temples 
only at the command of architectural genius." That 
rude and little more than mechanic effort, which converts 
the shapeless stones of the quarry into common dwell- 
ings, may justly be considered, when divested o[ its met- 
aphorical aspect, a correct representation of this mental 
property, as it exists among the great mass of mankind ; 
while me architectural genius wmch creates palaces and 
temples is the well-iumished and sublime imagination of 
poets, painters, and orators. 

We speak of ima^nation as a complex mental opera- 
tion, because it imphes, in particular, the exercise of the 
power of assodation in furnishing those conceptions 
which are combined together ; also the exercise of the 
power of relative suggestion, by means of which the 
combination is effected. 

$ 308. Process of the mind m Uie creations of the imagination. 

It may as^ us in more fully understanding the nature 
of imagination if we endeavour to examine the intellect- 
ual operations of one who makes a formal effort at wri- 
ting, whether the production he has in view be poetical 
or of some other kind. — ^A person cannot ordinarily be 
supposed to sit down to write on any occaaon whatever, 
whether it involve a higher or less degree of tiie exer- 
ciae of the ima^nation, without having some general 
idea of the subject to be written upon already in the 
mind. The general idea, or the subject in its wdlinesj 
must be supposed to be already present. He according- 
ly commences the task before him with the expectation 
and the desire of developing the subject more or less fiil- 
tyj of Saving to it not only a greater continuity and a 
better arrangement, but an mcreased interest in every re- 
spect As he feels interested in the topic which he pro- 
poses to write upon, he can, of course, by a mere act of the 
will^ aldiough he might not have be^ ib\f&)XCLS!&& %bs^ 

Vol. I.—K K 
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instance, to have originated it by such an act, detain it 
before him for a length of lime* 

Various conceptions continue, in the mean while, to 
»rise in the mind, on the common princnples of aanda- 
tion ; but, as the general outline of the subject remabi 
fixed, they all have a gpreater or less relation to it And 
parta^dng, in some measure, of the permanency of the oot- 
hne to which they have relation, the writer has an op- 
portunity to approve some and to reject others, according 
as they impress him as being suitable or unsuitable to itte 
nature of the subject Those which affect him with emo- 
tions of pleasure, on account of thdr perceived fitness for 
the subject, are retained and committed to writing ; whik 
others, which do not thus affect and interest him, soon 
fade away altogether. — Whoever carefidly notices the 
operations of his own mind when he makes an effcnrt at 
composition, will probably be well satisfied that this ac- 
count of the intellectual process is very near the trutk 

^ 309. Further remarks on the same subject. 

The process, therefore, stated in the most simple and 
concise terms, is as follows. We first think of some sub- 
ject With the original thought or design of the subject, 
there is a coexistent desire to investigate it, to adorn i^ 
to present it to the examination of others. The effect of 
• this desire, followed and aided as it naturally is at such 
times by an act of the will, is to keep the general sub- 
ject in mind ; and, as the natural consequence of the ex- 
ercise of association, various conceptions arise, in some 
way or other related to the general subject Ctf some of 
these conceptions we approve in consequence of their 
perceived fitness to the end in view, while we reject oth- 
ers on account of the absence of this requisite quality of 
agreeableness or fitness. 

For the sake of convenience and brevity, we give the 
name of imagination to this complex state or series of 
states of the mind. It is important to possess a single 
term expressive of the complex intellectual process ; oth- 
erwise, as we so frequently have occasion to refer to it in 
common conversation, we should be subjected, if not 
properly to a circumlocxx^ioii, ^\. \^^sX. V> ^n -^vMv^fYwwiry 
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multiplication of words. But, while we find it so much 
for our convenience to make use of this term, we should 
be careful and not impose upon ourselves, by ever re- 
membering that it is the name, nevertheless, not of an 
original and independent faculty, which of itself accom- 
plices all that has been mentioned, but of a complex or 
comlnned action of a number of faculties. 

^ 310. Illustration from the writings of Dr. Reid. 

Dr. Reid (Eissay iv., ch 4) gives the following graphi- 
cal statement of the selection which is made by the wri- 
ter fix)m the variety of his constantly arising and depart- 
ii^ conceptions. — ^^ We seem to treat the Qioughts, that 
present themselves to the fancy in crowds, as a ^cat 
man treats those [courtiers] that attend his levee. They 
are all ambitious of his attention. He ^oes round the cir- 
cle, bestowing a bow upon one, a snule upon another ; 
asks a short question of a third, while a fourth is hon- 
oured with a particular conference ; and the greater part 
have no particular mark of attention, but go as they 
came. . It is true, he can ^ve no mark of his attention to 
those who were not therey but he has a sufficient number 
for making a choice and distinction.'' 

^311. Grounds of the preference of one conception to another. 

A question after all arises. On what principle is the 
mind enabled to ascertain that congruity or incongruity, 
fitness or unfitness, agreeably to wmch it makes the se- 
lection from its various conceptions 1 The fact is admit- 
ted, that the intellectual principle is successively in a se- 
ries of different states, or, in other words, that there are 
successive conceptions or images ; but the inquiry still re- 
mains. Why is one image in me group thought or known 
to be more worthy than any other imaee, or why are any 
two images combmed together in prefereno^ to any two 

otheris? 

The answer is. It is owing to no secondary law, but to 
an instantaneous and original suggestion of fitness or un- 
fitness. Those conceptions which, by means of this ori- 
ginal power of perceiving the relations of things, are found 
to be suitable to the general outlines of tK<^ ^^\^y^\^%s% 
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■oon become extinct But no account of ibt nvii^ 1 ' 
ing of approvd or ditappioyal, of this ^eiynindMfj^ I ^ 
tkm of toe mutual congruity of the ima^ for caaoaS^ I ' 
or for the generd conception of the aulgect, can ^ I ^ 
other than tUa, that with auch a power the onffaAli I ' 
thor of our intellectual auaceptifailitiea has beoi pknl I 
to form ua. Thia ia our nature ; here we find one e(te I 
elementi of our inteUectnal e ffid en q r ; wiihoiit k w I 
might atill be intellectual beinga^ but it would be# I 
Ihe loss both of the reaaodng power and of the imi^, I 
nation* I 

i SIS. nhBtiitioo of te tobieei fiton IGltatti I 

What has been aaid can peilmpa be made pldmr t^ I 
conaMering in what way Milton mnat hare proceededa 1 
forming hia happy deacription of the gwden <tf Eds \ 
He had formed, m the first place, some general ooffiae 
of the subject; and as it was one which greatly intoert* 
ed his feelings, the interest which was felt tended to Vsxf 
the outlines steadily before him. If the feeling of inter- 
est was not sufficient to keep the general subject befoe 
the mind, he could hardly fail to detain it there by add- 
ing the influence of a direct and decisive act of the wiB. 
Then the principles of association, which are ever at 
work, brought up a ^eat variety of conceptions, haWng 
a relation of some land to those genersd features ; soA 
as conceptions of rocks, and woods, and rivers, and green 
leaves, and golden fruit 

The next step was the exercise of that power wUdi 
we have of perceiving relations, which we sometimes de- 
nominate the Judgment, but more appropriately the aua- 
ceptibility or power of Relative Suggestion, ^y means 
of this he was at once able to determine whether the 
conceptions which were suggested were suitable to die 
general design of the description and to each other, and 
whether they would have, when combined together ta 
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form one picture, a pleasing effect Accordingly, those 
which were judged most suitable were combined togeth- 
er as parts of the imaginary creation, and were detained 
and fixed by means of that feeling of mterest and those 
acts of the will which were at first exercised towards the 
more prominent ouflines merely ; while others speedily 
disappeared firom the mind. And thus arose an imagi- 
nary landscape, glowing with a greater variety and ridi- 
ness of beauty, more interesting and perfect in every re- 
spect, than we can ever expect to find realized in nature. 

^ 313. The creations of imagination not entirely voluntary. 

Frcnn the explanation which has been given of the op- 
erations of the power under consideration, it will be seen 
that in its action it is subject to Umitations and restric- 
tions. The opinion that even persons of the most ready 
and fruitful imagination can form new imaginary crea- 
tions whenever tney choose by a mere volition, however 
widely it may have prevailed, does not appear to be well- 
founded. In accordance with what may be regarded as 
the common opinion, we will suppose, as an illustratioa 
of what we mean, that a person wills to imagine a sea of 
melted brass, or an immense body of liquid matter which 
has that appearance. The very expressions, it will be 
noticed, are nugatory and without meaning, since the sea 
ofbrass which the peison wills to conceive of or imagine 
is, by the veiy terms of the proposition, already present 
to his thoi^hts. Whatever a person wills, or, rather, 
professes to will to imagine, he has, in fact, already im- 
agined ; and, consequently, th^e can be no such thmg as 
imaginations which are exclui^vely the result of a direct 
act of the wilL So that the powers of invention, al- 
though the influence of the indirect and subordinate ac- 
tion of the will may be considerable, must be aroused 
and quickened to their highest efforts in some other way. 

And this view admits of some practical applications. 
Men of the greatest minds (great, we mean, in the walks 
of literature) are kept in chedk by the principles which 
are involved in the exercise of imagination. Qenius, 
whatever capabilities we may attribute to it, has its laws. 
And it is true^ in regard to every staadasd^ci^ oi '^Ss^ 
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imagmation, that it is the result, not of an arbitral]^ ^ 
unexplainable exercise of that power, bat of a nralntiide 
of circumstances promjfftin^ and regulating its action; 
such as the ^tuation in life, early, education, domeBtic 
habits, associates, reading, scenery, reli^on, and the in- 
fluence of local superstitions and traditicMiaiy incident& 
These are like the rain and sunshine to the jearth, without 
which it necessarily remains in its original barrenneflB, 
giving no signs of yivification and beauty. In the mat- 
ter of creative power Bunyan will bear a comparison un- 
doubtedly with Walter Scott ; but Scott, in the situation 
in which he was placed, and with the habits of thought 
and feeling which he cherished, could not have written 
the Pilgrim's Progress; nor coidd Bunyan, on the odier 
hand, have written the Heart of Mid Lothian ; not be- 
cause either of them was destitute of the requisite degree 
of imagination, but because the creations of the imagi- 
nation always have a relation to drcumstances, and are 
not the resuh of a purely arbitrary act of the wilL 

^ 314. Illustration of the statements of the preceding sectioo. 

It would be an easy matter, and not without interest, 
to illustrate this fact in the operations of the mind bj a 
reference to the private history of those individuals from 
whom the great works of literature have originated. But, 
as this does not come within our plan, we will refer mere- 
ly to a single instance. — Moore relates, in his life of Lord 
Byron, that on a certain occasion he found him occupied 
with the history of Agathon, a romance by Wieland. 
And, from some remarks made at the time, he seems to be 
of opinion that Byron was reading the work in question 
as a means of furnishing suggestions to, and of quicken- 
ing his own imaginative powers. He then adds, " I am 
inclined to think it was his practice, when engaged in 
the composition of any work, to excite his vein by the 
perusal of others on the same subject or plan, fix)m which 
the sli^test hint caught by his unagination as he read 
was sufficient to kindle there such a train of thought as 
but for that spark had never been awakened." 

This is said of a distinguished poet. Painting is an 
art kindred with poetry, ^x^idi \k^)!cl «x^\A&«l<:»CLthft im« 

■ 
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agination. Accordingly, the remarks which have been 
made apply also to painting, and, indeed, to every other 
art which depends essential^ on the imaginative power. 
" Invention," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " is One of the 
great marks of genius ; but, if we ccMisult experience, 
we shall find that it is by being conversant with the in- 
ventions of others that we learn to invent, as by reading 
ti^e thoughts of others we learn to think. It is in vain 
for painters or poets to endeavour to invent without ma- 
terials on which the mind may work, and from which in- 
vention must originate. Nothing can come of nothing. 
Hpmer is supposed to have been possessed of all the 
leauming of his time ; and we are certain that Michael 
Angelo and Raifaelle were equally possessed of all the 
knowledge in the art which had been discovered in the 
works of their predecessors."* 

^ 315. Ob the utility of the faculty of the imagination. 

We have proceeded thus far in endeavouring to ex- 
plain the nature of imagination ; and we here turn aside 
fit)m this general sulgect for the purpose of remarking on. 
the utility of this power. And this appears to be neces- 
sary, since there are some who seem disposed to preju- 
dice its claims in that respect They warmly recommend 
the careful culture of the memory, the judgment, and the 
reasoning power, but look coldly and suspiciously on the 
imagination, and would rather encourage a neglect of it. 
But there is ground for apprehending that a neglect of 
this noble faculty in any person who aspres to a full de- 
velopement and growth of the mind, cannot be justified 
either by considerations drawn from the nature of the 
mind itself, or by the practical results of such a course. 

In speaking on the utihty of the imagination, it is cer- 
tainly a very natural reflecticm, that the Creator had some 
design or purpose in furnishing men with it, since we 
find universally that he does nothing in vain. And what 
dei^gn could he possibly have, if he did not intend that 
it should be employed, that it should be rendered active, 
and trained up witii a suitable degree of culture ? But 
if we are thus forced upon the conclusion that this facul- 

* Diieoanes bef<Mre tke Bxyyil Afivtocsf, W. 
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ty was AeAgcted to be rendered active, we musk hs(tM 
suppose that its exercise was designed to promote some 
usefiil purpose. And such, although it has sometinies 
been perverted, has been the general result. 

Nowhere is the power of imagination seen to better 
advantage than in the Prophets of the Old Testament 
If it be said that those venerable writers were ui^ired, 
it will still remain true that this was the faculty of the 
nund which inspiration e^>ecially honoured by the use 
which was made of it And how many monuments may 
every civilized nation boast of, in painting, architecture, 
and sculpture, as well as in poetry, where the imagina- 
tion, in contributing to the national glory, has at the 
same time contributed to the national happiness ! Many 
an hour it has beguiled by the new situations it has de- 
picted and the new views of human nature it has di^- 
closed ; many a pang of the heart it has subdued, either 
by introducing us to greater woes which others have suf- 
fered, or by intoxicatmg the memory with its hixuriance, 
and lulling it into a forgetiulness of ourselves ; many a 
good resolution it has cherished, and subtending, as it 
were, a new and wider horizon around the intellectual 
being, has filled the soul with higher conceptions and 
inspired it with higher hopes. Conscious of its immortal 
destiny, and struggling against the bounds that Kmit it, 
the soul enters with joy mto those new and lofty crea- 
tions which it is the prerogative of the imagination to 
form ; and they seem to it a congenial residence. Such 
are the views which obviously present themselves on the 
slightest consideration of this subject; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that we find in the writings of no less 
a judge than Addison, some remarks to this effect, that a 
refined imagination " gives a man a kind of property in 
everything he sees, and makes the most rude, unculti- 
vated parts of nature administer to his pleasures ; so that 
he looks upon the world, as it were, in another light, and 
discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them* 
selves from the generality of mankind," 

$ 316. Works of imagination give different degrees of pleasnrft. 

Disposed as we aie,\xo>NeNex,\o xx^McitaiiL the high 
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rank of the ima^nation as compared with other powers 
of the mind, and not only its high rank, but its utility^ 
we do not deny that different persc»is experience differ- 
ent degrees of pleasure from that source. Poetry, for 
instance, is one of the results of the imagination ; and 
although it is generally regarded as a highly pleasing as 
well as useful art, we nevertheless find that all persons 
do not possess the same relish for its beauties. But the 
fault does not appear to be so much in the art, or the 
powers of imagination which give existence to the art, 
as in those to whom it is addressed. The pleasure which 
is felt by a reader of poetry (and similar remarks will ap- 
ply to other eflbrts of the imagination) will in general de- 
pend upon two circumstances: (1.) die liveliness of his 
own imagination ; (2.) die conformify of his experience to 
the things described. 

The pleasure which is felt by a reader of poetry will 
depend in part, in the first place, on the livelmess of his 
own imagination.— In poems the different parts are only 
imperfectly filled up ; some describe more minutely than 
others ; but the most minute describers only trace the out- 
lines. These remain, therefore, to be filled up by the 
reader. But the ability to do this is found in \ery differ- 
ent degrees in different persons ; some very rapidly and 
admirsmly finish the picture, and others do not The lat- 
ter, conseqirently, remain in a considerable de^ee unaf- 
fected, and perhaps condemn the poem as deficient in in- 
terest ; while the former read it with great feeding and 
pleasure. 

i^e pleasure will depend, in the second place, on the 
conformity of the reader's experience to the things de- 
scribed. If the scene of the poem is laid in the coimtry, 
and deals exclusively in the toils, and sorrows, and jo^ of 
country life, it would not be imreasonable to anticipate 
that it might not excite any decided interest in those who 
never had any actual experience of that kind. It will 
probably be conceded that few poems, and perhaps none, 
have met with a more favourable reception, and have 
touched more deeply the universal sensibility, than the 
Cotter's Saturday Night of Bums. It is certamly a most 
admirable picture ox domestic ^, sadQ.^^ \iiV} ^\si^- 
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times be found among a poor and virtaous peasantry, 
with its little touclung incidents of joy, and hq)e, and 
grief, of friendship and religious faith. It can faaidly fiiil 
to be pleasing to all, but how much more so to those vHio 
had their birth and were brought up in the cottages of 
Scotland ; who trod in early fife her rugged hilfa, and 
mingled in the rural toils of her peasantry ; and in whose 
bosoms every incident of the poem awakens some affect- 
ing recollections^ Bums himself was by no means igno- 
rant of the additional pleasure which arises under mese 
circumstances. ^* He was passionately fond," says Do- 
gald Stewart, ^^ of the beauties of nature ; and I recollect 
once he told me, when I was admiring a distant proqiect 
in one of our morning walks, that the si^ht of so many 
smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind, whidb 
none could understand who had not witnessed, like him- 
self, the happiness and the worth which they contained"* 
— ^While, Uierefore, we do not hesitate to assert the util- 
ity of the imagination and the adaptedness of its more 
successful creations to give a high degree of pleasure, we 
do not suppose, for the reasons mentioned in this section 
and for others which might be mentioned, that these 
views will answer equally well to the experience, or com- 
mend themselves equally to the judgment of all. 

^ 317. Importance of the imagination in connexion with reasoning. 

In remarking on the subject of the utility of the ima- 
gination, there is one important point of view in which 
it is capable of being considered ; that of the relation of 
the imagination to the other intellectual powers. And, 
among other things, there is obviously ground for the re- 
mark, that a vigorous and well-discipEned imagination 
may be made subservient to promptness, and clearness, 
and success in reasoning. The remark is made, it will 
be noticed, on the supposition of the imagination being 
well disciplined, which implies that it is imder suitable 
control ; otherwise it will rather encumber and perplex 
than afford aid. 

Take, for instance, two persons, one of whom has cul- 
tivated the reasoning power, exclusive of the imagina- 

* See the letter oi Mi. Sle^nvcX. Vn 0>MT»J^\ai^ «!l '^i.xsam^. 
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tion. We will suppose him to possess very deservedly 
the reputation of an able and weighty dialectician ; but 
it will be obvious to the slightest observation, that there 
is, in one respect, a defect and failure ; there is an evi- 
dent want of selection and vivacity in ttie details of his 
arg^iment. He cannot readily appreciate the relation 
'which the hearer's mind sustams to the facts which he 
wishes to present ; and, accordingly, with much expense 
of patience on their part, he laboriously and very scru- 
pulously takes up and examines everything which can 
come within his grasp, and bestows upon everything 
nearly an equal share of attention. And hence it is, that 
many persons who are acknowledged to be learned, dili- 
gent, and even successful in argument, at the same time 
sustain the reputation, which is by no means an enviable 
one, of being dull, tiresome, and uninteresting. 

Let MS now look a moment at another person, who is 
not only a man of great powers of ratiocination, but has 
cultivated his imagination, and has it under prompt and 
judicious command. He casts his eye rapidly over the 
whole field of argument, however extensive it may be, 
and immediately perceives what facts are necessary to be 
stated and what are not ; what are of prominent, and 
what of subordinate importance ; what will be easily un- 
derstood and possess an interest, and what will be diffi- 
cult to be appreciated, and will also lose its due value 
from a want of attraction. And he does this on the 
same principle, and in virtue of the same mental train- 
ing, which enables the painter, architect, sculptor, and 
poet to present the outlines of grand and beautiful crea- 
tions in their respective arts. There is a suitableness in 
the different parte of the train of reasoning ; a corre- 
spondence of one part to another ; a great and combined 
effect, enhanced by evei^ suitable decoration, and undi- 
minished by any misplaced excrescence, which undoubt- 
edly implies a perfection of the imagination, in some de- 
Eree kindred with that which projected the group of the 
aocoon, crowned the hills of Greece with statues and 
temples, and lives in the works of renowned poets. The 
debater who combines the highest results of reasoning 
with ihe highest results of the ima^Tia&oii)^^''^R^ '^ 
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li(rht of his own splendid conceptions around the nii* 
anre of truth ; so Itiat brightness shines in the nudit i 
brightness, like the angel of the Apocalypse in then 

^ 318. Of misconceptions by metna of the imagioatioiL 

But while it is safe to admit that the ima^atioavf 
be made subservient to valuable purposes, it is non 
true that it may sometimes mislead us. The folloiiig 
are instances, among others, where this is the result 

Our admiration of the great may be reckoned a prqa- 
dicc of the imapnation. We are apt to suppose fln 
possessed of personal attractions, and of the lughestb^ 
piness ; and not only this, to invest them with eveijm- 
thy moral attribute. " The misfortunes,'' says a Meiii- 
tcr, *^ of Mary Queen of Scots, and of her descendnt, 
Prince Charles Edward, commanded the sympathy, tte 
love, and the enthusiasm of millions. In the cause rf 
these princes, how many have joyfully sacrificed Bfc^ 
though neither of them was worthy or capable of rrigft- 
ing ! How many labour still to blot out every stain nom 
their memory ! And yet every individual, in the drclc 
of his own private friends and acquaintances, can Wr 
doubtedly find many persons more distinguished for Ti^ 
tue, for ^00(1 principles, for integrity of character, than 
the prince for whom he is willing to lay down his life ; 
but a friend, a private man, is invested with none of those 
attributes, always dazzling but often false, which are cal- 
culated to strike the imagination." 

Our imaginations mislead us also in respect to war, 
whenever we contemplate it at a distance, and do not 
feel its effects at our own firesides and homes. We de- 
light to dwell upon the idea of mighty power which it 
suggests ; we recall to memory the homage and plaudits 
which have been given to the brave ; we combine to- 
gether conceptions of all that is stirring in music and 
brilliant in equipage. In a word, it is a kindling imagi- 
nation, seizing upon some imposing circumstances, that 
leads multitudes into deplorable mistakes as to the char- 
acter of that great scourge of the human race. — ^Again : 
the power of imagination often gives a wrong colouring 

to future life. It is here as in some prospects in natunu 
scenery. 
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** Tis diitance lends enchantment to the Tiew.'* 

Whatever may be our present evils, we imagine there 
is good to come. We rush forward in the pursuit of it 
like children, who set out with spirited emulation, ex- 
pecting to grasp in their hands the splendours of the 
rainbow, that appears to them to rest upon the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

^ 319. Explanation of the above misrepresentations of the imagination. 

But how happens it that this faculty, in these and oth- 
er similar instances, sometimes misleads us ? What ex- 
planation can be given ? — The answer is, that the mind 
turns away with a natural aversion from whatever causes 
it pain or uneasiness ; delighting to dwell on the ele- 
ments of beauty and sublimity, and, in general, on all 
scenes which excite in it ples(3ant emotions. As there is, 
therefore, more or less m all actual situations which 
causes dissatisfaction, we shall always find, in every con- 
dition in which we are placed, something which detracts 
from what we imagine to be the sum of happiness. The 
evils which are around us and near us, we must know ; our 
situation forl»ds an attempt at the concealment of them* 
Every day forces the lesson of human adversity on our 
attention. But when we look abroad from the reality 
which exists at home, from the cares and sorrows which 
are ever near at hand, to other scenes and prospects, we 
do not think of trial and disappointment, because we are 
not obliged to. We fix our attention upon those circum- 
cumstances which appear most favourable and interest- 
ing ; and, consequently, know nothing of the uneasiness 
and misery which actually exist in the imaginary para- 
dise of our creation^ — ^For instance, we are apt to associ- 
ate, as has been remarked, with persons in very high sta- 
tions of life, the ideas of unalloyed happiness, of moral 
excellence, of manUness and beauty of form ; but while 
*inen in the most exalted stations have no less a share than 
others of bodily deformities and suffering, they have still 
greater anxieties ; their hours of sorrow are often more 
numerous than those of any other class of persons. It 
was well iDCjuired by King Henry in Sbaksgeax^) 

Vol. L-^L l 
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** What infinite hesit's mm moat kings iMgieet, 
That private men enjoy t 

And what have kings, that priyates haye not too. 
Save ceremony, aave general ceremony t" 

And under the Erection of the same mental tendency 
by which we are led to mark the elevations without no- 
ticing the depresaons of the great men of the earth, we 
are led also to see the sublimities and hide £rom oier sight 
the degradations and miseries of war^ to behold the sun- 
shine of the future, but no clouds. 

^ 320. FeeUngs of sympathy aided by the imagination. 

But where the imagination is not at liberty to fix itself 
exclusively upon pleasing circumstances, the results as to 
the degree of creative power are the same, although they 
are of a di£ferent kind. In the one case it forms crea- 
tions of beauty, magnificence, sublimity ; in the oth^'it 
is equally efficacious in combining images of gloom and 
suffering. Hence a quick and powerful imagination is 
no smsdl aid in the exercise of the sympathetic feelings. 
Accordingly, when two men (the one a person of imagi- 
nation, the other not) meet a poor man who has suddenly 
been reduced to poverty, they will be found to have dif- 
ferent degrees of sympathy for him. The latter, no doubt, 
will pity the unfortunate man ; but the former will pity 
him more. He will think of his former situation ; He will 
follow him to his dwelling ; he will see in his " prophetic 
eye" the tears of his family ; in a word, he will, as a 
general statement, have more feeling for all individuals 
m suffering, and, consequently, be more likely to lend his 
aid to alleviate it. 

Thus, in Sterne's Sentimental Journey, he is led by 
some circumstance to think of a captive in one of the 
French State Prisons. He gives the reins to his imagi- 
nation, " and looks through the twilight of the grated 
door to take the picture. — I beheld," says he, " his body 
half wasted with long expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of sickness of the heart it is which arises 
from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and feverish. In thirty years the western breeze 
had not fanned his blood. Hi^ Vnad ^^xl na sun^no mooo. 
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in all that time ; nor had the voice of friend or kinsman 
breathed through his lattice. — ^His children — ^but here 
my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with 
another part of the portrait 



CHAPTER XV- 

COMPLEX IDEAS OF INTERNAL ORIGIN. 
^ 321. Of complex ideas of external origin. 

It will be recollected that, in considering that portion 
of our knowledge which has an external ongin, our men- 
tal states were examined in relation to their Simplicity 
and Complexness. The names of colours, as red, white, 
yellow, green, &c., were spoken of as being expressive 
of simple ideas, or, rather, of simple sensations. The 
character of simplicity belongs also to the original inti- 
mations of the touch, and to the original sensations of the 
hearing, smell, and taste. Other names, as loadstone, 
tree, sun, gold, and the like, were referred to as express- 
ive of complex notions. It was laid down as charac- 
teristic of simple notions, that they are one and insepar- 
able, while such as are complex embrace any number of 
simple ideas more than one. 

But in respect to complex notions of an external ori- 
I, there is this further and obvious characteristic, 
len they are ascertained with suitable care, they are 
just what the forms of external nature have constituted 
them, being neither more nor less extensive. In our 
complex notions, for instance, of a loadstone, a tree, the 
sun, animal, man, horse, gold, &c., we embrace precise- 
ly what nature has allotted to the objects themselves ; 
tnat is to say, if our complex ideas in these particular 
cases be properly and fully formed. Nature, as she ex- 
ists external to the mind, has placed a limit on corbbina- 
tions of this kind which we are clearly not at liberty to 
disr^ard 
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^ 8SS. Nature'of complez idcu of intenial ongOL 

But in coDsidenng, as we do at present, that portkm of 
our knowledge which is not direcUy dependant on ext^i- 
nal objects, we are naturally led to remark on complex 
notions of internal origin. Complex ideas of this de- 
scription are like all others, in being composed of ele- 
mentary parts which are simple. Original Suggestion, 
Consciousness, Relative Suggestion, and the Reasoning 
power, which are the great sources of internal knowl- 
edge, are all fountains of new simple views. A multi- 
tude of thoughts, unknown to the mind before, arise 
from these various sources, which are not susceptible of 
being resolved into others more elementary. But, while 
we cannot resolve, we are able to combine them in a va- 
ne^ of ways almost endless. 

But the prominent characteristic of the complex men- 
tal states now under consideration is not that the ele- 
mentary parts come in a great degree from these sour- 
ces ; it is rather the mind's agency in forming them. We 
are not limited, in the process of combination, by any 
precise complication of qualities in outward objects, which 
IS the fact in respect to complex notions of external ori- 
gin ; but may bring together ideas of the same or of dif- 
lerent kinds, and may form new wholes of every imagi- 
nable description. Such new notions, considered in ref- 
erence to what they are in their complex state, are pure- 
ly creatures of the mind, fashioned by the mind's choice, 
and capable of being altered, accordmg to the mere dic- 
tates of that choice, into every degree of enlargement 
and diminution, and into every novelty of aspect — It is 
on this ground chiefly that they are characterized as be- 
ing of internal rather than of external origin. 

^ 323. Of complez notions formed by the repetition of the same thing. 

In some instances we find the same ideas repeated a 
greater or less number of times, and susceptible of en- 
largement and variety by the mere addition or multipli- 
cation of itself. By means of such repetition we become 
possessed of various complex notions, which are distin- 
guished from others merely in being modifications of the 
same original thought, carried otw lo "^l ^e-alet or less eX" 
tent, but without any mtematxXMii^ oi io\e\.^cL\xia^sxN55ia* 
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Of the ideas of this class are such as are expressed by 
the words hour, day, week, month, and year ; which are 
framed by the modification, and the adding together, as 
it were, of our elementary notions of time. Artificial 
measures of extension, such as an inch, foot, yard, fur- 
long, and mile, although they are based upon something 
which is directly addressed to the outward senses, are 
nevertheless, in themselves considered, the arbitrary cre- 
ations of the mind, and, of course, belong here. — To this 
class also belong the complex ideas of number, as a doz- 
en, a score, a hundred, a thousand, which are formed by 
the repeated addition of units, as far as the collections 
specified by those names. 

The origin of the elementary notion of unity or one- 
ness was explained on a former occasion ; and it is not 
only one of the earUest, but one of the most distinct no- 
tions men have. This simple elementary idea lays the 
foundation of all the numerous and diversified combina- 
tions of numbers. And it is worthy of remark, that 
these combinations, although they are carried to a won- 
derful extent, are exceedingly distinct in the mind's con- 
ception of them, so as to be but seldom confounded with 
each other, or attended with any perplexity. There is, 
for instance, no confusion and indistinctness in the com- 
plex idea expressed by the word million, although it 
might not be unreasonable to expect it when we consid- 
er the vast number of subordinate parts embraced in it 
But this is owing, in part, to certain facilities afibrd^d to 
the mind by the numerical signs used, and b^ language 
in particular. 

^ 824. Of the help afforded by names in the combraation of numbers. 

A certain writer remarks on the skilful formation of 
the names of numbers, and on the assistance afforded by 
them, in the following terms. — " And here we may take 
notice of a wonderful artifice made use of by the mind to 
facilitate and help itself forward in its conceptions. For, 
as the advance from number to number is endless, were 
Ihey all to be distinguished by different denominations 
that had no connexion or dependance one upon another, 
the multitude of them must soon ovetckds^^ ^^ \£k&\fissr|>^ 

Ll2 
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imd render it impossible for us to ^ any great way in 
the progress of numberinj^. For this reason it is so con- 
trivedy that the change of names is restrained to a few of 
the fiist combinations, all the rest that follow being mark- 
ed by a repetition of the same terms, yariouaiy com- 
pounded and linked together. Thus thirteen is ten and 
three ; fourteen, ten and four ; and so on to twenty or two 
tens, when we begin again with one, two, &c., until we 
advance to thirty, or three tens. In this manner the pro- 
gression continues ; and when we arrive at ten tens, to 
prevent confusion by a too frequent repetition of the 
same word, that sum is distinguished by the name of a 
hundred. Again, ten hundred is called a thousand, at 
which period the computation begins anew, running 
through all the former combinations, as ten thousand, a 
hundred thousand, ten himdred thousand ; which last col- 
lection, for the reasons mentioned above, has the name of 
nullion appropriated to it With this million we can be- 
gin as before, until it is repeated a million of times ; 
when, if we change the denomination to billions, and 
advance in the same manner through trillions, quartil- 
lions, &c., the series may be carried on without confusion 
to any length we please. 

" This artful combination of names to mark the gradual 
increase of numbers, is perhaps one of the greatest re- 
finements of the human understanding, ai^ particularly 
deserves our admiration for the manner of the composi- 
tion J the several denominations being so contrived as to 
distinguish exactly the stages of the progression, and 
point out the distance from the beginning of the series. 
By this means it happens that our ideas of numbers are 
of all others the most accurate and distinct ; nor does 
the multitude of units assembled together in the least 
puzzle or confound the imderstanding "* 

♦ 826. Instances of complex notions made up of dififerent simple ideas. 

The instances which have been given will perhaps be 
sufficient in illustration of those complex notions where 

* Duncan's Elements of Logic, bk. i., chap. 4.— The same subject 
is exammed also and illustrated bv Mr. Locke in that part of hit Essaf 
which treats of Mixed Modea. 
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the combination is limited to one original element And 
we shall now proceed to the consideration of those cases 
where the act of combining is of a more complicated 
kind ; and these are much more numerous than the oth- 
ers. Men are necessarily led, according to their manner 
of life, their situation and wants, to frame such perma- 
nent collections of simple ideas as experience has ascer- 
tained to be useful and necessary. They even frame 
such complex notions, in many cases, without waiting to 
be guided by experience, but in anticipation of what may 
possibly take place at some future time ; or frame them, 
not unfrequently, as the mere exercise of invention. And 
as they advance in knowledge, and make improvements 
in the arts and sciences, they are necessarily led into 
complicated views of things, which would otherwise not 
oflfer themselves to their notice. 

A few instances will help to illustrate what has been 
said. — ^The word theft is the name of a complex notion. 
It may perhaps be defined a change of property without 
the consent of the owner, and with fraudulent intentions 
on the part of the person who removes it Consequently, 
it embraces, among other ideas differing from each other, 
those of ownership, evil design, transference, and the 
withholding of consent If, however, we fully and mi- 
nutely resolve it into its parts, we shall undoubtedly find 
elements not purely of an internal kind. And it is proper 
to make the general remark here, which has already 
been in part anticipated, that very many complex notions 
embrace elements, a part of which are addressed to the 
senses, and are, consequently, of an external origin, while* 
others have their origin wholly in the mind. But while 
the elements, in many cases of internal complex notions, 
are partly of external origin, the selection and arrange- 
ment of them is wholly a mental work. Accordingly, 
while the complex terms gold, loadstone, iron, and oth- 
ers like them, embrace just what nature has allotted to 
the objects themselves, without the liability of increase or 
diminution from the mere arbitrary choice of men, the 
complex term theft, and all others like it, includes 
(whether it be more or less) what the human mind has 
Bgreed upon and assigned to it, and k ^^aXA& \i;^^^^ \&s^ 



Uad IWrb tibe BMne onw^ — The word Li<.:-i^:[ri\!ii)gtlriuch, 
the nuw of a complex idea of intenul > L-i^,iigplw Inuiery 
the exMtanoe of knumberof dementi nd iiiuii;{iii,«kq Iguiioi 
lie BiUtrmrily brought together and luAeil by iknL |«niy^, 
aoeh u the exateace of civil socie^, the fomiaiui • 1 1! tbe 
gOTcnuiMnt, the del^atian of pover to ceitain uM lte»>i 
aeb, and the exenaie of dut power in tlie maki; ij 1 « initl 
hwi. The word nuKXi implies the notions ni cmi^ I Uos 
gorerament, Uw, oUigatioii, BKent, and violation oik*^ Wt> 
while PATantmi, on uu other naod, includes, in amor \hK 
ioB wi^ the ideas of country, gorenuoent, and b«> 1 vUi^i 
DOtbni of obedience, reqiect, and love, and the ^^ I utT> 
tion to make great ncrificea in conMqueiR'e of suc^ bri I 1 
It 'm needlcM further to DUihiply instances \a ihis pki, I u 
■nee tbey make a great portioD of ereiy languagcui I « 
will readily occur to the recollectioD. ^otious iLa | ( 
fanned, ai they are the creatitms of the mioil, are » I 
doubledly liaue to be altered by it ; and are, in fact, pa I 
nnfteqnently so, althouKh there la in general a goodilf 1 
STCe of permanency. The comluQation, it will be rec4- I 
lected, is not formed in the fiist instance without a good 1 
reason ; and while the circimtstances which at Jiist re- 1 
qtitred its formation remain, the complex notion will bb ' 
likely to remain also. And not only this ; there ii i 
great security of the permanency of the complex notioo 
in the mere name itself. The name is fixed upon titt 
thought, as the seat upon the wax ; every time we see k, 
or have it brought to our notice in any other way, the 
precise combination of ideas which makes up the com- 
pkx notion is suggested to the mind. Every repetitioQ 
of this suggestion strengthens the bond of complexity, 
and diminishes the liabili^ of its being rent asunder, or 
altered in any way whatever. 

i 336. Not Iha Mme mlonul complei idau in ill liagatgtt. 
It is proper to repeat the remark here, that the origin 
of complex notions will depend in a great measure on 
the situation and the exigences of men ; and that, conse- 
quently, the words employed in dilTerent languages will 
often fail of precisely corresijoadin.^ to «a£,h other. ITjis 
i$ the natural and ^^ixav mAVbXpi levc^ ^ 'ia& JKS.'omEiA 
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T^iichy in different countries, exist in customs, habits, 
acenery, occupations, modes of thinking, and political in- 
stitutions. Every language, therefore, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, has not only its own terms and idioms expressive 
of the ordinary mass of ideas common to all men, but 
has some which are peculiar to itself, and to which diere 
is nothing precisely corresponding in other languages. 
Thus the words corban in the Hebrew, ostrakismos in 
the Greek, proscriptio in the Latin, and roturier in the 
French,* express ideas to which most other nations find 
nothing precisely answering, and, consequently, have no 
corresponding words. 

This diversity will be manifest, not only in a few scat- 
tering terms, but will more or less be characteristic of 
whole departments of science. If, for instance, we make 
the laws of a country the subject of our examination, we 
shall readily see how mental perceptions and their com- 
binations have been modified by circumstances ; and that 
terms are used, expressive of such peculiarities in the 
people's views, principles, and practices, which cannot be 
understood without a particular study of their origin and 
their applications. It is certainly not too much to say 
that there are many languages in which an Enghsh book 
of law could not be written ; and many of those who 
speak them would be unable to understand and appreciate 
it, if it could be. Their minds have not been cast in the 
mould of Englishmen ; they have not been trained, from 
the moment they were capable of any mental discrimina- 
tion whatever, to the recognition of personal rights, and 
the distinctions and rights of property. 

This suggests a remark on the changes which take 
place in languages. ' It is well known that there are fre- 
quent alterations in the customs of a people, and also in 
Ibeir feelings and opinions, and hence there necessarily 
arise corresponding changes in the combinations of 
thought or ideas, and these must, in many cases, be ex- 
pressed by new names. If people should be found un- 
willing or unable to invent new names for the expression 

* " We have no English word," says Hallam, " that expresses the 
sense of roturier. How glorious is this deficiency in our political laxir 
gvtage, and how different are the ideas soggeale^b) comnumer t^ 
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of new okqplex ideal, lli^would eridently be 
to great incoiiTeiucnoe. This may besMnif weapM ii 
oufiehres of the benefit of any complex tenni^faiM pi 
itanoe, reprieve^ VP^f inherit, adj^akaU^ MiULatr "■ 
tiie like, and then attempt to oonTeiae on toe Mjpfe < 
Krlwre they naturally occur. 

t 117. Origin of Ibt complOT notkm of « Saprant B«f V ^ 

In eonnenm ^th the vie wi of this chapter, it ■ pip f < 
er to add, that we find here, moF^properly than aiqrMi 
ebe, the origin of the notion of a God. We havcdm^ 
had occasion to assert {h 46) that there is no ^ptmlB 
the position that tins idea b dinatb ; and it will Mkh 
deemed necessary to repeat here the consideratiMfi 
that subject which were then advanced. There ii^ a 
some important respects, a foundation for tins idea isli 
mind, but it is introduced by degrees^ and was notcil^ 
nally created there. 

Ine propriety of ccmnderingr the formation of thiieo» 
plex notion in this place will at once be obvioat I 
there were any outward likeness of the Supreme Boat; J 
if he were addressed to our senses in the shape of m ' 
sun, moon, or stars, or anything else which the eyei of 
men have seen or the hands of men have fashioned, thii 
would not be the place to resume the consideration of thii 
topic, but it should have been treated of under the head 
of notions of an External origin. But it is far otherwise; 
Grod is a spirit, and his representative, or that which cor- 
responds to him in others, is not in outward nature, but 
in the inward contemplation. His image arises and 
shines in the intellects he has created, and the emotions 
^ of the heart bow down and worship it. 

The idea of the Supreme Being is a complex one, 
made up of many subordinate parts, such as the ideas of 
wisdom, truth, justice, power, benevolence, and causa- 
tion ; and all these enlarged and expanded to correspond 
with the notions of infinity. The mind gathers these 
subordinate conceptions from within and without ; from 
the works of nature and from its own structure ; from the 
world of intellect and feelvn^^ ^.tid Ibie viorld of matter. 
Ranging abroad m ihe ^e^X e»te»Jasnk\j«?^ ^i ^^sMt. ^s^a^ 
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usd and the material hancUworks of the Most High, it 
finds one elementary thought here and another there, and 
perceiving the necessity of their approach and union in 
one independent existence, it is in this way that the vast 
and exalted conception we are considering results from 
their combination. 

It is probably owing to this method of its origin that 
the complex notion of a Supreme being is so different in 
diflerent nations. Where the moral views of the people 
are wanting in elevation, and the notions they form of 
truth, wisdom, and justice in particular, are low and in- 
adequate, the combined or complex notion of a God, 
which embraces these elementary parts, will be depress- 
ed to a correspondence with its elements. And, on the 
other hand, wherever we find the perception of the hu- 
man intellect not only highly purified and enhghtened by 
human culture, but raised and guided also by the Holy 
Scriptures, we shall find a comprehensive and transcend- 
ent idea of the Deity, correspondent, in some good de- 
g-ee, to the glorious reality it expresses. For such a 
eing, and thus distinctly revealed to us in the soul," we 
may cherish," in the words of Degerando, " the most au- 
gust love which the heart of a creature can conceive ; 
adoration, mingled with gratitude and confidence, finding 
its true and inexhaiistible object in the source of infinite 
perfection, in the image of an eternal Benefactor." 
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CHAFfER I. 

CONN^ON OF THE BOND AND BODY. 
^ 828. Disordered intellectual action connected with the body. 

Having completed our examination of the Intellect, so 
far as it presents itself to our notice in its more frequent 
and regular action, we now propose to conclude the sub- 
ject by giving some instances of intellectual states which 
appear to take place in violation of its ordinary princi- 
ples.* Whatever anticipations we might have been dis- 
posed to form A PRIORI, m rielation to the action of the 
mind, it is a matter abundantly confirmed by painful ex- 
perience and observation, that its operations are not al- 
ways uniform ; and that in some cases, as we shall have 
occasion to see, it exhibits an utter and disastrous devia- 
tion from the laws which commonly regulate it The 
causes of these deviations it may not be easy always, and 
in all respects, to explain ; but it is well understood that 
they are frequently connected with an irregular and dis- 
eased condition of the body. There may be, and there 
undoubtedly are, other causes more remote from common 
observation, and more intimately connected with the in- 
terior nature and the more secret springs of mental ac- 
tion ; but this does not preclude a distinct and particular 
* attention to one so obvious, and by general concession so 
powerful, as that which we^now refer to. Accordingly, 
it will be the object of the few remarks embraced in tms 
Chapter, and as introductory, in some degree, to what 
follows on the subject of disordered intellectual action, to 

* NoTK. — ^The subject of Disordered Mental Action is one nndoabt- 
edly of great interest ; but it is also one of no small difficulty. We 
have ei^eavoufftd in another volume (No. c. of Harpers' Family Li- 
brary) to examine the subject at greater length. The chapters which 
are introduced here, together with some others having relation to the 
same general subject of Disordered Mental Action, are merely abridg- 
ments of what is to be found there. And to that volume, the reader 
who wiriiet for more particular information may periiaps property be 
lefened. 
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^liow by some statementB and illustratioDB the oooBeni 
exigting between the body and mind^ and the ioAkk 
tbey reciprocally exert 

4 SS9. Tha mind coiwtitiitod oo the prineiplt of a eoBneiiMi viflili 

bodj. 

In endeavouring to illustrate the subject of 6ie ii&i 

mate omnenon and the redpixx^I influence of tbeni 

and body, the first remark is, that the mind is evidal^ 

constituted on the principle of such a connexion. liVkt* 

ever expanaon the inind may afterward attain to^ vinl- 

erer greatness of power it may exhibit in the progna 

of its subsequent devdopement, there is no doubt tbtit 

possesses the seeds of its power and the elements of ill 

cxpannon in the very begmnings <if its existence. TI19 

are there, although at fint they do not manifest fli» 

aelyes. They have an existence, although they sie a 

some sense mviable and unajq)reciable. Ther sie sot 

only in silence and in darkness, but, in themselves ooa* 

mdered, and independently of aid from other souoei^ 

they appear to be destitute of any capability of quicko- 

ing into action and of bursting forth into light 

And how does this happen 1 Evidently because the 
mind is constituted on the principle of a connexion with 
the body. The human mind (and this is probably true 
of every mind that is morally accountable) exists m the 
threefold nature or threefold division of the Intellect, the 
Sensibilities, and the Will. The action of the Will de- 
pends upon the antecedent action. of tj^e Sensibilities; 
and that of the sensitive nature is based upon the antece- 
dent action of the Intellect The action of the Intellect 
or Understandmg is twofold, External and Internal. And 
we have already endeavoured, on a former occasion, to 
»show that the developement of the External Understand- 
. ing is first in the order of time, as it is obviously first m 
the order of nature. It is here, so far as the mind is 
concerned, tha't we find the commencement of action ; 
but it is well understood and is entirely undeniable, that 
all the action which takes place here, takes place in con- 
nexion with bodily action. The External mtellect does 
not act, nor is it capable of acting, although the mind is 
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"^•o constituted that the moyemeht of all the other parts 
-^depends upon movement here, without the antecedent 
afiiection of the outward or bodily senses. 

In some remarks on this subject in a former chapter, 
^ "we suggested that the soul, considered in its relationship 
to external objects, might be compared to a stringed in- 
^i strument That comparison ma^ help to illustrate the 
^ subject here. In the essence of its own nature the soul 
r: is unseen and unsearchable, although it not only has an 
; existence, but possesses the capacity and elements of 
mental harmony. But God has erected around it, un- 
seen and intangible as it is, an outward structure of vis- 
ible chords and artificial framework, such as the wonder- 
ful system of the nerves, the eye, the ear, and the senses 
generally. In accordance with this arrangement, the 
soul, although it has in itself the original and abundant 
source of harmony, will always be found (such is the 
law or principle on which it is constituted) to be utterly 
without music and without voice, until it is wakened into 
life and the utterance of appropriate sounds by an im- 
pulse communicated through the outward structure. The 
internal susceptibility must be interrogated through the 
openings of the exterior edifice ; the tangible and visible 
chords must be smitten before the required response will 
be yielded by the mysterious and invisible agent beneath 
them. — ^These are the facts ; but, as this topic has been 
particularly noticed upon a former occasion, we shall not 
further delay upon it here. 

^ 330. Illustration of the subject from the effects of old age. 

The existence of the connexion between the mind and 
body, and of their influence upon each other, appears, in 
the second place, from the effects which are witnessed in 
old age. The effects of old age, it is true, are first ex- 
perienced in the bodily sjrstem. The outward senses be- 
come blunted and dim ; the eye loses its keenness of 
sight ; the ear its quickness of hearing ; the palate its 
nice discriminations of taste ; and in various other ways 
the whole bodily system shows the rapid diminution of 
its activity and power. But it is well known, since it is 
a matter of every day's observation, that these effects 

Mm2 
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are not restricted to that part of the human system where 
they first show themselves. The mind also is unfayoora- 
bly aflected at the same time, and through the influence 
of the same causes. 

These results, it is true, are not experienced to a great 
extent in the Internal Intellect^ or that division of the in- 
tellect which operates in the discoveiy of truth, independ- 
ent in a great measure' of the outward senses; but they 
are seen and felt, perhaps we ma]^ say without a single 
exception, and in a high degree, in that department of 
the mind which we have proposed to designate, in con- 
sequence of its depending in its action on the external 
senses, as the External Intellect As the senses one after 
another are prostrated, this portion of the intellective 
nature, which, as was noticed in the last section, was 
brought into action through their instrumentality, seems 
to fsdl and he prostrate with them. It seems to be hard- 
ly less deaf and blind, hardly less senable to the intima- 
tions of touch and taste, and to stand less in need of 
crutches to support it, than the bowed and superannuated 
body which it had formerly employed as the medium of 
its activity. The higher departments of the soul, as has 
been intimated, remain essentially firm and unshaken ; 
but this, which has a particularly close connexion with 
the bodily nature, and is based, as it were, upon a found- 
ation of materiality, is necessarily blunted and disordered 
in its action by the dislocation and breaking up of the 
earthy materials. 

^331. The connexion of the bodily system with the mental shown from 

the effects resulting from diseases. 

In addition to what has been said, it may be remarked 
further, in confirmation of the same general views, that 
violent corporeal diseases in youth and manhood, before 
any decays take place from age, often affect the powers 
of thought. Persons have been known, for instance, af- 
ter a violent fever or violent attacks of some other form 
of disease, to lose entirely the power of recollection. 
Thucydides, in his account of the plague of Athens, 
niakes mention of some persons who had survived that 
disease} but their intense \iO(ffl.^ soS^tvn^Vad effected 
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' their mental constitution so much, that they had forgot* 
ten their families and friends, and had lost ail knowledge 
of their own former history. — ^It is a singular fact, also, 
that the result of violent disease is sometimes quite the 
reverse of what has now been stated. While in one 
case the memory is entirely prostrated, we find in others 
that, under the influence of such attacks, the memory is 
suddenly aroused, and restores the history of the past 
with a minuteness and vividness unknown before. But 
both classes of cases confirm what we are now attempt- 
ing to show, viz., the existence of a connexion between 
the mind and body, and a reciprocal influence between 
them. 

4 332. Shown also from the effects of stimulating drugs and gases. 

If there be not a close connexion between the body 
and mind, and if there be not various influences propaga- 
ted from one to the other, how does it happen that maily 
things of a stimulating nature, such as ardent spirits and 
opium, strongly affect the mind w^hen taken into the sys- 
tem in con^derable quantities ? But, wdthout delaying 
upon the effects of drugs of this description, which, un- . 
happily, can hardly fail to be noticed every day, we would 
instance particularly the results which are found to follow 
from the internal use of the nitrous oxide gas. This gas, 
when it is received into the system, operates, in the first 
instance, on the body. The effect is a physical one. In 
particular, it quickens the circulation of the blood ; and 
also, as is commonly supposed, increases the volume of 
that fluid. But its effects, which are first felt in the 
body, are afterward experienced in the mind, and gen- 
erally in a high degree. When it is inhaled in a consid- 
erable quantity, the sensations are more acute, the con- 
ceptions of absent objects are more vivid, associated-- 
trains of thought pass through the mind with increased 
rapidity, and emotions and passions, generally of a pleas* 
ant kind, are excited, corresponding m strength to the in- 
creased acuteness of sensations and the increased vivid- 
ness of conceptions. 

There is another gas, the febrile miasma, which iB 
founds on beiiig inhaloij to affect tiixe is^oA ^i^^\s^ %s^ 
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^g^c^gng fbe laiiguuieoai imia* j»kii» guoHHiw c 
inglead of increiang the vokiiiie of hlood, as ii ■!» I c 
ted by a maU, contracted pulw, and an iiicreafla||ait | } 
gtiiction of the capillaries. Aa m the case <rf* the tfta 
oxide gas, the mental exerciaes are rendered intmenl 
^Tid by the febrile miasma ; but the emodoosiAMkai 
cxpeiieDced, iu^ead of beinff pleasant, are glooqr si 
panfuL The trains of thougnt which are at sudiliBa 
aoggcsled, and the creations of the imag^atioii, mtA 
of an analogous character, strange, specUal, and toi^ 
ipg-» — We may add as a ^^eneral remark lwre,w^ 
whenever the phyncal condition of the brain, ivUchiii 
prominent organ in the process of sensation and eitand 
perception, is affected, whether it be firom a moie Aa 
common fidnesi of the bloodvessels or from somedhr 
cause, the mind itself will be fiMind to be affectadiK 
and oftentimes m a high degree. 



i 83S. IniliMiiM im tht body of axchad imagiiiatioa tad 

The powers of the mind are not onlvliaUe to bepoih 
erfiillv affected b? certain conditions of the corporeal s;^ 
tern, but the body also, on the other hand, even to tk 
functions of the vital principle itself, is liable to cone- 
spending affections, superinduced b^ certain conditions of 
the mind. When the passions, for instance, are excited, 

Sarticularly that of fear, the body at once feels the in- 
uence ; and instances have occurred where, under the 
influence of the last-named passion, even death itself has 
followed. — In the city of New- York a few years since, a 
little child was left in the evening in the care of a maid- 
servant, the mother having gone out. As the child was 
disposed to be troublesome and to cry after being placed 
at the usual time in bed in another room, the domestic 
resorted to the expedient of quieting it by making and 
placing before it the image of some frightful object The 
fears of the little child were greatly excited ; and when, 
in the latter part of the evening, the mother returned 
and went to the room, she found it dead 5 its eyes beinfr 
open, and fixed with a singularly wild and maniac kina 
<rf stare on the frightful image which the girl had so cru- 
» See Hibbert^i Philoiophy of Apparitiont, pt. il, ch. 1. 
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elly placed before it. — ^In the time of the American Rer- 
olutioiiy as the transaction was related by an officer who 
was present, a soldier, who had committed some crime, 
was condemned to be shot. He was finally pardoned, 
without a knowledge of the pardon being communicated 
to him, since it was thought advisable that he should be 
made to suffer as much as possible from the fear of death. 
In accordance with this plan, he was led at the appointed 
time to the place of execution ; the bandage was placed 
over his eyes ; and the soldiers were drawn out, but were 
privately ordered to fire over his head. At the discharge 
of their muskets, although nothing touched him, the man 
fell dead on the spot. — ^" A criminal was once sentenced 
in England to be executed, when a college of physicians 
requested liberty to make him the subject of an eifperi- 
ment connected with their profession. It was granted. 
The man was told that his sentence was commuted, and 
that he was to be bled to death. On the appointed day 
several physicians went to the prison, and made the re- 
quisite preparations in his presence ; the lancet was dis* 
played, bowls were in readiness to receive the blood, and 
the culprit was directed to place himself on his back, 
with his arm extended, ready to receive the fatal incis- 
ion. When all this was done, his eyes were bandaged. 
In the mean time, a sufficient quantity of lukewarm wa- 
ter had been provided ; his arm was merely touched 
with the lancet, and the water, poured slowly over it, 
was made to trickle down into the bowl below. One of 
the physicians felt his pulse, and the others frequently ex- 
changed such remarks as, * He is nearly exhausted — 
cannot hold out much longer — grow^s very pale,' &c. ; 
and in a short time the cnminal actually died from the 
force of imagination."* 

^ 334. This doctrine of use in explaining mental phenomena. 

These illustrations of the connexion existing between 
the body and mind, and of their influence on each other, 
are brought together here in order to prevent the neces- 
sity of hereafter interrupting our examination of other 

* As the statement is given in the Work entitled Po^vilu S^\^t»^ie' 
tiona. 



pj)|ecti ty a particular r e cm r c nce to tMa. '''^^^w t 
be a mmk more eztended narration of iactii dl Iwft^ * 
to the same condunon ; but we take it fer gmMll* ^ 
it imnneceawry. We ahall adcordingly hf if iftn ityj 
it m aaettled piineipley whenever a pitfticolar cftdkli 
nnd ia aecribed to an influence from the bodyytintnl 
bodiW infli^nce is at least pauMe. We may paki|i 
mV^Wj in a ffiven caw, in aasigning the tme c w pa ui 
came ; but this will not imply that there is no 8odi1lB| 
as corporeal cauMs cf mental action, or that such cMl 
are inadequate to great effects. If we would nndoMai 
the mind, we must also understand the body, not hemm 
they are' identical, but beca u se they are related. Jal 
for the same reason, if we would poas cw a sound ai4 
a mind capable of exertion corresponding to its capsdl^ 
we must endeavour to possess soundness of body, a 
another and future state of being, where the oonseai 
wUch now ensts will be broken, and the quiitaal il 
be divorced from the material, it is noanUe tlut mati 
philosophy may be predicated on other priodples; H 
as matters now are, to attanpt to explain the pnenooKBi 
of the soul without a rec(%nition of its relatbnsUp to 
the body, is a violation of fact and an absurdity in reasoo. 



CHAPTER XL 

EXCITED CONCEPTIONS OR APPARITIONB. 
^ 336. Of excited conceptioni and of apparitions in genenL 

Having prepared the way by what has been said on 
the connexion existing between the mind and body, we 
shall now proceed in the examination of the painfiiUy 
interesting subject before us, by giving some instances 
and explanations of excited conceptions or apparitions. 
Conceptions, the consideration of which is to be resumed 
in the present chapter, are those ideas which we have of 
any absent object of perception. In tk<^ otdmairY form 
they have already "beeu coxisAex^ m ^ ioxiaRx ^^sx. v&. 
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tbis Work. (See Chapter X., Part I.) But they arc 
found to vary in degree of strength ; and hence, when 
they are at the highest intensity of which they are sus- 
ceptible, they may be denominated vivified or excitep 
CONCEPTIONS. They are otherwise called, particularly 
when they have their origin in the sense of sight, appa- 
KmoNS. 

Apparitions, therefore, are appearances which seem to 
be external and real, but which, in truth, have merely an 
interior or subjective existence ; they are merely vivid or 
excited conceptions. Accordingly, there may be appa- 
rifions not only of angels and departed spirits, which ap- 
pear to figure more largely in the history of apparitions 
than other objects of sight; but of landscapes, mount- 
ains, rivers, precipices, festivals, armies, funeral proces- 
sions, temples ; in a word, of all visual perceptions which 
we are capable of recalling. — Although there are excited 
conceptions both of the hearing and the touch, and some- 
times, though less frequently, of the other senses, which 
succeed in reaching and controlling our behef with un- 
real intimations, those of the sight, in consequence of the 
great importance of that organ and the frequency of the 
deceptions connected with it, claim especial attention. 

^ 336. Of the less permanent excited conceptions of sight. 

Excited conceptions, which are not permanent, but 
have merely a momentary, although a chstinct and real 
existence, are not uncommon. In explanation of these 
there are two things to be noticed. — ^I. They are some- 
times the result of the natural and ordinary exercise of 
that power of forming conceptions which all persons pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree. We notice them partic- 
ularly in children, in whom the conceptive or imagina- 
tive power, so far as it is employed in giving existence to 
creations that have outline and form, is generally more 
active than in later life. Children, it is well known, are 
almost constantly projecting tfieir inward conceptions into 
outward space, and erecting the fanciful creations of the 
mind amid the reaUties and forms of matter, beholding 
houses, men, towers, flocks of sheep, clusters of trees, and 
varieties of l^dscape in the chan^ii^ c\om^ Sxl ^^gi^ 
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^^reathed and driven snow, in the fairy-work of fial,ai 
in tbe embers and flickering flames of the hearth. 1^ 
at least, was the experience of the early life of Cofp, 
who has made it the subject of a fine passage mfc 
poem of the Task. 

" Mc of\ has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed wiih a waking dream of bouses, towen, 
Trees, churches, snd etrange Tisagcs express*d 
In the red cinders, while, with poring eye, 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw." 

Beattie too, after the termination of a winter's slxiin, 
places his young Minstrel on the shores of the Atlintic, 
to view the heavy clouds that skirt the distant horizoe; 

" "N^liere, mid the changeful scenery ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries. 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
Hocks, torrents, gulfs, and shspes of giant size, 

And gUiteruig cli£b oq cliffs, ana fiery ramparts rise.*' 

IL Again, excited conceptions which are not penn^ 
nent are frequently called into existence in connem 
with some anxiety and grief of mind, or some other mod- 
ification of mental excitement A person, for instance, 
standing on the seashore, and anxiously expecting flie 
approach of his vessel, will sometimes see the image of 
it, and will be certain for the moment that he has tbe 
object of his anticipations in view, although, in truth, 
there is no vessel in sight. That is to say, the concep- 
tion, idea, or image of the vessel, which it is evidently in 
the power of every one to form who has previously seen 
one, is rendered so intense by feelings oi' anxiety, as to 
be the same in effect as if the real object were present, and 
the figure of it were actually pictured on the retina. — It 
is in connexion with this view that we raay probably ex- 
plain a remark in the narrative of Mrs. Howe's captivity, 
who in 1775 was taken prisoner, together with her seven 
children, by the St. Fran^o^s Indians. In the course of 
her captivity, she was at a certain time informed by the 
Indians that two of her children were no more ; one 
having died a natural death, and the other beinff knock- 
ed on the head. " I did not utter many words,'* says 
the mother, " but my heart was sorely pained within me, 
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and my mind exceedingly troubled with strange and aw* 
fvl ideas [meaning conceptions or images]. I often imi^ 
agined> for instance, that / plainly saw the naked car- 
casses of my children hanging upon the limbs of trees, as 
the Indians are wont to han^ the raw hides of those 
beasts which they take in huntmg.'^ 

^ 337. Of the less permanent excited conceptions of sound. 

In regard to excited conceptions of sound (we may 
remark mcidentally, as we intend to confine ourselves 
chiefly to those of sight), they are not, as was seen in a 
former part of this Work (§ 116), so easily called into 
existence and so yivid as visual conceptions. Conse- 
quentl)r, we have grounds for making a distinction, and 
for saying that only one of the remarks made in refer* 
ence to me less permanent excited conceptions of sight 
will apply to those of sound. In other words, excited 
conceptions of sound (those which appear and depart 
suddenly without an^ permanent inconvenience to the 
subject of them) origmate in connexion with a greater or 
less degree of mental excitement. — Persons, for instance, 
sitting alone in a room, are sometimes interrupted by the 
supposed bearing of a voice which calls to them. But, 
in truth, it is only th^ir own internal conception of that 
particular sound, which, in consequence of some peculiar 
mental state, happens at the moment to be so distinct as 
to control their belief, and impose itself upon them for a 
reality. This is probabljr the whole mystery of what 
Boswell has related as a angular incident in the life of 
Dr. Johnson, that while at Oxford he distinctly heard his 
mother call him by his ^ven name, although she was at 
the very time in Litchfield. — ^The same principle explains 
also what is related of Napoleon. Previously to his Rus- 
sian expedition, he was frequentiy discovered half re* 
dined on a sofa, where he remained several hours, 
plunged in profound meditation. Sometimes he started 
up convulsively, and with an ejaculation. Fancying he 
heard his name, he would exclaim, Who calLs me? 
These are the sounds, susceptible of being heard at any 
time in tiie desert air, whuob started Rpbioaoa Ccusni^ 
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Moibid MMibifoj of lh« ffstJM oT tht 0ft. 

We liaTe been led to eee, particnlaiiy m t tai 
diopter (4 119)9 ai well ae in tne preceding partof Ai^ 
tint our conoefrtioiif or renovated ideas may be niiiii 
as to allect oor bd^ for a aihort tinae hardly kaipoi^ 
fully than fhe origmal perceptuNML But, as in Aeeaa 
leferred to, ttoe was not supposed to be an uaoaide 
discx^red state of the body, this extreme Tifidaaid 
conceptioQ was exceedingly tranaitQiy. There aieolk 
easea of a comparatively j^ennaneot diaraGteri wiiiehai 
deaerring of a more partioalar notice in the UitaTif 
our mental natore. Tneae last always imjdy a diamni 
state of the body, wludi we were led to see in die U 
chapter is often attended widi yery mariced eftds « 
the mind. 

In attempting to pve an explanaticm of the oiigiD of 
permanentfy^ vivid conceptions, the first ground or cana 
of them which we shall notice is an unnatural and mor^ 
Ud sensibility of the retina of the eye, either the whde 
of the retina or only a part This cause, it is true, is in 
some degree conjectural, in conseouence of the retina be- 
ing so situated as to render it difficult to make it a mb- 
ject of observation and experiment But knowing, as we 
do, that the nervous system generally is liable to be dis- 
eased, and that the disease of a particular portion is 
commonly productive of results having relation to tbe ob- 
ject or uses of that portion, we may for this reason, as 
well as for what we know directiy and positively of the 
occasionally^ disordered affections of the optic nerve, give 
it a place in the explanations of the subject before ub. 
In order to understand the applicability of this cause of 
permanently vivid conceptions or apparitions, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that, in conceptions of visible ob- 
jects, there is probably always a shght sympathetic af- 
fection of the retizia of the eye, analogous to what exists 
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when the visible object is actually present In a perfect- 
ly healthy state of the body, including the organ of visual 
sense, this affection of the retina is of course very slight. 
But, under the influence of a morbid sensibility, the mere 
conceptions of the mind may at times impart such an in-, 
creased activity to the whole or a part of the retina as to 
give existence to visual or spectral illusions. 

There is an account given in a foreign Medical Jour- 
nal (the Medico-Chirurgical Repertory of Piedmont) of a 
young lady who attended for the first time the music of 
an orchestra, with which she was exceedingly pleased. 
She continued to hear the sounds distinctly and in their 
order for weeks and months afterward, till, her whole 
system becoming disordered in consequence ' of it, she 
died. Now we naturally suppose in this case that the 
nerve of the tympanum of the ear, which, both in a phys- 
iological point of view and in its relation to the mind, 
corresponds to the retina of the ^ye, continued actually to 
vibrate or reverberate with the sound, although she was 
no longer within hearing of it In other words, it was 
diseased ; it had become morbidly sensitive, and in this 
state was a source of action to itself, independently of any 
outward cause. And as the mental state or sensation of 
sound depends upon the actual condition of the auditcMry 
nerve, independently of the outward causes which may 
have been instrumental in producing that particular con- 
dition, we see how the sounds, which she at first heard 
for a few hours, continued for a number of months after 
to be generated and repeated. — And so in regard to the 
optic nerve. It may be so morbidly sensitive, that the 
mere conception of a man or of some other visible ob- 
ject may aSect it as really and in the same way as if the 
man were actually present to the sight. Arid if so, the 
individual who is subject to this morbid ' affection has 
the power in himself of originating and sustaining the 
representation or pictures of objects, although no such ob- 
jects are present In other words, as these results de^ 
pend upon the state of his physical system, and not upon 
volition, he is properly said to be subject to Apparitions. 
— ^We will only add, in confirmation of what has been 
said^ that in one of the most mtexe^nig c^s^ ^i ^^^9^^£^ 






^mam or appatitioiis wludi has been piibEMl,li 
Mioa who was tha nbject of dkem eiprai^Mii 
Siil §K woam boors preeeding their ooenmBce AeU 
n peddiir fisding in me ewB, which wan zclie?ed«aa 
m thej had paawd away.^ 



I of pntMntljf •scHod sowMptioM a 
Ntgtoetof pmodioa Wond hiring 

Bill there are other caiieea of the mestal atgtai 
oonaderation, which, in some respects at least^ueootn 
doselj and eiduBiTelT connected with the m. (he ■ 
tte neglect of periodioal blood-lettii^* Tne dodMi 
tfiat penuuientljr excited oonceptaoiw or vp pu f6 a m m 
attendant on a superahnndanoe of Uood, occsMoed \f 
this neglect, seems to be iUustrated and confirmed tvlh 
actnal and reoorded eiqwrience of ^varioasindindiiHl^H 
in die following instance. « 

Micolsiythenameofthe indiTidoal to whrnn Oe Mi* 
mentihere pven relate, was sin inhabitant crf'ficdiB,! 
celebrated Iwolcseller, and natoraDy a person of s mj 
Tivid imagination. He was neith^ an k^norant man, 
nor supentitioiis ; a fact which some nncfoubtedly will 
esteem it important to know. The following account d 
the apparitions which appeared to him is given in his 
own words. — ** My wife and another person came into my 
apartment in the morning in order to console me, bat i 
was too much agitated by a series of incidents* which 
had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be ca- 
pable of attending to them. On a sudden, I perceived, 
at about the distance of ten steps, a form like that of a 
deceased person. I pointed at it, asking my wife if she 
did not see it It was but natural that she should not 
see anything; my question, therefore, alarmed her voy 
much, and suie immediately sent for a physician. The 

f)hantom continued about eight minutes. I grew at 
ength more calm, and, being extremely exhausted, fell 
into a restless sleep, which lasted about half an hour. 
The physician ascribed the apparition to a violent mental 
emotion, and hoped there would be no return ; but the 
violent agitation of my mind had in some way disorder- 
• Brewrter"* Natunl Magie^ Lsttar UL 
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ed my nerves, and produced further consequences, which 
deserve a more minute description. 

^^ At four in the afternoon, th^ form which I had seen 
in the morning reappeared. I was by myself when this 
happened, and, being rather uneasy at the incident, went 
to my wife's apartment ; but there likewise I was perse- 
cuted by the apparition, which, however, at intervals 
disappeared, and always presented itself in a standing 
posture. About six o'clodc there appeared also several 
walking figures, which had no connexion with the first 
After the first day the form of the deceased person no 
more appeared, but its place was supplied with many 
other phantasms, sometimes representing acquaintances, 
but mostly strangers; those whom I knew were com- 
posed of uving and deceased persons, but the number of 
the latter was comparatively smalL I observed the per- 
sons with whom i daily conversed did not appear as 
phantasms, these representing chiefly persons who lived 
at some distance from me. 

" These phantasms seemed equally clear and distinct 
at all times and under all circumstances, both when I 
was by myself and when I was in company, as well in 
the day as in the night, and in my own house as well as 
abroad ; they were, however, less frequent when I was 
in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in 
the street When I shut my eyes, these phantasms would 
sometimes vanish entirely, though there were instances 
when I beheld them with my eyes closed; yet, when 
they disappeared on such occasions, they generally re- 
turned when I opened my eyes. I conversed sometimes 
with my physician and my wife of the phantasms which 
at the moment surrounded me ; they appeared more fre- 
quently walking than at rest, nor were they constantly 
present. They frequently did not come for some time, 
but always reappeared for a longer or shorter period, 
either singly or m company, the latter, however, being 
most frequently the case. 1 generally saw human forms 
of both sexes, but they usually seemed not to take the 
smallest notice of each other, moving as in a market- 
place, where all are eager to press through the crowd ; 
at times, however, they seemed to be traxisactiik^byasasLi^s^ 
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trift' MMh other. I also saw several limn people Og 1 
^Olt^adi, dogs, and birds. All these phantasmi^ j 
BeMSdtomc in ttieir natural size, and as djstiDCt h ii 
f/Hm, c^ibiling dilferent shades of carnation in the D 
CDTCrad parts, as well as different colours and faslwmi 
Arir dnitses, though the colours seemed BOmewbsl ptls I 
Ikkinteal nature. None of the figures appeared|«> I 
~ sfy terrible, comical, or disgusting, most oftbn ' 
[ of an indifferent shape, and some presmtiDgl 
tg asppcL The longer these phantoms contuutd ' 
t bic, the more frequetitly did they return; vbUe, ' 
at ttw Hme time, they increased in number about iini 
Vedn tiier they had first appeared. 1 also began to 
htat dwm fuik; tlieNe phantoms sometimes conieraed 
•Bkong themselves, b\it more frequently addressed to 
JhB OUTl B to me ; their speeches were commonly short, 
Hid avrer of an unpleasant turn. At ditTerent timi 
4n* ^Ipeared to me both dear and sensible friends of 
both HXes, whose addrctsca tended to appease my grief, 
HUoll bed not yet wholly subsided : their consolalDij 
neechea were in general addressed to me when I wa 
uone. SoDMtimet, however, I was accosted l^lhoi 
consoling friends while I vits engaged in conipaiij, Mi 
not unfrequently while real persons were spealdng to nei 
These consolatory addresses consisted sometimea of ah- 
nipt phrases, and at other times th^ were faultily ex- 
ecuted." 

i 840. Matbedi of taliaf adiqrfed ia tliia «•• 
These are the leading iacts in this case, as far 8s tti6 
mere appearance of the apparitions is concerned. Bat 
tm Nicolai, besides possessing no small amount of aoqd- 
' red Icnowledee, was a person of a naturally philaoofuue 
turn of mind, he was able to detect and to astogn the 
true cause of his mental malady. — He was, it is to oe r»- 
tnembered, in the 6r8t place, a peraon of a vevy nvid 
&ncy, and hence his mind was the more likely to be af- 
fected bv any disease of the body. A numb^ of yean 
before tne occurrences above related, be bad been sab* 
Ject to a violent vertigo, which bad been cured by meuf 
ofloKhetj it vas his cucUim to JoM blood twice a year, 
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but, previously to the present attack, this evacuation had 
been neglected. Supposing, therefore, that the mental 
disorder miriit arise from a superabundance of blood and 
some irre^iuarity in the circulation, he again resorted to 
the appkcation of leeches. When the leeches were 
appli^, no person was with him besides the surgeon ; 
mtty during the operation, his chamber was crowded with 
human phantasms of all descriptions. In the course of 
a few hours, however, they moved around the chamber 
inore slowly ; their colour began to fade, until, Rowing 
niore and more obscure, they at last dissolved mto air^ 
and he ceased to be troubled with them afterward.* 

^ 341. 3d cauie of excited conceptions. Attacks of fever. 

In violent attacks of fever there are sometimes excited 
conceptions ; particularly .those which have their origin 
in the sense of sight, and are known by way of distinc- 
tion under the name of Apparitions. The conceptions 
which the sick person has, become increased in vi\id- 
ness, until the mmd, seemine to project its own creations 
into the exterior space, peoples the room with living and 
moving phantoms. There is a statement, illustrative of 
this view, in the fifteenth volume of Nicholson's Philo- 
sophical Journal, a part of which will be here repeated. 
The fever in this instancy, of which an account is given 
by the patient himself, was of a violent character, origi- 
nating in some deep-seated inflammation, and at first af- 
fecting the' memory, although not permanently. 

" Being perfectly awake," says this person, " in full 
possession of memory, reason, and calmness, conversing 
with those around me, and seeing without difficulty or 
impediment every surrounding object, I was entertained 
and delighted with a succession of faces, over which I 
bad no control, either as to their appearance, continu- 
ance, or removal. 

* Memoir on the Appeerartee of Spectres or Phantoms occasioned bj 
Disease, with Psychological Remarks, read by Nicolai to the Royal So- 
ciety of Berlin on the 28th of February 1799 ; as quoted by Hibbert, 
pt. 1., ch. i. — Walter Scott, in his Dcmonology and Witchcraft, speaks 
of the apparitions of Nicolai as a leading case in this department of hu- 
man knowledge. He also expresses the opinion that many others have 
bad the same experience with Nicolai, but have been deterred by var 
jioiip caoMff Aorn making it public. 
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<^They appeared directly before me, one at a time, 
very suddemy, yet not so much so but that a second of 
time might be employed in the emergence of each, as if 
through a cloud or mist, to its perfect clearness. In tlus 
state each face continued five or six seconds, and then 
ya^shed, by becoming gradually fainter during about 
two seconds, till nothing was left but a dark opaque mist, 
in which almost immediately afterward appeared another 
face. All these faces were in the highest degree inter- 
esting to me for beauty of form, and for the variety of 
expression they manifested of every great and amiable 
emotion of the human mind. Though their attention 
was invariably directed to me, and none of them seemed 
to speak, yet I seemed to read the very soul which gave 
animation to their lovely and intelligent countenances. 
Admiration, and a sentiment of joy and affection when 
each face appeared, and regret upon its disappearance, 
kept my mind constantiy riveted to the visions before it; 
and this state was interrupted only when an intercomse 
with the persons in the room was proposed or urged," 
&c. — ^The apparitions which this person experienced 
were not limited to phantasms of the human countenance; 
he also saw phantasms of books, and of parchment and 
papers containing printed matter. Nor were these ef- 
fects exclusively confined to ideas received from the sense 
of sight ; at one time he seemed to himself to hear mu- 
sical sounds. That is, his conceptions of sound were so 
exceedingly vivid, it was in effect the same as if he had 
really heard melodious voices and instruments. 

§ 342. 4th cause of apparitions and other excited conceptions. Inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

Apparitions, and excited conceptions in general, exist, 
in the fourth place, in consequence of inflammations, and 
other diseases of the brain. — We may infer from certain 
passages which are foimd in his writings, that Shaks- 
peare had some correct notions of the influence of a dis- 
ordered condition of the brain on the mental operations. 
We allude, among others, to the passage where, in expla- 
nation of the apparition of the dagger which appeared 
to Macbeth, he says, 
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** A digger df the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the beat*oppiressM brain." 

Whether the seat, or appropriate and peculiar resi- 
dence of the sool be in the brain or not, it seems to be 
certain that this part of the bodily system is connected, 
in a veiy intimate and high degree, with the exercises 
of the mind, particularly with perception and volition. 
Whenever, therefore, the brain is disordered, whether by 
a contusion, or by a removal of part of it, by inflamma- 
tion, or in other ways, the mind vnll in general be affected 
in a greater or less de^ee. — It may indeed be said, that 
the mimediate connexion in the cases which we now 
have reference to is not between the mind and the sub- 
stance of the brain, but between the mind and the btood 
whidi is thrown into that part of the system. It is, no 
doubt, something in favour of this notion, that so large a 
portion of the sanguineous fluid finds a circulation there ; 
it being a common idea among anatomists, that at least 
one tenth of all the blood is immediately sent from the 
heart into the brain, although the latter is in weight only 
about the fortieth part of the whole body. It is to be con- 
sidered, also, that the effects which are vrrought upon the 
mind by the nitrous oxide and the febrile miasma gas, 
are caused by an intermediate influence on the blood. 
On the other hand, it tnay be said that there cannot be a 
great acceleration of the blood's motion or increase of 
its volume, vrithout a very sensible effect on the cerebral 
substance. And, therefore, it may remain true, that very 
much may be justly attributed to the increase of quantity 
and motion in the blood, and still the brain be the prox- 
imatfs cause of alterations in the states of the mind. 

^ 343. Facta having relation to the 4th cause of excited conceptions. 

But here we stand in need of facts, as in all other 

I)arts of this investigation. The following statanent, se- 
ected firom a numoer of others not less authenticated, 
can be relied on.* — ^A citizen of Kingston-on-Hull had a 
quarrel with a drunken soldier, who attempted to enter 
his house by force at an unseasonable hour. In this 

* 6e« the Edinbmgh Medical and Surgical JguxtAV^^V^.^ V"^^* 



giniggle tbe toUkr drew fab bqpxne^ ^"^^^^^l^ 
lycftMi the temples, divided die temponl utttj. ■^B*''!^ 
scarcely reeoveced fipom the effects of a gniftlil^B^i^ 
lilood on ihie occaacm^wheii he andertooktoaen^Hsdi 
a iiieiid in bit valldng^HDatch against limeiiam^BiDnL 
irent forty-two miles- m nine houis. He wm drii^H ^ 
Ym succesi, and q^ent the whole of the foUomglpB en 
jnnking, Itc ^m [ 

The result of these tlungs was an affedioDipRlllH v 
an inflammation of the hrain. And the <3<ni^P!«« ^ 
of tlus was the ezistcnoe of those vivid statei ainl 1 
which are termed apparitioos. Accordingly, oar ii|li I f 
keeper (for that was the calling of this penoa) iisi 1 i 
ported to have seen articles of sale iqpon the floor,nl I 
to have beheld an armed soldier entering his sbtq^ib I 
diere was nodung seen by other persons present hi I 
word, he was for some time constantly haui^ ^ >^^ I 
riety of spectres or imupaiy appearances ; 80 mock s^ I 
tiiat he even found it difficiilt to determine wluchirai 1 
real cnstomefs and which were mere phantasms of lii I 
own mind. The remedy in this case was blood4ettiii|, I 
and some other methods of care "which are practiseda i 
inflammations of the brain. The restoration of the sunl | 
to a less intense and more correct action was omultaiie- 1 
ous with that of the physical system. 

4 344. 6th cause of appiritions. Hytteruu 

It is further to be observed, that people are not imfi^ 

Juently affected with apparitions in the paroxysms of the 
isease known as hysteria or hysterics, — ^For the nature 
of this disease, which exists under a variety of fomis, 
and is of a character so peculiar as to preclude any ade- 
quate description in the narrow limits we could properly 
allot to it, the reader is referred to such books as treat of 
medical subjects. This singular disease powerfully agi- 
tates the mind ; and its effects are as various as they are 
striking. When the convulsive affections come on, the 
patient is observed to laugh and cry alternately, and al- 
together without any cause of a rational or moral na- 
ture ; so that he has almost the appearance of fatuity, or 
of being delirious. But apparitions or intensely vivid 
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. ^Mptions are among its most striking attendants. The 
.Ejects of it distinctly see every description of forms ; 
_ ^e% houses, men, women, dogs, and other inferior ani- 
'■^"A^ balls of fire, celestial bein^, &c. We can, without 
~ '^lyt, safely refer to the experience of those who have 
^- «n much conversant with instances of this disease, in 
--' «iifirmation of this. 

The existence of the states of mind under consideration 

■^Jagfat, without much question, be found, on further ex- 

-mmation, to connect itself with other forms of disease. 

^^lie subject is certainly worthy, whether considered in 

^uelation to science or to human happiness, of such further 

leirelopements as it is capable of receiving. 



- CHAPTER m. 

PARTIAL INSANITY. 



^ 345. Meaning of the term and kinds of insanity. 

The term Insanity, etymol(^cally considered, indi- 
cates simply a want of soundness or want of health. In 
its application to the mind, it indicates an unsound or dis- 
ordered state of the mental action. As the mind is com- 
plicated in its structure, existing, as it were, in various 
departments and subdivisions of departments, the disor- 
dered action may pervade the whole mind, or exist ex- 
clusively in some one of its departments. Accordingly, 
Insanity naturally resolves itself into the two species 
of Partial Insanity, and Total Insanity ; and it is under 
these two general heads that we shall now proceed to 
consider it \ 

Partial Insanity, which naturally comes first in order, 
is a disordered condition of one or more of the mental 
powers ; but which leaves the mind essentially free and 
undisturbed in some of its departments and in some of its 
modes of action. The method which we propose to pur- 
sue in the investigation of this form of insanity, is to con- 
sider it as it exhibits itself in the powers of the mindsep- 



te iiiqect of iiiniiitr «t pMMt oly to £»«&■■ isin^ 
Mtoiw y^ wppond to adit m oonofnoa irilktjEB ^ 

tenlto out m Ihe SoMifailitiM and tti ^ tilH ^ 
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Bcg^mung ^iridi Um Estarad Jntdkoli 4» pi 
nUcb fim praMDta kidf to ov ootioo i» Shmtii^l 
k ivdl knoira tlMt aU tho OQtwaid MMOf lie fiihtik 
Anrdorad, ond at tbt inwwd feamtkm ooncMdi k 
fhe conditioa of tibe outward or bod% oigao» adM» 
od or irregular moremeiit of the oigan of eeoM Me» 
aarily fM^mmnft'^^^^ itKlf to the inward or mentalMt 
A regular or healthy leniadon always haa refacMti 
aome outward cause (we mean here outward even at at 
erence to the ornn of iCMe), biit a £aeaae in the bo% 
organ distmbe uom relatim, and neceaearily gifeitow 
inward mental state the oharaeter» aa compared wi& ek 
er seqsatioiiBy of being unreal, visionary^ and deoejptiiBi 
Not unreal and decqitive in itself hiit because it Up 
mates a relation which is obliterated^ and toids to toe 
upon our belief an outward cause which has no ezisteDCt 

There are diseased or disordered visual sensations ex- 
isting in connexion with a morbid condition of the viaul 
organ ; but as this view of the subject was necessariW ii^ 
Yolved in some degree in what has already been said on 
the subject of excited conceptions or Apparitions, it ii 
not necessary to enlarge upon it here, lliere are abo 
diseased or oisordered sensations of touch. A single in- 
stance, out of multitudes like it, will serve both to illus- 
trate and confirm the remarL In the Natural Magic of 
Dr. Brewster is an account of a lady (the case wluch we 
have alreadjjT had occasion to refer to) who was suUect 
to spectral illusions, of whom it is expressly stated!, in 
connexion with her remarkable mentsu affisctions, diat 
she possesses ** a naturallv morbid imaginati(»i,80 strong- 
ly anecting her corporeal impressions^ that ihe stxxj of 
any person having suffered severe pain by accident or 
otherwise will occasionally produce acute twinges in the 
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corresponding part of her person. An account^ for in- 
stance, of the amputation of an arm will produce an in- 
stantaneous and severe sense of pain in her own arm.^^ 
There are also (and we might apply the statement to all 
the senses without exception) diseased or disordered sen- 
sations of hearing. The celebrated Mendelsohn was fre- 
quently subject to the attacks of a violent species of cat- 
alepsis. And it happened, if he had recently heard any 
lively conversation, a loud voice apparently repeated to 
him, while in the fit, the particular words which had been 
distinguished from others by being pronounced with an 
emphatic and raised tone of voice, and ^^ in such a man- 
ner that his ear reverberated with the sound." 

^ 347. or disordered or alienated external perception. 

We naturally proceed from sensation to a power close- 
ly connected with it, that of External Perception. In- 
deed, what has been said of sensation will apply in a con- 
siderable degree to the last-mentioned power, because 
sensation naturally precedes perception, and is always in- 
volved in it. But perception, while it involves sensation, 
implies also something more, something additional; it in- 
volves the reference of the inward mental state to the 
outward cause or object, and not unfrequently implies 
also acts of comparison, by which it distinguishes one 
cause from another. And particularly is this the case in 
respect to those perceptions which are designated as ac- 
quired perceptions, in order to distinguish them from 
ORIGINAL. So that, in view of what has been said, it 
would seem to be the fact, in the first place, that when 
our sensations are disordered, our perceptions will be so 
likewise. But this is not all. In consequence of some 
interior cause, such as an inabilitjr to attend to a thing 
for any length of time, or incapacity of instituting com- 
parisons, disordered and false external perceptions will 
sometimes exist when there appears to be no unsound- 
ness in the sensations. 

Agreeably to these views, we find that persons, in 
whom the power of external perception is disordered 
from the first of the two causes just referred to, some- 
times have perceptions of colovff viYacXi dio xtfA. 'w:r«A. 

Vol. i— (5 o 
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with flioaa of manlrind generalh^^ being atir^ tmIIi^ 
for inrtiiioe, to distii^iiidi bhui from gre en. Olh er;» 
SODS, urainf have no dirtinct poreeption of nuniiteiOHii{ 
and ten no more pleanire in tbe liarmoiiieBofaBaid 
oompontion of truly gjent merit flum thejdomtheai 
^Kordant ecreams. When ffae diaorderKl actioaofli 
pefceptire power originates from the second ctoM^lk 
■abjecli of It are a]^ to confound tunes, penx»i| ■! 
places. Thej misteke, for instance, their fruendi and idh 
tioDs for otbersyand are at a loss as to the place ^riierel^ 
are, althooffh they may hare been in it hundreds of tins 
before, nej exUlnt particulariy this species of aBos* 
ted pereeption when mey attempt to read a book. Tkf 
no aoubt see the letterti no less than othenf,biittheaclioi 
of the mind in other req>ects not being sodi as to peni 
tton to dwell upon tnem, and conipare and cosdne 
th«D[i into words, they tre unable to read; it n atkai 
rly difficult 
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i S4S. DiMMidend itaks or inttnky of arignuil saggwtioB. 

When we pass from the External to the Internal Intd- 
lect, from the region of sensation and external pereeptkn 
to the interior domain of Original Suggestion, to the con- 
victions involved in Consciousness, to the important pow- 
ers of Relative Suggestion, Memory, and Reasoning, we 
are introduced, indeed, to a higher order of mental ac- 
tion, but we find no exemption from those disorders to 
which the human mind in all its great departments is oc- 
casionally exposed. — ^In regard to Original Suggestion, 
which comes first in order, a power which deals with 
original ideas and principles merely, without professing to 
ascertain the relations existing among them, it must be. 
admitted that it does not give so frequent and decided in- 
dications of disordered action as we find elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, this is sometimes the case. The conviction, 
for instance, not only that we exist, but that we have 
personal identity, that we are now what we have been 
m times past in all that constitutes us rational and ac- 
countable beings, is obviously essential to a sound mind. 
But this elementary and important conviction, which ob- 
viously does not rest upon judgment nor the deductions ~ 
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of reasoning, but upon the higher basis of original sug- 
gestion, is sometimes annulled, either in whole or in part 
To this head, so far as the conviction of the identity of 
the mind is concerned, we may refer the interesting case 
of the Reverend Simon Browne, an English clergyman, 
who fully beUeved for many years before his death that 
he had entirely lost his rational part or soul, and was the 
possessor merely of a corporeal or animal life, such as is 
possessed by the brutes. He was a man of marked abil- 
ity both in conversation and writing ; and this, too, on all 
subjects not connected with his malady, after his partial 
alienation. But so entirely was he convinced of the ab- 
sence and of the probably actual extinction of his own 
soul, that, in a valuable Work which he dedicated to the 
Queen of England, he speaks of it in the dedication as 
the Work of one who " was once a man, of some little 
name, but of no worth, as his present unparalleled case 
makes but too manifest ; for by the immediate hand of 
an avenging God, his very thinking substance has for 
more than seventeen years been gradually wasting away, 
till it is wholly perished out of him, if it be not utterly 
come to nothing."* 

$ 349. Unsoundness or insanity of consciousness. 

The basis, of the various convictions or judgments of 
Consciousness, as that term is defined and illustrated by 
writers, is the antecedent idea and belief of personal iden- 
tity. If this last conviction, therefore, be lost, as in the 
case mentioned in the last section, all that is involved in 
Consciousness goes with it It is the business of Con- 
sciousness to connect the acts of the mind with the mind 
itself; to consolidate them, as it were, into one. But if, 
in our full belief, our mind is destroyed, if self or person- 
ality is obliterated, then it is clearly no longer within the 
power of consciousness to recognise our various acts of 
perception and reasoning as having a home and agency 
in our own bosoms. Self is destroyed ; and the mental 
acts, which are appropriate to self, are mere entities, float- 
ing about, as it were, in the vacuities of space, without the 
possibility of being assigned to any locality or ascribed 

* Cooolly's Indications of Iniaxatj^cYA^.x. 
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to any cause. The instance, therefore, mentioned in the 
preceding section, which may be regarded as of a mixed 
idnd (that is to say, showing a perplexed action both of 
Original Suggestion and Consciousness), will serve to il- 
kigtrate what is said here. — ^Another instance not less 
striking is that of a celebrated watchmaker of Paris, who 
became insane during the period of the French Revolu- 
tion. This man beheved that he and some others had 
been beheaded, but that the heads were subsequendy or- 
dered to be ref^ored to the original owners. Some mis- 
take, however, as the insane person conceived, was com- 
mitted in the process of restoration ; in consequence of 
which, he had unfortunately been furnished with the head 
of one of his companions instead of his ov^n. He was ad- 
mitted into the Hospital Bic^tre, ** where he was contin- 
^ually complaining of has misfortune, and lamenting the 
fine teeth and wholesome breath he had exchanged for 
those of very different qualities." 

Instances also have probably from time to time oc- 
curred, in which, although the conviction of personality 
and personal identity has remained, yet in the fixed be- 
lief of the insane person the bond of connexion between 
the mind and its pow^ers has been dissolved ; and the 
memory, perhaps, or the reasoning, or the imagination, 
which once belonged to himself, has been transferred by 
some mysterious agency to an intellect more favoured than 
his own. 

^ 350. Insanity of the judgment or relative suggestion. 

Pursuing this subject, in its connexion with the powers 
of the Internal Intellect, in the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves to our notice in the Second Part of this 
Work, and which seems to be essentially the order of na- 
ture, we next proceed to Relative Suggestion. The pow- 
er of Relative Suggestion, like that of Original Sugges- 
tion, is exceedingly simple in its action, being limited 
to the mere matter of perceiving relations ; but it is dif- 
ferent in this respect, that, while mental disorder but sel- 
dom reaches original suggestion, there is scarcely an in- 
stance of decidedly disordered intellect in which relative 
^^ggestion (that is to saj, 3T3ixi^iss:ii \sl\\& ivK^^^e^ ^l^otvcN^ 
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Ls not affected in a greater or less degree. And this, seems 
to be unavoidable. For relations always imply the ex- 
istence of something else, of other objects. And if mis- 
takes, in consequence of a wrong mental action in other 
respects, exist in regard to those other things, whatever 
they may be, they necessarily either annul or greatly per- 
plex the results of the power by which such relations are 
perceived. — ^Besides this, the power, in its own nature and 
independently of perplexities from other sources, is liable 
to be, and is, in fact, sometimes disordered. But, as this 
subject is closely connected with that of reasonbg, and 
as they reciprocally throw light upon each other, we shall 
say nothing further here. 

fy 351. Disordered or alienated association. Light-headedness. 

The laws of the mind, the great principles which reg- 
ulate its action, as well as its mere perceptions or states, 
may be disordered ; for instance, the law of association. 
The irregular action of this important principle of our 
intellectual nature is sometimes greater, at others less. 
There is one of the slighter forms of mental alienation 
from this cause which may be termed light-headedness ; 
otherwise called by Pinel demence, and by Dr. Rush dis- 
sociation. Persons subject to this mental disease are 
sometimes designated as ** flighty," '* hair-brained ;" and 
when the indications of it are pretty decided, as a " little 
cracked." — ^Their disorder seems chiefly to consist in a 
deficiency of the ordinary power over associated ideas. 
Their thoughts fly from one subject to another with great 
rapidity ; and, consequently, one mark of this state of 
mind is great volubility of speech and almost constant 
motion of the body. This rapid succession of ideas and 
attendant volubility of tongue are generally accompanied 
wdth forgetfulness in a greater or less degree.. And as 
the sulject of this form of derangement is equally incapa- 
ble of checking and reflecting upon his present ideas, and 
of recalling the past, he constantly forms incorrect judg- 
ments of things. Another mark which has been given 
is a diminished sensibility to external impressions. 

^ 352. Illustrations of this mental disorder. 

Dr. Rush^ in his valuable work on t]b& Ty^sedSfi^ ^V*^b^ 
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endless turn to Bpeculation and project ; in a word, t 
clever, flighty, good-natured, necessitous man." 

4 3S8. or partiil jnMnlljr or dintalioD of the memoij. 
Among other exHbitions of partial insanity, using (be 
terms in the manner already explained, we may include 
•ome of the more striking instances of weakened and <^ 
ordered memory. Every other part of the intellect mnr 
he sound and regular in its action (for it will he ncoU 
lected that we confine ourselves here to the dlsordos of 
the INTELLECT, without anticipating those of the Sensbil- 
ities and the Will), the powers of perception, of assoda- 
tion, of imagination, of reasoning, at least so far as they 
are able to act independent of the memory, while the ac- 
tion of the latter power is either essentially obliterated, oi 
is the subject of strange and unaccountable deviadons. 
From the plan of this work we are obliged to content our- 
selves with the briefest possible notviies-, %wl cut there- 
fore only refer to one oi t'wo \K!ft«t«*a ioi '-iXMrtirfw^i *. 
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what has heen said. The instances of weakened and per- 
verted memory are of three kinds : ( 1.) those where there 
is a general prostration, caused in various ways, such as 
grief and old age ; (2.) those where there is a sudden 
and entire prostration, extending to particular subjects or 
through a particular period of time, generally caused by 
some sudden and violent affection of me body ; and, (3. ) 
those where there is not so much an inordinate weakness 
or obliteration of the power under consideration^ as a sin- 
gularly perverse and irregular action of it — ^It is proba- 
bly not necessary to say anything of the first class. Of 
the second class is the case mentioned by Dr. Beattie, of 
a gentleman who, in consequence of a violent blow on 
the head, lost his knowledge of Greek, but did not ap- 
pear to have lost anything else. Another instance is that 
mentioned by Dr. Abercrombie, of a lady who, in conse- 
quence of a protracted illness, lost the recollection of a 
period of about ten or twelve years, but spoke with per- 
fect consistency of things as they stood before that tune. 
Of the third class is the case of a man who always call- 
ed tobacco a hogshead ; and of another man, who, when 
he wanted coals put upon his fire, ahvays called for pa- 
per, and when he wanted paper called for coals ; and of 
another, who could not be made to understand the name 
of an object if it was spoken to him, but understood it 
perfectly when it was written. These three cases will 
be found more particularly detailed in Dr. Abercrombie's 
Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers. A case perhaps 
still more interesting is found in Dr. Conolly's Indications 
of Insanity as follows : 

" A gentleman of considerable attainments, after long- 
continued attention to various subjects, found himself in- 
capable of writing what he sat down to write ; and, wish- 
ing to write a check, could get no farther than the first 
two words ; he found that he wrote what he did not 
mean to write, but by no effort could he write what he 
intended. This impairment of his memory and attention 
lasted about half an hour, during which time his exter- 
nal senses were not impaired, but the only ideas which 
he had were such as the imagination dictated, without 
order and without object He kne^ i!iai(^)^\xEvs^'*^ss& 
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time, that when he spoke, the words he uttered were not 
the words he wished to utter. When he recovered, he 
found that in his attempt to write the check, he had, in- 
stead of the words ^ fifty dollars, being one half year's 
rate,' put down ^ fifty dollars through the salvation of 
Bra.' " 

^ 354. Of the power of reasoning in the partially insane. 

It will be noticed, so far as we have gone in the ex- 
amination of the subject of insanity, that we have con- 
sidered the powers of the mind separately. Probably 
every power of the mind, but particularly those of the 
intellect, may become more or less disordered. Having 
considered sensation, perception, original suggestion, cwi- 
sciousness, judgment, association, and memory, we pro- 
pose, as coming next in order, to examine the subject in 
its connexion with the reasoning power. — ^In some cases 
of insanity there is a total inability of reasoning. There 
is no power of attention, no power of comparison ; and, 
of course, no ability in the mind to pass from the prem- 
ises of an argument to the conclusion. We have already 
had occasion to refer to the power of relative suggestion, 
by means of which comparisons are instituted. When- 
ever this power is disordered and fails to perform its of- 
fice, such is the close connexion between it and reason- 
ing, the operations of the latter are disturbed also. In 
such cases the inability to reason is total ; that is to say, 
it extends to all subjects alike. But it is more frequently 
the case, that the alienation of reasoning is not so exten- 
sive, but exists chiefly in relation to certain subjects, in 
respect to which the belief is affected. When the train 
of reasoning leads the person within the range of those 
particular subjects, whatever they are, we at once discover 
that the intellect is disordered. And this view has led to 
the common remark, which is obviously well founded, 
that the more common form of insane or alienated reason 
does not consist so much in the mode of connecting prop- 
ositions, and in the conclusions drawn from them, as m 
the premises. The insane person believes, for instance, 
that he is a king. Accordingly, he reasons correctly in 
''equiring for lumse\f likeYwotcvs^^b ^\a^ft^\» '^\3Ba^^i!ssA^sL 
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expressing dissatisfaction on accx)unt of its bemg with- 
beld ; but he commits an essential error in the premiseS| 
which assume that he actually possesses that station. 

^ 855. Instance of the above form of disordered reasoning. 

We have an instance of the form of insanity just men- 
tioned in the character of Don Quixote. Cervantes rep- 
resents the hero of this work as having his naturally 
good understanding perverted by the perusal of certain 
looUsh, romantic stories, falsely purporting to be a true 
record of knights and deeds of chivalry. These books, 
containing the history of dwarfs, giants, necromancers, 
and other preternatural extravagance, were zealously pe- 
rused, until the head of Don Quixote was effectually 
turned by them. Although he was thus brought into a 
state of real mental derangement, it was limited to the 
extravagances which have been mentioned. We are ex- 
pressly informed, that in all his conversations and replies, 
he gave evident proofs of a most excellent understand- 
ing, and never " lost the stirrups" except on the subject 
of chivalry. On this subject he " was crazed." — ^Ac- 
cordingly, when the barber and curate visited him on a 
certain occasion, the conversation happened to turn on 
what are termed reasons of state, and on modes of ad- 
ministration ; and Don Quixote spoke so well on every 
topic as to convince them that he was quite sound, and 
bad recovered the right exercise of his judgment. But 
something being unadvisedly said about the Turkish war, 
the knight at once remarked, with much solemnity and 
seriousness, that his majesty had nothing to do but to is- 
sue a proclamation, commanding aU the knights-errant in 
Spain to assemble at his court on a certain day ; and al* 
though not more than half a dozen should comey among 
these one vxndd he found who would alone he sufficient to 
overthrow the whole Turkish poioer. 

When the subject of conversation turned upon war, 
which had so near a connexion with shields, and lances, 
and all the associations of chivalry, it came within the 
range of his malady, and led to the absurd remark, which 
showed at once the unsoundness of his mind, notwith- 
standing the sobriety and good sense vA3ic)ti\i%\!k2^^*^SasdL 
before exhibited. 
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^ 856. Of readiness of reasoning in the partially insane. 

Those who have been personaUy acquainted with the 
intellectual condition of the partially insane, have some- 
times observed in them great quickness of thought m 
some little emergencies, and an unusual d^ree of cunning. 
When, for instance, an attempt has been made to seize 
and confine them, they steadily and promptly mark the 
motions of their pursuers ; they rapidly decipher their in- 
tentions from their countenance, and cause them no 
small degree of perplexity. In particular, it has been ob- 
served in some instances that they discover more fluency 
of expression and rapidity of deduction than others of 
a perfectly sound mind, or than themselves could have 
exnibited before their derangement This singular &ct 
18 to be briefly explained. 

The unusual quickness of deduction and of expression 
which has sometimes been noticed in partially insane per- 
sons, may be referred to two causes : First, an uncommon 
excitation of the attention, and of all the intellectual 
powers ; and, secondly, a removal of those checks which 
attend the sober and the rational in their reasonings. 

Some of the checks which retard the process of rea- 
soning in the case of men whose powers are in a good 
state, are these. — (1.) There is a distrust of phraseology, 
a fear of mistakes from the ambiguity and vageness of 
language. — The object of a rational man is supposed to 
be to arrive at truth, and not merely to gain a victory. 
He therefore feels anxious not only to employ terms 
which appear to himself proper, but which shall be right- 
ly understood by his opponent. But the irrational man, 
as might be expected, does not find himself embarrassed 
with considerations of this nature. — (2.) A second ob- 
struction to facility and promptness in argumentation, in 
the case of the sober-minded and rational, is this : They 
fear that they may not be in possession of all those prem- 
ises on which the solution will be found in the event to 
-depend. — Many disputes are carried on without previous- 
ly forming an acquaintance with those facts which are 
necessarily and prominently involved. While disputants 
of sound minds ha\e ^xvy suspicion on this point, and 
know not but it vnJi \>e \^iXiOva\as^.^^«^ <i?L ^:i^\a:ef^ ^sa^ 
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their interest in the dispute very much diminished. — (3.) 
The third circumstance to v^hich reference was had is 
this : The influence of certain feelings of propriety and of 
good sense, which ordinarily govern men in the full ex- 
^t^ise of their powers. 

The disputant feels himself under obligations to pro- 
fess a deference for his opponent ; it is due to the cus- 
tomary forms of society. He is sometimes restrained and 
embarrassed by what he considers due to those who are 
present to hear the argument. He is particularly careful 
to say nothing foolish, absurd, or uncharitable. — All these 
things weigh nothing with the insane person. He is not 
troubled about exactness of expression, or the observance 
of ceremonies, but strangely rushes, as it were, upon the 
main points of the controversy, regardless of all minor 
considerations.* 

^ 357. Partial mental alienation by means of the imagination. 

Men of sensibility and genius, by giving way to the 
suggestions of a melancholy imagination7 sometimes be- 
come mentally disordered. Not that we are authorized" 
to include these cases as among the more striking forms 
of insanity ; they in general attract but Uttle notice, al- 
though sources of exquisite misery to the subjects of them. 
But such are the extravagant dreams in which these per- 
sons indulge ; such are the wrong views of the character 
and actions of men, which their busy and melancholy 
imaginations are apt to form, that they cannot be reck- 
oned persons of truly sound minds. These instances, 
which are not rare, it is difl5cult fully to describe ; but 
their most distinguishing traits will be recognised in the 
following sketch from Madame de Stael's Reflections on 
the Character and Writings of Rousseau. 

After remarking that he discovered no sudden emo- 
tions, but that his feelings grew upon reflection, and that 
he became impassioned m consequence of his own medi- 
tations, she adds as follows : " Sometimes he would part 
with you with all his former affection ; but if an expres*- 
sion had escaped you which might bear an unfavourable 
construction, he would recollect it, examine it, exagger- 

' See StevmiVB Philosophy of the Humui'lllm'^t^oV \\.<)^tu*vCv 
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ate it, perhaps dwell upon it for a month, and conclude 
by a total breach wim you. Hence it was that there 
was scarce a posdbility of undeceiying him ; for the light, 
which bit>ke in upon him at once, was not sufficient to 
dOface the wrong impressions which had taken place so 
gradually in his mind. It was extremely difficult, too, 
to continue long on an intimate footing with him. A 
word, a gesture, furnished him with matter of profound 
meditation ; he connected the most trifling circumstances 
like so many mathematical propositions, and conceived 
his conclusions to be supported by the eyidence of de- 
monstration. 

" I belieye," she further remarks, " ttat imagination 
was the strongest of his faculties, and that it had almost 
absorbed all me rest He dreamed rather than existed; 
and the eyents of his Ufe might be said more properly to 
haye passed in his mind than without him : a mode of 
bein^, one should haye thought, that ought to have se- 
cured him from distrust, as it preyented him fit)m obser- 
yation ; but the truth was, it did not hinder him from at- 
tempting to observe ; it only rendered his observations 
erroneous. That his soul was tender no one can doubt 
after having read his works ; but his imagination some- 
times interposed between his reason and his affections, 
and destroyed their influence; he appeared sometimes 
yoid of sensibility, but it was because he did not perceive 
objects such as ^ey were. Had he seen them with our 
eyes, lus heart would haye been more affected than ours." 

^ 358. Insanity or alienation of the power of belief. 

The action of the various intellectual powers which 
have been brought to yiew in this chapter, terminates in 
the causation or production of Belief. In regard to that 

E articular state of the intellect which is denominated be- 
ef, it is obvious that in a sound mind it has a natural 
and determinate relation to all the various intellectual sus- 
ceptibilities, both External and Internal. This relation is 
sometimes disturbed ; and the belief exists in a position 
altogether unsustained by the evidence which is present- 
ed. There are three cl^sses of persons in whom this state 
of mind, or, in oVlher Nf^ox^, ^"^ SaKXi^\7j 'ot ^^ssR^^^oicsiit?^ 
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of belief, if we may be permitted so to call it, appears to 
be disordered. — (1.) The first class are those who seem 
incapable of believmg anything which they are required 
to receive on the testimony of others. They must see it 
with their own eyes; they must hear it or handle it for 
themselves ; they must examine it by square, rule, and com- 
pass. They remind one of the Savage, who complained, 
when something was proposed for bis belief, " that it 
would not believe for him." The causes of this singular 
inability are worthy of more inquiry than has hitherto 
been expended upon them. When it is very great, it is 
a mark of the approach or actual existence of idiocy.— 
(2.) There is another class of persons who plainly show 
a derangement of this power by their readiness to believe 
evorythmg. No matter how incongruous or improbable 
a story is, it is received at once. They take no note of 
dates, characters, and circumstances ; and as they find 
nothing too improbable to believe, they find nothing too 
strange, marvellous, and foolish to report This state of 
mind is frequently an accompaniment of light-faeaded- 
ness. — (3.) There are other cases where the alienation of 
belief is not general, but particular. There is nothing pe* 
culiar and disordered in its ordinary action, but omy in 
respect to particular facts. That is, certain propositions, 
which are erroneous and absurd, are received by the dis- 
ordered persons as certain ; and nothing can convince them 
of the contrary. One believes himself to be a long ; an- 
other that he is the prophet Mohammed ; and various 
other absurdities are received by them as undoubtedly 
true. On all other subjects they appear to be rational j 
but the alienation or insanity of belief is evident as soon 
as their cherished errors are mentioned. 
Vol. L— P p 
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TOTAL naAMRT GB IHP.IEiniff. 
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Wb firah what we havtt (o nj on the raUectoffle 
lirtri W, hodi m iti nffulv and its disovdered actiai,tf 

tbl inawly k 10 dengpated, becawe h e^ 
or a mall muober of inteUectual powen; but totil p 
aanily, as die txmmnm indjcatee, impEea the jwrfena 
ofallofdian. II iavohca tiie idea <» a total. diioin» 
Mlion} of a chaotic^ mingling together of the meaM d^ 
aMolai wilhuui legaid to law or order ; pecccpdooi coi* 
aaiooBmL aMooation* memorr* reaaoninff. all i w rn P f i TT 
widi Iheniielfia and widi each other ill one wild flwi a 
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It may peihaps be intimated hare, tlwt the rdatica 
which total insanity hoUa to partial insanitr predndei 
the necearity of saymg much on the former, becaue ve 
have only to unite the various evils which exist in partial 
insanity m one mind, in order to constitute the idea aod 
the reality of total insanity. There is undoubtedly some 
foundation for this suggestion ; but it is neverthekss true, 
that olgects often assume a new character in virtue of die 
relations they sustain; and evils, which are great in them- 
aelves, may not only assume a new aspect, but an increas- 
ed aggravation by being associated with other evils. And 
this IS true in insanity. So long as only a part of the 
niind is disordered, there is some hope that the uff ht which 
is unobscured may penetrate the darkness of tne re^on 
which is insane. At any rate, we may well suppose that 
the insanity of the mind is favourably modified and kept 
in check by the elements that still remain unperverted. 
But when the contagion has spread through the whole 
mass ; when every modifying and conservative influence 
is obliterated, the separate ems, which existed in the dif- 
ferent departments and i^^es^ q»^ ^<& tssoA^ vk^ ^ks^ to 
l^ocome more intense i3cka&. Vlfci^^ 'vovi^j^ c!QMsr<w«fc\s^ 
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^ 360. Of perception in cases of total or delirious insanity. 

We "may illustrate the general views of the last section 
by a reference to the power of perception. It will be 
recollected that perception involves something more than 
mere sensation ; such as the reference of the sensation to 
the outward cause, and not unfrequently acts of jud^ent 
distinguishing one cause from another. Of course it fol- 
lows, if the power of relative suggestion or judgment be 
disordered, as it is in all cases of delirium or total insan- 
ity, the disordered condition of the power of perception 
will be likely to be increased. — This is the case, in par- 
ticular, in respect to what are called Acquired percep- 
tions. In visual perception, for instance, all objects at 
first seem to touch the eye. Accordingly, our estimate o£ 
distance by the sight is not, properly speaking, original 
knowledge, but acquired. What we term perception of 
distance is not a mere act of the eye, a mere visual ap- 
prehension, but always presupposes certain preceding 
acts of the judgment But in delirious insanity the pow- 
er of judging is subverted and lost Hence the delirious 
man necessarily mistakes in the perception of distance, 
and it is no uncommon thing to find him attempting to 
throw himself from the windows of an upper story or 
down the brink of a precipice. Such attempts can be ac- 
counted for on no other supposition than a mistake of 
ht, founded not so much on a false sensation as on a 
e or perverted judgment, involved in the complex act 
of visual perception. — ^The same causes which perplex 
his perceptions of distance, also confuse his notions of ex- 
tension, of the form of bodies, and of the outlines of any 
object of sight whatever. 

^ 36 1. Of association in delirious insanity. 

In the form of insanity which is termed delirious, the 
principle of association is not unfirequently found to be 
greatly affected. Rapidity of association was given as. a 
characteristic of that form of partial insanity which was 
termed light-headedness or " demence." But in delirium 
it often exists in a far more striking degree. In light- 
headedness, the direct and indirect influence which is re- 
taiaed and exercised by the Vill ovex U^ccc^ ^l '^^^i^s^^ 
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is onlY diminished ; in delirium it seems to be wholly an- 
nulled. Every new object, every new countenance, every 
noise heard in the room where the delirious person is, or 
noises that are heard from without;. indeed, everything 
with which thoughts and feelings have been formerly as- 
sociated, revives those ancient trains of mental acts. 
They are poured in upon him like a dood ; and it is easier 
to conceive, than describe what a tumultuous chaos the 
mind in such a condition must be. When we consider 
that these imcalled-for trains of thought are thrown in 
upon the maniac when his system is in great nervous ex- 
citement, and that he is unable to resist or to regulate the 
instantaneous transference of the mind from subject to 
subject, it is no wonder that he should exhibit, as we of- 
ten find that he does, much external agitation, wildneas 
of countenance, violence of gestures, and outcries. 

^ 362. Illustration of the above section. 

The following account of the rapid mental transiticMis 
of an insane person in the New Bethlem Hospital, Lon- 
don, will go to confirm and illustrate what has been said. 
Like all characteristic sketches of insanity, it is a melan- 
choly picture. Difficult as it is to conceive that such an 
endless series of topics should be crowded into the mind 
in a space so short, it is only what is realized in all cases 
of delirious insanity, where a derangement of the laws of 
association is the prominent trait. — ^^ Wholly unlinnted 
by the identities of time, place, or person, he instantly ac- 
commodates each to his fancy, and in a moment he is 
anywhere, and everywhere, and anybody, by turns. At 
one time he imagines himself to be the Lord Chancellor, 
or, as he emphatically styles himself, ' Young Baggs ;* 
and no mortal tongue ever maintained the loquacity of 
the law, or talked v^th more incessant volubility, than 
his imaginary lordship. He would decide ten thousand 
causes in a day ; he would accuse, try, condemn, and ex- 
ecute whole nations in a breath. His language was as 
wild and far-fetched as his fancy was various; topics of 
all kinds seemed to come tumbling into his mind with- 
out order or connexioti. 0£ ^n^t^ w-ame he heaRl men- 
^OjQed he instantly "bec^ixie >i))Ck!& ^ec^»vi\^ 'c«:^x^sgi^iX2^.'^^^^ 
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and sajrs, ' I am he ;' thus he is by turns Bonaparte, the 
King, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, the 
Persian ambassador, Mr. Pope, Homer, Smollet, Hume, 
Gibbon, John Bunyan, &c. 

" He is successively a Hottentot, a Lascar, a Spaniard, 
a Turk, a Jew, a Scotsman. He has been in all situa- 
tions and occupations of life, according to his own ac- 
count ; a potboy at Hampstead, a shoeblack, a chimney- 
sweeper, an East India Director, a kennel-raker, a gold- 
finder, an oyster-woman, a Jew cast-clothesman, a police 
justice, a judge, a keeper of Newgate, and, as he styles 
it, * His Majesty's law iron-monger for the home depart- 
ment :' nay, he has even been Jack Ketch, and has hung 
hundreds ; he has been a soldier, and has killed thou- 
sands ; a Portuguese, and poniarded scores ; a Jew pedlar, 
and cheated all the world ; a member of Parliament for 
London, and betrayed his constituents ; a Lord Mayor, a 
bishop, an admiral, a dancing-master, a Rabbi, Grimaldi 
in the pantomime, and ten thousand other occupations, 
that no tongue or memory but his qwn could enumerate. 
The specimen just given may serve as a sample of what 
is passing in his fancy." 

^ 363. Of the memory in connexion with delirious insanity. 

The memory, too, whatever perversions it may suffer in 
partial insanity, is, as a general thing, still more unfa- 
vourably affected in delirmm. The memory, it will be 
recollected, holds nearly the same relation to association 
that perception does to sensation. That is to say, it em- 
braces something more; and this additional element is an 
act of the judgment, a process of comparison. If, there^ 
fore, the action of the judgment is annulled or greatly 
perplexed, as it always is in delirium, the malady of the 
memory, whatever it may happen to be, is unquestionably 
increased by that circumstance. Under such circum- 
stances, the memory is not only like a ship without a rud- 
der (a comparison which is frequentiy employed to illus- 
trate its disordered action), but is coasting a shore where 
there are no buoys or lighthouses. The surrounding 
beacons of the mind are extinguished ; the landmarl^ 
which nature had erected in othei d.e<^^(x\xcL<SD^ ^ "^s^ 
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aahaaoiBawhat aniilaryOrperlia^ even more maikdl,iiioR 
wifinrooraUa. In partial insanilTy it JatraetbatflKi^ 
anung power ii ■omrHmfa greatly impaired in evo^n- 
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in itself coneidered, is well enoo^, but the mmdatioBa 
defective. — But in total insanity or delirium, there is, fo 
the most part, neither the one nor the other ; neither the 
basis of the building, nor the materials and requisite pow- 
ers with which to erect it 

All reasoning, it is obvious, must have something to 
start from ; soine amount of knowledge, whether more 
or less, constituting its beginning, its antecedent position; 
but in total insanity, still more than in partial, the alien- 
ation that pervades the mind has infected and disordered 
the elements of thought, in addition to the inability of 
comparing them together. The ability to compare im- 
plies a healthy condition of the powers of association and 
relative suggestion, both of which are disordered in de- 
lirium. Of course, the two great conditions of sound rea- 
soning, viz., sound knowledge to begin with and unim- 
paired powers of comparison, are wanting. Under these 
circumstances, we leave it to the reader to judge whether 
we may not reasonably anticipate that a disordered con- 
dition of the reasoning power in total insajoLtY will_be 
nioro aggravated and no'pcAeB&illc^dXk^x^ 
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^ statements which have been made sufficiently indicate, 
^ without our going further into the subject, the leading pe- 
culiarities of mental action which will be likely to at- 
tend a state of delirium or total insanity, in distinction 
'^ from any other and lower form of disordered intellect 



' ^ 365. Of the form of insanity called furor or madness. 

It is sometimes the case, that insanity of the intellectual 
^ powers^ whether in whole or in part, is attended with a 
sort of dull and moping stupidity of the affections. The 
'* subject of it is averse to companionship, takes no interest 
in the ordinary concerns of life, and seems most to enjoy 
the little happiness which can be supposed to exist in his 
melancholy situation, when most remote from the obser- 

* vation of others. But sometimes it is otherwise. The 
fountains of the inner deep are broken up. There are 
sorrows profound and inextinguishable, sometimes borne 
and uttered with a degree of calmness, but not imfre- 
quently venting themselves m impassioned expressions 

. ^and ftu-ious acts. All the corporeal powers of the mani- 
ac; at such times, are put to the test ; he makes war upon 

•. his'6wn frieiids ; he attacks his keepers; he assaults the 

' bax5 "and windows of his prison ; and even turns, in the 
height of his uncontrolled vexation and anguish, upon his 
own person.' It is this form of insanity which is com- 
monly termed furor or madness, and which we shall 
•jir^robably findoccasion to illustrate more particularly when, 
as in 'the pro'grdss of this Work we shall be naturally led 
to^o, we contemplate the subject in connexion with th0 

. Sensibilities. 

(} 366. Of the causes of the different kinds of insanity. 

In regard to the causes of insanity, which it may be 

' ppopeJir here briefly to refer to, they are generally under- 

•*• stood, whether the insanity is partial or deUrious, to be of 

• two kmds, viz., moral and physical. — ^In the first place, 
all diseases which violently affect the physical system, 

"such ais epilepsy, fevers, and apoplexy, also injunes of 
; flae brain, indirectly affect the mind, and may cause per- 
manent insanity. — It is worthy of remark also in regard 
to an insane state of the mind, that it is in some de^ee he- 
reditiuj; hence it k often said ol i^«x&c\i^^ ^^^si^^^'^da^ 
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they are predisposed to insanity. The father, son, ani 
erandson have not only been known to become successiTe- 
ly insane, but the derangement has sometiines taken place 
in each case in the same year of their life. 

(IL) There are also various moral causes of mental 
alienation. It has been caused, among other drcumstan- 
ces of a moral nature, by disappointed ambition. Disap- 
pointment in mercantile and other speculations, and in 
any ardent expectations "whatever, often has the same ef- 
fect. Erroneous religious opinions, and great excitements 
of feeling on religious subjects, have contributed towards 
supplying lunatic hospitals. An unrestrained indulgence 
of any of the passions is found to be attended mm the 
same results. 

As an illustration of what lias been said, it may be ad- 
ded, that we find a fruitful source of mental derangement 
in vicissitudes of political events. A recent writer in a 
French medical work says that he could give a histoiy 
of the political revolutions in France, from the takinc of 
the Bastile down to the return of Bonaparte from Sba, 
by detailing the causes of certain cases of insanity.*— It 
appears from reports from insane hospitals, that moral 
caiLses of iasanity are more numerous than physical. But 
in many cases the influence of both is combined together. 

^ 367. Of moral accountability in mental alienation. 

It is in some respects a difficult inquiry, Whether men 
"who are in a state of mental alienation are morally ac- 
countable 1 Whether they are the subjects of merit or 
demerit 1 And, if so, in what cases and how far ? In 
determining these questions there ought to be a distinc- 
tion made between cases of partial insanity, where the 
mind is deranged only in part, and cases of delirium or 
total insanity. In the last there is evidently no account- 
ability. In the former instances, a judgment should be 
formed from the circumstances of the particular case un- 
der consideration. 

Accordingly, this may be laid down as a general rule 
in respect to this subject, and perhaps it is the only one 

* Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, Art. Folic (Esquirol). See 
also Dos Causes Morales et PVv^*\c^e% ^fe%"V^i^a;^<&*V^«vi\»\R,^^^^tt. F, 
Voifin J Influence dea inaViWUoua ^^oVvXAc^^a. 
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^ which can be ; viz., Persons of an alienated mind, "whether 
^ they be idiots or insane, are not to be considered account- 
«^ able, are not subjects of praise or blame, whenever it 
•' appears that the mental alienation extends to and wholly 
: annuls the power of correct judgment. And this is the 
: case with all persons who are the subjects of total insan- 
:. ity. — When the insanity is partial, it would seem to fol- 
low, therefore, that the first inquiry should be. Whether 
the action committed comes within range of the malady. 
For a person who is insane on one subject merely, will 
probably be found to labour under a perversion of judg- 
ment in respect to that particular subject no less than if 
the insanity were total or delirious. Consequently, a dis- 
tinction may be justly set up, although it will require 
much caution in doing it, between those actions which 
can be clearly found within the limits of the person's in- 
sanity and those which evidently fall without it ' 

^ 368. Of the imputation of insanity to individuals. 

While the existence of insanity, so far as materially to 
affect the power of jud^ng, takes away accountability in 
whole or in part, it anects proportionably the relations 
which the subjects of it sustain to society. In all well- 
orgaiiized communities, it will be found to follow, from 
the terms of the civil compact, that those who exercise 
sovereignty are bound to afford protection to the citizens 
in general, and to individuals in particular, in certain 
cases. Hence they will be found to have taken precau- 
tionary measures, the nature of which all are acquainted 
with, to protect the community against the injuries which 
insane persons might commit, and also to alleviate that 
unhappiness which they necessarily bring, in a greater or 
less degree, on themselves and famiUes. 

Accordingly, it is imphed, in the imputation of insanity 
to individuals, by an act of the civil authorities, that the 
insane person is deprived of that abiUty of self-govern- 
ment which is the common allotment of men ; that the 
strong bonds of friendship, of family, and of country, 
which once kept him in his appropriate station in society, 
are loosened ; and that he must find^ in the sulbsdtu.ti$»EL 
of the will and guardianslnp oi t\)L<^ ^XaX^^^^ficiSi^ ^^^sst^lp^ 
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aai pfdtMlioii which he has lost hj flie aluntdai of Ui 
own* While tH nwiit admit the fM nt y ig t y of tMiaiijw^ 
iHMSfc the cJronniiHnico of the caae jufltfy damiidM 
Mort be oonoeded that nothing can be move nkmii al 
aflccting ihan mdi a public imputation of dcnrngoMiit, 
ivhieh, whether rait or onjaety practicalljr annihililfifc 
dvil and aocial diaracter of man, and a«b hii.dq;mda- 
tion in flieee reipecte. It ie a rigfa^ thereAr^ mtiA 
OQght not to be ex ercimd but upon ffood groandi^ad 
the exercise of which ought to be midentood to lemne 
and to imply • conrect acquaintance with tlm diflicdt 
bat practical and important labject And the move m, 
beciuiee there hare been denrared individoab who kie 
endeaToorad to fioten the cnarge of insanity upon oftoi 
from some interested motiTes, in order to gratify wtSfr 
aant psssioos, or to control thdr persons or propeitf. A 
smtable protection agaiiat the designs of snch is to be 
had, not Uttely in flw intepity of tbise who are to JQdp 
m these casesi but in flieir acqnaintance with the lifi 
and tendendes of die nuDcL 

Before leaving this topic, one soffgesdon fbrther re- 
mains. In forming an opmion as to the mental aliemitioB 
of an individual, not only those particular facts are to be 
considered which are supposed to indicate insanity, but 
the^ are to be estimated in connexion with constitutioiial 
traits of character. That rapidity of association, that ginjr 
and heedless transition from subject to sulgect, whi(£ a 
natural in one and occa^ons no surprise, would be re- 
garded in another as a podtive indication of the disturb- 
ance of the mental powers. 

# 

^ 369. Of the treatment of the intana. 

In closing this view of mental maladies, it is proper to 
make some suggestions on the treatment due to those of 
our fellow-beings who are thus afflicted. It is no un- 
common thing to see them treated with unkindness. Al- 
though they may not, in general, so readily perceive and 
so intensely feel, as others, the injuries they receive, any 
cruelty of treatment towards them is very unjustifiable in 
the authors of it. 

It is wrong on tiaB gei^ssc^l "^fyassfi^^ ^Qm!^ '^^ ^a^ 
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bound not to cause and increase sufTering unnecessarily 
in any case whatever, even in the animal creation. Men 
were designed to render each other happy, and not to in- 
crease each other's miseries. The poet Cowper uttered 
a ^ntiment, which finds a response in the bosoms of all 
kind and honourable men, when he declared he would 
not reckon in his list of friends the man who should need- 
lessly set foot upon a worm. 

It is wrong, suso, on the principle that we should do to 
others as we ourselves wish to be done by. — ^The person 
of an alienated mind may not be able to reason on the 
subject of what is due him, but those who possess rational 
powers can. They cannot fail to see the appUcation of 
the Scriptural principle which has been mentioned in the 
present instance. All persons whatever are subject to 
these mental evils ; and it is presumed that no one would 
be easy in the anticipation of being left without care and 
assistance from others, when he should be unable to take 
care of himself. If, therefore, we take the ground that 
persons in the state of idiocy, or of delirium, or of any of 
the forms of mental alienation, are not entitled to care 
and kindness, we are possibly treasuring up for ourselves 
a retribution of a similar feaiful character. 

Again : ill treatment of cases of this kind is a tacit re- 
flection on the Supreme Being, which we cannot, without 
great self-ignorance, imagine ourselves authorized to 
make. He has, in lus wisdom, permitted them to exist, 
as memorials of human weakness and as useful comment- 
aries on pride of intellect ; and perhaps, also, to give us 
an opportunity of exercising the noble virtues of charity 
and humanity. We are therefore bound to receive the 
instruction they impart, and to exercise the virtues which 
they give us an opportunity of exercising ; otherwise we 
cast contempt on Him whose almighty hand orders the 
distinctions, and distributes the allotments both of bodily 
and intellectual life. 
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